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CHAPTER I. 



THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

THE advantages, which result from an acquaint-^ 
«nce with the history of our own country, are too ob- 
vious to require many previous observations. Such 
knowledge is of the greatest importance to all those 
who take an active part in the public service, either 
as officers of-the army or navy, magistrates, or mem- 
bers of parliament. And to persons of all other de- 
scriptions it is equally agreeable, if not equally neces- 
sary ; because, as eyery Englishman finds a peculiar 
gratification in deciding upon the propriety of poli- 
tical measures, and estimating the merits of those who 
direct the helm of government ; he cannot form cor- 
rect opinions, by adverting to the plans which have 
for ages been pursued, as conducive to the best inter- 
ests of the nation, or by contemplating the causes of 
national disgrace or glory, if he neglects to lay the 
foundation, upon which such \ correct opinions can 
alone be built. 






4 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ^ 

The love of our ccmntpy naturally a^rakens in us A 
spirit of curiosity to inquire into the conduct oVoyst 
ancestors^ and to learn the memorable events of theit* 
history : and this is certainly a far more Urgent mo- 
tive than any which usually prompts us to the pur- 
suit of other historical researches., Nothing that hap- 
pened to our forefa^ers ^anbe A matter of indifference 
io uSi It is natural to indulge the mixed emotions of 
veneration and esteem for them ; and our regard is 
not founded upon blind partiality, but results from the 
most steady and rational attachment. We are ^eir 
descendants, we reap the fruits, of their public and 
private labours, and we not only share the inheritanee 
of their pwroperty, but derive reputatibn from their 
noble actions. A Russian or a Turk miay have a 
strong predilection for his coutitry, and entertain a 
profound veneration for his * ancestors t but, destitute 
as he finds himself of an e^ual share of the blessings 
which result from security, liberty, and impartial 
laws, he can never feel the same generous and pure 
patriotism, which glows in the breast of a Briton. 

Jfan Hn^BeAmany acdd the great Frederic of PruBma^ 
has no knov>ledge of those kings that J!lie<tthe throne^ qf 
Persia^ if his memory is embarrassed vnth that infinite 
number of popes that ruled the churchy vfe are ready t& 
excuse him : but we shall hardly have the same indul- 
gence for kimy if he is a stranger to the origin ofparHa- 
mentsy to the customs of his country y and to the different 
Hnes of kings who' have reigned in JS^z^/Som/-— Memoirs 
of the House of Brandenburg. 

, In the eventful pages of her /history England pre- 
sents some of the most interesting scenes that, the 
amnals of th^ world can ^iroduce. In this country 
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liberty has maintained frequent and Jbloody conflict!^ 
ynJ^ despotism ; sometimes she has sunk oppressed 
imder the chains of tyrants, and sometimes reared 
her head in triumph. • Here Charles the first, brought, 
in dej&ance of all justice, to the scaffold, and James 
itk^ ^cond compelled by the voice of his injured peo^ 
pie to abdicate his throne, have given awful lessons 
tfik the sovereigns of the world. Here kings .and sub^ 
jects, after engaging in the warmest oiq>osition ^ 
jLiit^rests, haye made mutual concessions; and the 
jur^rogative of the one, and the privOegesof the other, 
have been^xed upon the solid basis of the general 
g;ood. In the midst of civil commotions, as well as 
V) the intervals of tranquiHity, Science, Geniusy and 
Arts have flourished, and advanced the national char- 
acter above that of the neighbouring states. For this 
is the country of men deservedly renowned for their 
talents, learning, and discoveries in the varioust branch- 
es • of art and science ^ to whom future generations 
)vill bow with respect and veneration, as to their guides 
^nd instructors. In this island Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton displayed their. vast powers of original genius^ 
Locke developed the faculties of the mind, and Newton 
explained and illustrated the Jaws of nature. Here 
were trained those adventurous navigators, who have 
conveyedthe British flag to the extremities of the 
gllobe, added new, dominions to their native land, ex* 
tended the range of nautical science, and spread the 
hJessings of civilization among the mos^ remote people. 
Here . mankind at large may contemplate a Consti- 
tution, which is propitious to the highest adv^ce^ 
ment of the moral and intellectual powers of man, 
which ensures personal safety> msuntaias personal 

a2 
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.dignity) and combinen the public and private advan- 
tages of all other governments.* 

This constitution, which has so powerful and so 
happy an influence upon the character, sentiments, 
end prosperity of the British nation, arose frofn the 
conflict of discordant interests, and was meliorated by 
the wisdom of the most sagacious loid enlightened 
legislators. 

Reserving a more exact inqiury into the regular 
train of events for future studies, let us at present 
confine our attention to a short view of those memo- 
rable reigns, during which the firindpiee of the present 
constitution were developed, and those laws were 
enacted which form its support. 

From the vast and gloomy forests of Germany, 
Hengist and Horsa, attended by their warlike follow- 
ers, brought imto Britain new arts of war, and new 
institutions of civil policy. A. D. 450. From the 
obvioifs tendency of the Saxon institutions to establish 
public order and private comfort, they found a welcome 
reception among such Britons as were timid and docile ;■ 
-while those who were of a ferocious temper, and spum- 

* By the Constitution is to be understood, " that collec- 
tion of laws, establishments,^ and customs, derived from 
certain prindples of expediency aad justice, and directed 
to certain objects of public utility, according to which the 
majority of the British people have agreed to be governed." 
Or, according to a more popular mode of definition, it is 
«' the legislative and executive government, of Great Bri- 
tiun, consisting of the King, the House of Peers, and the 
House of Commons, as established at the Revolution, and 
as their privileges have been explained by subsequent acts 
of parliament.'* 
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led the tyrfomy of foreign power, fled to the inftccei- 
dble mountdns of Wales, and there enjoyed their ori- 
ginal independen<::e. 

As far as we are able to discern th€ imperfect traces 
of Saxon customs and establishments, by the dim light 
of Roman and English history, we are struck with 
their mildness, equity, and wisdom. The descent of 
the crown was hereditary, the subordinate magistrates 
were elected by the people, capital punishments were 
rarely inflicted for the first offence, and their lands 
were bequeathed equally to all the sons, without any 
regard to primogeniture. In the Wittena Gemote^ or 
assembly of the Wise men, consisting of the superior 
Clergy and Noblemen, all business for the service of 
the public was transacted, and all laws were passed. 
For the origin of this assembly, we must have Re- 
course to remote antiqidty ; as similar meetings, con- 
stituted, indeed, in a rude and imperfect manner, were 
convened among the ancient Germans from the earliest 
times.* 

Alfred, sumamed the Great, derived that illus- 
trious title from the exercise of every quality, which 
adorned the scholar^ the warrior, the patriot, and the 
legislator. After chasing the Danish plunderers from 
his shores, he directed his attention to the internal re- 
gulation of his kingdom. A. D. 872. He digested 
the discordant laws of the >heptarchy into one con- 
nstent code, adopted a uniform plan of government, 

* For the mode in which the Wittena-gemotc was con- 
stituted see Brady's Introduction to the History of En- 
gland, p. 7, 8, &c. For, an account of the ancient Oer- 
,man8, the reader is referred to Hume, vol. i. p. 198; Mo- 
dern Europe, vol. L p. 5^ ; and Tacitus de Moribus Ger- 
manorum^ c 7. 
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and tnade everf one of hh eubjects,' without re- 
gard to rank or fortune, responsible to his inunediate 
superior for his own conduct, and that of his neigh- 
bour. For the speedy decision of all civil and criminal 
causj^s, he established courts of justice in the various 
districts, in which complaints arose. Of all his insti- 
tutions, the most remarkable atid the most celebrated 
was the Trial by Jury. Too much pi^dse cannot be 
bestowed upoti him for exempting his accused subjectsr 
from the arbitrary sentence of a judge, and leaving 
the determination of their guilt or innocence to a Coun- 
cil of their equals, too numerous to be influenced by 
mercenary motives, and whose unanimity could admit 
no doubts as to the justice of their decisions.* 

The precipitate conduct of Harold, in risking his 
crown upon the issue of a single battle, gave to Wil- 
liam of Normandy the Kingdom of England. A. D. 
1066. . The Conqueror overturned at once the whole 
fabric of the Saxon laws, and erected the feudal system^ 
upon its ruins. 

A proper acquaintance with this extraordinary in- 
stitution, which was at that tinie . common in all the 
countries upon the continent of Europe, conduces ma^ 
terially to illustrate the history of those times, and to 
explain the ancient tenure of landed property. For a 
particular account of it we refer to our history of mo- 
dern Europe. 

The first of the Norman tyrants not only broke this 
line of hereditary succession to the crown' of England, 
but reduced the people to the most abject slavery. 
The confiscations of 'the Saxon estates, and the generdl 

* The detail of fais-eventfbl and glorious reign is written 
with peculiar spirit and elegance by Hame^ voL i) p. 76. 
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distress of their proprietors, plainly indicated his po- 
licy and rapacity. All the lands of the natives were 
cither seized for the kin^, or given to his favourites ; 
Isirge tracts formerly cultivated by the industrious Sax- 
ons were abandoned to the original wildness of nature ; 
and even virhole counties, were converted into .forests 
and wastes, to afford an unbounded scope to his pas- 
sion for the chase. 

The severity of the forest laws sufficiently marks the 
selfishness of his diversions, and the cruelty of his 
temper. The life of an animsd was valued at a higher 
rate than that of a man ; and this uncontrolled and de- 
structive ambition was extended to the fowls of the air 
and the beasts of the field. 

With the Norman language, which was adopted in 
the services of the church, as well as in the courts of 
justice, were introduced the Norman laws. The an- 
cient Trial by Jury was exchanged for the uncertain 
and unjust decision by single combat. The extinction 
of all fires at the melancholy sound pf the Curfew was 
a striking emblem, of the extinction of liberty. The 
nation groaned under every distress that an obdtirate 
$uid politic conqueror could inflict ; and their chains 
were sofirtnly rivetted, as to require a degree of energy 
and unanimity to break them, which the timid and 
Qppresse^.Saxons had not sufficient resolution to exert. 

In the. following reigns of the Norman tyrants the 

■ « 

same hardships were endured with little alleviation. 
The peoplje still continued to have no resource against 
the execution of the most sanguinary laws. The ex» 
orbitant power of the king, and its frequent abuses, at 
length roused a spirit of opposition, which was at once 
determined and irresistible. But as his feudal de- 
mesnes were large, and his mfiuence extended over a 
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great number of yassals^ they did not think themselres 
sufficiently formidable to oppose his authority, without 
secunng the coK)peraidon of the other possessors of 
laadk They therefore held out to the commons the 
most advantageous inducements, by promising to sti- 
pulate with the king for a redress of all public griev- 
ances> and an augpnentadon of their common privi^ 
leges. 

In Runny Mead the great fotmdation of English li- 
berty was laid. A. D. 1215. Carte> vol. i, p. 831. , 
There the reluctant and perfidious John, after having 
repeatedly disregarded their former solicitations,, was 
compelled to sign Magna Chart a, and^^the Charta, 
OP THE FOREST.* The arm of force and terror, which 
his triumphant barons Iveld over his head, was 
strengthened by the claims of justice. It is true, in- 
deed, that as they held their estates by the feudal te- 
nure, they were obliged to submit to the conditions he 
imposed, and to obey the mandates of an arbitrary 
chieftain. But as all the kings from the conquest had 
solemnly sworn at their coronation to revive the laws of 
Edward the confessor, and had uniformly violated their 
engagements, the barons conceived themselves justi- 
fiable^ when their partizans and adherents were suffi- 

♦ He murdered his nephew Arthur with his own hands. 
Sec Carte, vol. i, p. 796. I have heard Mr. Tho. Warton 
say— ^ You may read Hume for his elegance ; but Carte is 
the historian for facts.'* My careful perusal of his elabo- 
rate work has fully confirmed the truth of this observation x 
and 1 think,him an historian particularly well adapted t6 
^bfi present times of political novelties; as he is an iiitel« . 
ligent and zealous advocate for the rights of kings, as well 
as subjects ; and maintains upon all occaaons the honour 
and dig^ity of the Church of England. 
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ciently strong and numerous^ in demanding from John, 
by the power of the sword) the full execution of his 
promise. 

The abject and servile state of the people previous 
to this auspicious event is sufficiently evident, from 
considering the immunities granted by Magna Charta, 
and the Charter of the Forest. The barons vindicated 
more of their rights than merely consisted in the abo- 
lition of their own hardships and grievances. Firmin 
- their engagements to the commons, who enlisted, un- 
der their standard, they obtained for them the partici- 
pation of many of their own privileges. They were 
equally exempted from unreasonable fines, of illegal 
distresses, for service due to the crown ; and acquired 
the privilege of disposing of their property by will. 
The provisions of Magna Caarta enjoined an unifor- 
mity of weights and measures, gave new encourage- 
ments to commerce, by the protection of foreign mer- 
chants ; prohibited all delay in the administration of 
justice ; established annual circuits of judges ; con- 
firmed the liberties of all cities and districts ; and pro- 
tected every freeholder in the full enjoyment of his 
life, liberty, and property ; unless they were pronoun- 
ced by his peers to be forfeited to the laws of his coun- 
try.* 

» 

* ^ Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, vcl 
disdeisietar de libero tenemento sue, vel libert^tibus, vel 
jiberis consuetudinibus suis ; aut utlagetur, aut exulet, aut 
aliquo mode destruetDr. Nee super earn ibirous, nee super 
cum mittemus, nisi per legale judicium parium^saorum, 
vel per legem terras. NuUi vendemus, nuUi ncgAbimus, 
aut diSersmus judicium, vel rectum.'' Magna Charta 
cap. 29, . ' 
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Thus was the first general pppqaatipn siujqeB^^lIy 
made against arbitrary power; and those rights )yeire 
vindicated, which the ancient inhabitants of thp islaod 
had enjoyed. As Magna Charta was granted under 
circumstances of .great solemnity, and afterwar^is rati- 
fied at the beginning of every subsequent reig^, it w:a8 
a sacred hostage deposited in the hands of the peopje, 
for the equitable government of their kings. . Unlike 
the traditional niaxims of tyrannical power, to which 
any colour of interpret^^t^Qn could be given, wjhich 
jnight suit the caprice, the folly, or the necessity of 
absolute monarchs, this celebrated Charter was a public 
fOid conspicuous stipulation, to which immedi|Lte ap* . 
peal might be made to determine the right o( the con^- 
ipo^ers to a redress <^f grievances, and the f^^e. ac}- 
xuinlatratlon of justice. It was the ropt^ frpm which 
^utary la>vs gr]a4ually branched out, as the ^t^te o^ 
\ society becaTne more civilised anfi enUghte^ied) .fi>r tbi^ 
protection and security not only pf the proprietors of 
land, and of men;hants, w}iQ it is to be renuirked, were 
its- sole objects, but of persons of every rank and > de- 
gree in- the kmgdom-. 

Jn the reign of Henry the third, which although fe 
WBs of longer continuance thsui that of any other mo- 
narch, who has ever swayed the English sceptre, 
and was remarkable for vexatious conflicts between 
th^hsiughty barons and a capricious ku^g, we may (Us- 

^< This article is so inffiortant^ tl^t it. n^ay be s^H.^ 
comprehend the. whol^ end andd^siga of pplitical soc^ie^ies,; 
and from that moment the £agli^.would h^vjs b^en a fvfse 
people, if there were not an impaensedi^r^nce btttii^eeii, 
the making of laws, and the oba^r,ving of tJbuoin." De^ 
Lolme on the Constitution, p. 28. 
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caver some of the earliest traces of a representative 
legblature. The captive monarch, ; intimidated by the 
sword of the imperious Simon Montford, Earl of Lei- 
cester, issued orders fpr every county to depute per- 
sons to assist him and his nobles in their deliberations 
on state affairs. Thus to the distractions and troubles 
of these disastrous times, England is indebted for the 
representatives of the people being first called to par- 
liament. 

^ There are still preserved in the tower of London 
some writs issued, during this reigny for the choice of 
two knight* in each shire, to. represent their cpunty 
in parliament; but this representation was not 'yet 
growttto a settled custom: and though there are no 
summons to either lords or commons, nor any rolls 
pf this particular parliament as yet discovered in any 
of oyr repositories of records ; yet .by other account^ 
given thereof, these lesser barons, knights, s^d military . 
tenants holding immediately of the crown, seem tohave 
been summoned, according to John's magna chartsi, 
by a general proclamation, to appear not by any reprgr 
sentation, . but in their own persons." 

The more regular establishment of the house of 
commons may, however, be referred to the succeeding 
reign of Edward the first. A. D. 12^5. Anno 
18. Edw L SeeBrady's Introduction for a copy of ^ic 
of the writs, p. 149. Carte, vol. ii, p. 151. Strongly 
actuated^by the martial spirit of his age, he engaged 
in long -and expensive wars against Wales and Scot- 
laid, in consequence of which his treasury was exi- 
hausted, and his only resource for regular supplies 
was fi^und in the contributions of his subjects. But 
as the mode pursued by his predecessors of filling 
their coffers had been both odious, and in a great de- 

TOL. II. B 
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gree inefiicientj he devised a method of obtaining 
bf their own consent what had formerly bee^ 
wrested by die axbitrary mandate bf the king. Witli 
this view, the sheriffs of the different coimties 
were commanded to invite the towns and boroughs to 
send deputies to parliament, to provide for his pecu- 
niary wants, and to ratify the resolutions made 't>y 
^himself and the house of lords. He fikewise ian- 
Mxed an important article to magna charta, by which 
be bound himself and his successors not to raise' any 

subsidies whatever, without the approhatkm of both 

, ■ . » 

Ictfds aad commons. Several excellent laws tor the 

• 

€^e «ad benefit of all ranks of his subjects were pasaend 

in this ^ general parUament," which gave infmi^ 

aatas&^tion to the whole bocfy xi tbe nation, and 

,. gidned'Sdward the entire alfections of his people. A. 

:J^. 127«. Carte, ¥QLii,p. 1&2, ' 

From the praise which many writers give to 
• ^8 great monarch, some share must be deducted on > 
account of the necessities, to which h^ exposed him- 
^If by his frequent vt^ars. The provisions of magna 
- charta had doubtless been very conducive to the ek- 
-tent of freedom : but we find, that with whatever ve- 
neradcm the people ipight i^gard them, they had be^n 
constantly violated, whenever the immediate predeces-> 
«ors of Edward the first were powerful enough 'to 
break their promises. A house composed of th^ 
representatives of the people was the only bulwark of 
sufficient strength to check the torrent of despotism : 
and the iiyiportunity of the commons for more liberty, 
and of the king for pecuniary aid, failed not to produce 
such gradual concessions from both parties, as contri- 
jl^uted to fix in succeeding times an equal balance of 
power. 
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The character of Edward the first was marked not 
only hj the bravery of a wamor, but the more useful 
and profound talents of a legislator. He ratified both 
the charters^ and observed their conditions with a scru- 
pulous exactness, which formed the distinguished 
glory of his reign. He afforded a free and extensive 
.scope to the exercise of the statutes of the realm, sur- 
rendered a part of his right of sending mandates to 
arrest the progress of justice ; and, as a decisive proof 
of his respisct for the laws, and his alacrity to prdmote 
their impartial administration, he caused his son, the 
prince of Wales, to be publicly apprehended and im- 
prisoned, fi>r breaking down the fences and kiUing the 
deer of Walter de Langton, bishop of Litchfield and 
Coventry. A.D.I 305. Rapin, vol. i, p. 3a3. fol. 

It is nature^ enough to conclude, 4hat as kt this pe- 
riod the members of both houses of parliament held 
their d«tiberationft under the authority of a wise and 
moderate sovereign, they would make the greatest in- 
terest of the nation at large th^ subjects or theif de- 
bates, and thus improve the science of legislation. 
Accordingly we find that they gave their attention to 
many plans of great public utility ; they passed laws 
for establishing manufactures in various parts of Eng- 
land, for supporting the parochial clergy by the en- ' 
dowment of vicarages, and for restraining the encroach- 
m ents and the rapacity of the see of Rome. Evei*y 
succeeding generation has expressed its applause of 
this illustrious reign, and felt the benefits of its wise 
and, salutary institutions. By Edward the first the laws 
Were carried so far towards perfection, that he has 
been styled the English Justinian. Sir Matthew Hale 
did not scruple to affirm, that more was done in the 
first thirteen years of his government, to settle and 
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establish the distriJbutive justice of the kingdom, than 
iQ all the ages down to his own time. Blackstone's 
Comment, vol. iv, p. 424. 

To trace the progress of the increasing privileges 
of the house of commons, we must have recourse 
to particular facts* In a tone of bold and just complaint 
the two houses of parliament called upon the weak and 
unfortunate Edward the second to banish Gaveston, 
his insinuating but licentious favourite, from his coyrt. 
This was the first exercise X)f that important' privilege^ 
which consisted in the impeachment of the suspected 
ministers of the crown. By the petition annexed to 
their bills for granting subsidies to Edward the third 
and Henry th^ fourth, the house of commons claimed 
a proportionable share of the legislation with the king 
and the Iiouse of lords, by making bills for pecu- 
niary supplies originate with themselves. 

In the martijil reign of Edwahd the- thir©, the 
parliament is supposed to have assumed its present 
form by a separation of the commons from the 
lords. The celebrated statute for defining treasons 
was one of the first productions of this newly modelled 
assembly. Many laws were passed for depressing the 
civil power of the pope, the security of personal pro- 
perty, and the interests of trade and commerce. Du- 
ring this reign magna charta was ten times confirmed \ 
and this repeated ratification conferred more glory 
upon the king, than all his victories obtained in France 
or Wales. ' 

The glorious victories of Cresst, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, cannot fail to engage our attention, and 
fill 'the mind of an Englishman with the highest and 
most favourable opinion of the valour of his ancestors* 
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The laurels reaped by an Edward ^d a Henry are still 
fresh and unfadmg; and the voice of fame will proclaim 
their exploits to the remotest posterity. Scenes of intes- 
tine commotion succeeded : and the houses of York and 
Lancaster combated with the malice of demons, and the 
. fierceness of barbarians, for the crown of the meek 
. and pious Henry the sixth. -A. D. 1400, &c. The 
country was abandoned to the desolation of war, the 
blood of the noblest families was shed in the fatal bat- 
ties of St. Alban'sj Wakefield, Towton, and Tewkes- 
bury ; but no advantage accinied from such inhuman 
contests to the general good of the people. The voice 
. of law and humanity was drowned by the rude clash 
of arms j and the incredible slaughter that was made 
by the contending factions was a melancholy proof of 
the prevalence of the feudal system, and of the alacri- 
ty with which the people flew to arms, whenever the 
standard of war was raised by the imperious barons. 

While we remark the exorbitant influence of a 
martial aristocracy, and the indiscretion and violence 
of some of the kings, whose measures they con- 
trolled more frequently from motives of self-aggran- 
dizement, than ardour for the public good, let us liot 
forget to pay the tribute of justice to unfortunate 
monarchs. The castles of Berkley and Pomfret, and 
in a later age, the tower of London, witnessed the 
sufterings of Edward the second, Rithard the second, 
and Henry the sixth, and were stained with their foul 
and nefarious murders. The temporising members 
. of the parliaitients, who had deposed them, denied 
them even the privilege of a common subject, and 
refused to hear them in their own defence. The act 
of deposition was virtually ah order for their execu- 

B 2 ' 
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^on ; since thfe experience of ages prove*, that to a 
prince, when the allegiance of his subjects is with** 
drawn, the pstsss&ge is short fhwn the throne to the 
grave. Although neither Ed^wtrd nor Richard were 
much bfeloved in their. prosperity ; yc*, hy a revolu- 
tion of opinions, niitural to mankind, t!iei^ stilfbrings, 
aggravated by an untimely and cruel death, excited 
the pity, and even the veneration of their subjects. 
The proceedings of the homes of parliament upon 
these trying occasions proved the wretched defects of 
the laws, and the uncohtrolled power of the vindictive 
sword. The fortunate pretender to the crown, how- 
ever blacl& his perjury, or flagrant his* rebellion, w^^ 
allowed and even encouraged to trample upon the 
rights of humanity and justice, and wrest the sceptre 
from his lawful sovereign. Yet after these severfe 
conflicts, the royal prerogative regained its ascend- 
ancy : the general liberties x)f the country were dis- 
regarded, and all ordei^s of the state united with equal 
iiervility to pTostrate themselves before the throne, 
and to prei^ht their swords and their estates to the 
disposal of the cbnqueror; A. D. 1485. 

The succes^n of the Tudor family to the crown' 
produced some important acquisitions to the cause of 
freedom. Henry Vll. whose conduct was influenced 
by oppressive avarice as well as consummate policy, 
Weakened the power of his ndbles,'by permitting them 
to alienate their lands: This privilege, as'wehav6 
temarloed in our survey of the feudal system, gave k 
deep and Inturable wound to that institution, and 
raised the respectability of the lower orders of the 
community, who is^ere enabled, by the increasing 
tiupplies of trade and commerce, to b&come the pur- 
chasers of estates. By dividing the lands among. 



many pwpiietortt a cowipetitioft oJ*tnall inteti&sts was • 
prodttced ; and those great aitd Ibrtnidable t^onfedef a- 
cies t)f this Hiiatoctatical power, which hafl ao fre- 
quently excited the alarms of knigs, and subverted 
the throne in fimner ages, were prevented by this 
salutary measure, or at least rendered very difficult 
to be formed. 

The conduct of Henry VIIl. exhibited a perpe- 
tual struggle of violent passioixs. The ^condemnation 
t)f two of his queen*, of the gallant and accomplished 
Lord Surry, and of the facetious and learned Sir - 
Thomas More, must consign him to the hatred of all 
posterity. A. D. 1509. Rapin, vol. i, p. 794, &c. 
Carte, vol. iii, p. 1, &c. Hume, voL iv, p. 35. His 
passion for the beautiful and unfortunate Ann Bole3m 
induced him to free his kingdom from the shackles of 
papal supremacy, and > introduce the reformation of 
religion. This event formed a new and extraordinary 
epoch in the English history. It repressed the uior- 
dinate power of the clergy, abolished the monastic 
orders, and, by founding ' religious principle upon 
-reason and scripture alone, improved the manly seri- 
ousness and inherent dignity of the British character. 
The reformation was highly favourable to civil as- 
well as religious rights, and encouraged that spirit of 
free inquiry, from which it derived its origin. Men, 
who had the intrepidity to demolish the fabric of po- 
pery, supported as it was by the antiquity of its esta- 
blishments, the splendour of its ceremonies, and the 
sacred character o^ its ministers, were not to be 
checked in their researches into the imperfections and 
abuses of government. The seeds therefore of politi- 
cal innovation wese deeply sown ; and although they 
were for some time checked in their growth, .ass^ 
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orders of his subjects bowed with the most abject ser- 
vility before this impetuous and tyrannical monarchy 
yet in succeeding times their fruits sprung up in .the 
greatest abundance. 

Splendid as the reign of Elizabeth appears, wil^ 
respect to her transactions with foreign countries, 
she inherited the temper of her father : the imper- 
fections of her mind were those for which the Tudor 
family was remarkable, and she ruled with the most 
despotic sway. A. D 1558. Uncontrollable in the 
indulgence of her passions, and by turns the slave 

of love and hatred, she sentenced her favouriie 

«■ 

Essex Xo death,' and consigned to a miserable and 
tedious imprisonment, and finally to the axe of the 
executioner, a cousin and a sovereign, whose charms 
excited her envy, and the suspicion of whose conspi- 
racies provoked her revenge. Mary, queen of Scpt- 
land, many particulars of whose history are perplexed 
by contradictory accounts, and involved in obscurity, 
has been made the object of admiration to succeeding 
ages, as much, perhaps, on account of her misfortunes, 
captivity ^and cruel death, as her incomparable beautyj 
sweetness of disposition, and excellent understanding*. 
The nobles feared and venerated • Elizabeth ; and the 
members oT her house of commons, more obsequious 
to her demands and caprice than the ancient parlia- 
ments of Palis ever were to the dictates of a French mo- 

• The learned Camden, a contemporary writer, a^cnl^e^ 
to her a constant steadiness in religiony a singular piety to 
God, an invincible greatness of mind, and a wisdom above 
her sex, besides her personal charms. Carte, as if ena- 
moured of the subject, has drawn her character witli a de- 
. gree of eloquence far superior to his usual style. Vol. iii, 
p. 619. Appendix, p. 817. . ' 
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narch, assembled only to learn and obey hef will, and to 
tax their constituents for her support. Her subjects 
were exempted from the privileges and cares of political 
power ; and, ,at once dazzled by the splendour of h^r 
court, and the success of her arms, the strength of her 
understanding, the extent of her lemming, and the mas- 
culine intrepidity ofher temper, were blind to her ob- 
stinacy, avarice, and cruelty. 

Jambs I. was remarkable for the mildness of his dis- 
position, and the attention he always paid to removing 
the grievances of his. subjects*, in which circumstance 
he afforded an illustrious contrast to his immediate pre- 
decessors. In his pacific reign maixy encroachments 
were made upon the royal prerogative ; or rather all 
the different orders of his kingdom began to feel their 
own importance, and were determined to exert their 
power. A. D. 1 6Q2 . The fiourishuig state of commerce 
raised the merchants to great respectability ; and thei^ 
rapid increase of wealth naturally claimed suitable dis- 
tinctiQAS and privileges. The members of corporation* 
were active in augmenting their rights ; and the king, 
by an impolitic imitation of his predecessors, added to 
their number. The citizens of London were not so 
blinded by the condescension of their royal master in 
becoming a member of a company of merchants as not 
to solicit large concessions from the throne. ' The spi- 
rit of fanaticism, discontent, and ambition, prevs^ed 
in the house of con^mons ; and all the actions of the 
king, and'his immediate successors, their folly or wis- 

* " Sir Edward Coke, at a time when he was out of favour 
a^od a malecontent, declared, that he never knew any com- 
plaint made to the king of any abuse out of parliament but he 
gave 6rders immediately to have it reformed.** Carte, vol • 
iv, p. 129. 
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dottki tkeir viitues or .dieirviceS)' were equally 
ed to compkdnt and of po«(doii« A« D. 1625. The 
capiiceof'htBteiAf>errandtiMi»isteadliies8 cKphiscoib- 
dliel, appearing «< oto«^ time resolved upon measureSy 
iffldcli an another he letracted; wriliiig.<meda]rtphit 
house of commons m a peremptory Btram» aad sooti 
after sending them lettem replete with concessioQ and 
apology ; gave great advautigo to the artful supporter* 
of the puritanical party, andenoouraged them in the 
pur$uit of their dxak machinations agamst church and 
state. Carte>voKiv,p« 128. - 

Such was the threatening a^iect of aSairsy when the 
anaiable aind accomplnhed CHv^nLBs assumed the ceins 
of government Carte^ vol. ifi, p^ 6Q6. It was his 
pecufiar nusfortune to ascend the throne at a period, 
when no experience of his predeoeaaors could he fiiUy 
conclusive, as to the measurea of atatp most proper to 
be adopted; aiid when ibecopatitotion of tkc couatir 
was in reafity undergoing an alteratiott, while it appear^ 
ed to be the same as in precedioK tinteii. THofte who 
succeeded him discovered the cliaa§pei and tpok the 
proper means to prevent its unhappy consequences : 
but the Ascovery, though afterwards easy to be made, 
vf as perhaps at that time i^bced out of the reach of 
human sagacity. The good qualities of Charles were 
ihore calculated to accelerate than to retard the fury of 
the storm, which threatened; and apon burst around 
|tim. Too scrupulous an adherence to his rights as a 
king, and his extraon^oary aeal for^the churth of En- 
gland, contributed to introduce the train of events, 
which proved so &ial to himself, and so disastrous to 
his country. 

in the eaiiy part of his reign, he was induced to 
exercise with too much severity that undefined prero* 



g^tite^ ov^r tke odious part of wjbich th^ cautious 
Elizabedb had drawn ami) but which h^^r sjucci&&8or 
James had exerted With ostentalkma^cadc; upon trivigl 
occasions. However inquisitorial the constitution of 
the star chamiber and the ijigh t:ommlwoB court 
was, or however ri^d the punishBu^sttBi which thc^f 
denounced against state offences; thetr auihoiity was 
fsklf sanctioned foy anci^^t customs* Few if t^y c^- 
m6urs had been ladsed against their proceedings doriog 
'the reigns of &>rmer sover»gtis. . But» uiahappHy &r 
Chaiies, the decrees of the star chamber at first e9r 
cx^d p<^lar inveetms and tomuk^ and &mHy pro- 
vcA;ed a steady Slid determined GifiQsyon* The.peopfe 
called with a peremptory voice for a general redress of 
grievances. It oiig^t for ever to be yemembered^ thi^t 
this call was obey^Kl, and that the ftillest concessions 
were made on the Jiart of the king previcms to t^^reat 
1rebel]ibn. But as 'SUspicion& ^vere .entertained "Of th^ 
meerity d his declarations^ his aacriiices to .the pai;- 
likment) coniuected wiidi aoBQKe rash tactions and/.ijnr 
^arded expressions) were conadered rather as the 
Tesull of compulsiim ti^n *of choice. Cromwell, Fair- 
lax, Ireton, and all the popular leaders^ therefore^ 
•failed not to embrace an opportunity so favourable to 
their ambition. They fired the minds of their party 
with their own fanaticism, and plunged the nation into 
^1 the horrors of a civil war. The refusal of Charles 
to resign the appointment of ofHcers in the militia, 
^as a signal for the commencement of liostilities ; and 
the royal sword was finally drawn for the maintenance 
of wfiat the king deemed a just prerogative, long 
after the pariiament^had recourse to amis. Tke^ last 
Scene of this tragic£^ penod is such as the humane 
historian must lament to jnecord,. and tlie friercd to 



i 
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Tt^ gbvemment must peruse with reluctance and' « 
horror ; fcrr it was closed wUh the solemn mockery of ^ 
an illegal tnal, and tjie murder of a mcmarch upon^the - 
scaffotd** '. - 

The violent convulwn, which subverted the throne, 
afforded au amp}e field of action to the abilities of the> ^ 
politic and hypocikical Cromwsi«l« He not mdy 
sought his safety in the destruction of- the king;> \mt. 
estabushed -a complete despotism upon the ruin3 of . 
the re^al power. • Under his coiuluct the army? ^s th^ 
praetorian bands had acted in the Roman empke» -^ 
overawed the clamours of- contending factions, ^wd 

gave a master to their dbtracted country. The talents, 

. , ... _ . 

* January 30, A. D. 1649. 

Excidat ilia dies sevo, nee postern ^redant 
Sxcula, nos certe taceamus, &.obruta multa 
Noc^ tegi propria patiamur Qrimina gentis^ 

Lord Clarendon conclxides his character in these words : 
** He was the worthiest gentleman, the best master, the '. 
best friend, the best husband, the best father, and the best 
christtein, that the age he lived in prodUcedf"^ Clarendon's 
History, voL iii, p. 1^9, This eminent writer is supposed 
by some to have recorded rather a vindication of Charles 
than an impartial History of the Rebellion : but a proper 
examihatiim of his work will show that he was not mudi 
influenced by any Ufifair bias in favour of the unfortunate 
monarch. There are, it is true, some palliations and sof- 
tening expressions with respect to the kii^ : but Qlarendon 
has given as free %n opinion of t}ie origio of the Civil War, 
as any republican could have d<ine. Speaking Of the ille-» 
gal .proceedmgs of the star chamber, he says, «* those 
foundations of .right by which men valued thtir security, to 
the apprehension and understanduig of wise roen^ were 
never more in danger <ii being destroyed/' Book 1, pi 67. 
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«mimge, and political skill of the protector shone 
equally ki his ccmduct at home, and in his transactions 
abroad ; and no prince who ever swayed the sceptre of 
this nation impressed the potentates of Europe with a 
more lively sense of the fenargy of the English coun- 
cils, and the terror of the English, anns. To add to 
the wonders of his extraoidinary history, amidst tlie 
alarms and the exertions of returning loyalty, he died- 
a natural death,, while he was attempting to convert a 
military government into one more permanent and 
more congenial to the temper of his countryioden * 

Tbe conduct of the parliament after die restoration* 
A. D«. 1660. at first sight a{^>ears to have been highly 
inconsistent. In the former part of thei reign of 
Charles II. he was flattered by their most abject devo* 
tion to his wiU ; and towards the conclusion of it, he 
was assailed by their determined opposition. ButthQ 
ai^parent uiconsistency of their conduct may be recon- 
ciled by adverting to the alteration of circumstances. 
The people, rescued from the despqtism^of Cromwell, 
and the oppression of his emissaries, were led, by the 
extravagance of their joy, after the reestablishment 
of the ancient fanuly, to express the most complete 
submission to the will of their sovereign, and to testify 
the most ardent wishes to exalt the crown above the 
attack of popular rage. But when the projects of IN 

* His character by Lord Clarendon is thus concluded : 
'' Id a word, as he was gvSSxy of many crimes, against 
whidi danmatioa is denounced, and for which hell fire is 
prepared ; so he had ^ome ^>od qualities, which have 
caused the memory of some men In all ages to be celebrated : 
and he will be looked upon by posterity as a brave wicked 
man.** History of the rebeUion^ voL iii, p. 509# 

veL. II. € 
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kifi^ to introduce )fopeiy and arbitrary govcnrm^ht* 
were detected, >thef suddenly awoke to a fnll seiise of 
a danger, alarming as th&t whkh they had recently 
escap^. 

The tide of popular opinion therefore turned ^ith 
violence agahiU the king, who with hisf brother, the 
dirfee of York, waft tiearly tarried away hyits cuiiftfnt; 
•th% commbii* boldly exerted' their pifrileges.' T6 
the attention which they paid^ to the oppression bf m 
obscure indindual, EAghmd ii indebted lor the 'final 
i^ph>ve»ient of the act 6f IMea9 C&rfiue^ which res^* 
cults ^e prisoiiei! as well fh9in the delay of trial, whkh 
^e iniinisters of the ^^rown n^y devise^ as irom l^e 
hiffdkhip of confifieinent out of his native coun** 
tryc* TMs statute may be regarded as an invalu- 
able supplemelit to magna charta ; and the ettetf-^ 
ttve;reader of our hlsto^ will no« Mi to rematr^, that 
iUCh^fteasures z& th^ie Were taken to extend the sphere 
^ tibertyv ' dhriiig the rt^igh of artntrary princes; A: 
)9 . >1M4; ' TIS^ spirited house' of cothmoi^^ impeach^ 
ed'the earl of*Dahby^ who had basely been ins^ru* 
ndentlil'in' ibakhig' his niaster si pensioner of France •( 
Ih^y deelai^^hek ta>stili|y to'po|)iery,^d delib^n^ted 
Upon the exclusion of the duke of York from the 
erewn, in eotwequ^ee df his avowed attachment to 
that ^eUgibn, and^ his < tiarriage with a papist. 

The death Of the witty and ifesipated Charles 11; 
while aiKtoUingthe chlirters'df great ' town^ and me- 
^ivting^ schema in order to ihake ftftifre parliam^ts 
obsequious to his indKnatlon, saved him front th%^r«« 
flientment of an incensed > people. The; condutft of 

• A»D» 167^. Hume, vol, viH, p. 107^ I*etters of >jt 
IUUS>9 Jf. 236. De X«oline, p. 192, ^2, 485. lUpin, vol* i^ 
p. 6^5, 707. EarlofDanby. Hunae vol. viii, p. 85. 
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'Jiim&fi II., congenial in his principles) and more Md 
in the avowal and the excuUon of his desigxis than his 
broker, met with its due reward^ A» D. 1684. The 
established religion of the country was insulted by the 
erection x>f a popish chapel in die midst of the r^yal 
camp; the rights of election were infringed by the 
despotic app^tmuent of a polish pretident to Magda* 
Jen college i^ the ^umversity o( Oxibird ; the privileges 
of parliament were violated by a staBdlng'arjny> maia* 
tained in the time of profound peaces without th^ 
C0n3ait ; and the e2i;ereise of the right of subjects U^ 
present* petitions to the king was puaished ky the 
ipipri^onnii^nt of six bi&hpps in the tower. Popery 
aad slavery seemed. tto be again retUQaing with hasty 
stisps; aad the spirit of determined- opposition *" was 
^i^s^d to chepk their advances^ Wn.MANt>* pikice of 
Qrangej descended from the illustrious house of Na%«> 
saUf grandson of Charles I*, was invited toajhare the 
throne with. Mary, the daughter -of James* The 
Ungr Mnick with eonstemajdm 9t the' desertion of 
his army? hisfieeti aad.even his own ohildreii}. threw 
up the reins of goyemment, and<wa4 indebted to the 
ctfimency, or perhaps the. policy of his enemies> for 
a secure^escape into France. 

'z Th$ reign pf the Stuarts consisted in a continued 
struggle for power between the monarch and: his 
SiUbje^cts; The public mi^id was kept ii» a constant 
&t4te of fermentation ; and the timesi however favour^ 
abk to^ the exercise of political skill and courage^ 
seemed to aHow no leisure for the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, or the growth of knowlege> wjxich 
is usually the improvement of tranquillity and repose. 
Yet, amid the -turbulence of this period wks fovinded 
the Royal Society, an institution, which has been par- 
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ticularly favourable to the promotion of science ahcT 
genuine philosbphy. The revolution was a mort dis- 
tinguishing epoch, in the history of England^ as it ^ 
tered the Inie of succession by a power immediatety 
derived from the people, and gave such an ascendant' 
to their liberty, &s to extend its influence, secure its 
contmuance, and place it upon a solid and durable 
lbundation« The means by which it was accomplishedi 
trithout the eflusipn of blood, at least upon English 
ground, were as exti*aordinary as the importance of it 
iVas great, not only to Britain, but to the coilnmon 
interests of Europe. 

At the auspicious moment, when William III. 
gave his assent to the bill of rights, the hhiic of the 
constitution was completed. The most valuable parts 
of the feudal system, and the recent plans of liberty, 
were consolidated in one consistent and uniform msLss 
of jurisprudence. A. D 1688. The privileges of the 
people, and the prerogative of the idng, were weighed 
in the balance of justice ; and were ascertained and 
defoed, not so much by prescription on the one haLn4y 
or the predominance of a democratic party on the 
other, as by the m6re enlarged and moderate princi- 
pies of reason and expediency. The important change 
then introduced into the Succession to thre thione was 
csilculated to exclude the repetition of such an event, 
against which the laws had not before provided a 
reniedy. That tht crown should- never more be pos- 
sessed by a papist, was an important declaration made 
by the bill of rights : and with such , alarming appre^ 
bensions did the revolutionists view a monarch of that 
description, that they thought it necessary to deprive 
the future kings of England of the right given to every 
subject of choosing his own religion. The arguments 
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^Dt&vour of this restriction were cogent' and irresisti* 
ble. The religious liberty of the people was regarded 
a» intimately connected with their civil welfisire. A 
recent example had taught thetn) that the character, 
of a popish piince was inseparable from Uiat of a ^ 
despot ; and they wished for ever to prevent the r^pe-. 
tidon of the wrongs and outrages, which had spnmg 
from the union of bigotry with arbitrary power. In-, 
fluenced by a spirit of moderation^ and rather seeking, 
a remedy for fiatt abusesj than framing a goTernment 
npon principles of hazardous and untried theory^ they 
made few changes in die established laws and statutes. 
Qi)t they thoiight it a duty incumbent upon thei^ to 
embrace this opportunity of giving their due strength^ . 
vigour, and authority ,. to the liberty of the subject; 
Accordingly, the ascendancy of the law abov6 the will 
of the king was fully declared, his dispensing author-. 
ity was judged illegal, sind the undoubted privileges 
pf the subject to petition for a redress of grievances, , 
and to provide for his self defence, were guarded 
agsdn'st vlolatibn, in the most cloar and positive terms, 
T^Ke king was invested with every power, which his 
predecessors' had exercised over parliaments, corpo<^ 
rations^ the army, and the navy, except the power of 
doing injury ; and bis subjects were laid under those 
equitable restraints, which were most consistent with 
rational liberty. And to complete their independence, 
the privileges of Englishmen were not solicited as a 
favour, but asserted iQ the most emphatical terms, as 
an undoubted and inherent right. Allegiance and. 
^protection were declared reciprocal ties depending 
upon each other, and the dignity and hcmour of th^ 
^ing were involved in the security and happiness of 
Us subjects. 
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The reign of Qvehv Akvb was distimgiiii^cii.lij 41 
sQccemful war against France, in which John 4uke of 
Marlboroitgii, one of the greatest general^ ncfk Mj 
bf his ag6, bttt of mddem tinws, deieated by joi nnia^. 
lerntpted suceesrfoti of vktofies at die head of the 
allied armies of England, Germany, andrHoUand^liie 
attempts of Louis XIV. to ohtain utuversal sovereign- 
ty ; and raised the renown both of himself and. his 
country to the highei^ pitch of g^ory. This reign.^ 
-also rendered memorsJ^ by the union of Engiaiid.aiid 
Scotland, and their joint representation ""In the pariia- 
ment of Great Britain^^-^neasures which the i«gulart|r 
increasing and uriintei^upted' prosperity of both.ooiili- 
tries has amply justified. A. D. 1706. The death of 
Queen Anne ^as followed by the succession «of 'the 
house of HanbTer to the titfone^ and each descendant 
^f this illustrious family, pardculariy the rstsba^d 
SoTEREiGii who now holds the sceptre of the United 
lK.ingdom, Has ever protected the civil and religious 
rights of his subjects from violation, and bulk his glory 
upon the firmest hasis, by reigning in the hearts bf 
his subject^ and maintsdnlng the most endearing and 
the most exalted of all human charcaters— even that 
t)f being the Fathsii op bis People. 

Escpedient as tlie steps taken at the revolution 
might be to settle the govemment, it is unfortunate 
lor the tranquiifity of the country, that the event gave 
rise to polidcal divisions. The whigs and the lories 
liave since cfividedthe kingdom, and kept alive the. 
fiames of party spirit. Possibly, however, in a fme 
country like our own, where a wide field is opened for 
a rivalry of talents, and a competition of interests^ 
this counteibalance of parties may prevent evil, if H 
does not produce good. If the. current of opinion 
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MameA only in one .stresm^ tht y]f;slance. of govern* 
mei^ might be relaxed* the arrogftace of men in office 
might want a-saiutarf check, or their supiiieness be . 
4epnved -of a sdmulattTe; ^and no place could be Ibend 
for tl»t exertion of abilitses, tt hich often takea ita rise 
from opposition. Whatever be the party* under which 
they may be enlisted* we may be certain the men in 
power can only secure the great and permanent pros* 
perity of the nation, by a conscientious* upright^ and 
ms^nanimous discharge of their d^ty . The history of 
-tiie two parties is recorded with isuigular corr^ctnesis 
by Rapin* a dispassionate and candid foreigner,* His 
d^ail affords sufficient pn^ofe bow impoMUc a^ wqU^ 

* SeeRaphi) vol. ili* p. 796. Of hU impartiality and 

candour there are mai^ iastances. In his Life of Edward 

ill. voi ]* p. 418* and p. 436. See his remartis on die 

, treaty of Bi^gi»y-.*his Letter to Robethon at the end of 

vol, ii* and p. 6Q7 of the Dissertation on whlgs and tones, 

. To extricate himself from some historical difficulties, he 

.bas laid down two excellent rules. He remarks that the 

.national prejudices of our historians are very rooted, 

, chiefly upon tw<|f articles — ^the violation of treaties* and 

'the success of battles. For the former* where the truth 

was no other way to be discovered* he has frequently 

' made use of a very natural maxim* viz. that it is not 

likely that the party to whom a treaty is advantageous^ 

• should be the first to break it. As for the second article, 

nothing is more common than to see historians hesitate to 

own their nation vanquished, and they think it incumbent 

. upon them to diminish their losses* or magnify their victo-* 

ries. On these occasions, when Rapin could not fix the 

success of a battle by the consequences* he has taken care 

to inform the reader of the disagreement between the 

Historians. See Pre&ce* p. 4w 
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locked it Is ip eveiy statesman) while he hcAds th» 
hcRiOarst and treasure$ of fht kingdom in hb hmdsy 
not to pitfer didinter^stedness tocoirapdonyindepend^i 
eiice to servility, and jmbHc good to ^entrf ostiwifHtwn . 
of partial and piinite iulTantage. . 



„ CHAPTER II. ;. , 

THE SUINJSJ^T CONTINUED. 

THIS ^ransiei^t aild'sT^perficial view of the progi^si^^ 
of the constitution has enabled us to discover, that the ^ 
rays of true liberty first illuminated our Saxon ances-' 
tors ; the de^ipodsm of the Normans suddenly obscured 
this auspicious morning ; but' the sun of freedom broke ^ 
throagh the gloom, spread its beam over Runny Mead' 
/ and. the plains of M^iton, wliere the barons nobly vin- 
dicated their ancient i%hts from the oppression of their' 
i&onarchs. The storms of civil virar between the houses' 
of York and Lancaster raged with vio^ce for a time, 
and-darkened 1;he political horizon with the most tem- 
pestuous clouds. But the glorious suii of liberty again 
displayed itself at the reformation, was ^ain obscured 
t»y the confiict of king and people^ and finally shone ' 
forth vrith meridian glory at the revolution. 
\ The gradual progress of liberty in England wais hdt 
more beneficial with respect to the government of the 
country, than conductive to the enlargement and free- 
dom of opinion. The powers of the nund were directed 
with ardour and success to the examination of those 
rooted prejudices, which had been long received with- 
out sufficient reason. The struggles of contendiog 
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faclions gave birth to the exertions of Miltohi Sidney ; 
Locke, and Somers* These writers were the fouliders 
of new pplitipisil s(;hpols i and yr4 m^y rank jixnong their 
disciples a Montesquieu^ a 'ftoilsseauy a yohaire, a 
Franklin, and a Washington. If ever the Americein 
is disposed to boast of the freedom of his country, let 
him recollect, that the lessons of that freedom were 
taught him by the parent state. When the French 
maintain, that the plans of any of -their varying forms 
of democracy, since the revolution of 1789, have ori- 
ginated solely in the abstract prihcipfes and deduction^ 
of jreason, do they not ibrget that Britain firfet su^^s- 
ted to their legislators their best and most d.pprove<^ 
nnaxims of government : and that even at iht present 
moment, while they Iboast of^ enacting the moSlequita- 
ble laws, they transcribe the statute book 6r this couh- 
try ? When an Englishman, ask^ these qfuestions, he in* 
dulges much nobler and more generous feelings than 
those of vanity or arrogance ; for The experiences the 
most genuine satisfaction to obsei^, th^t the blessings 
he enjoys are not limited to Kis o#n contitty ; and 
wliile he protests against any deductiom^ ^hich rti&f be 
made from the principles of hiis owii government, thstt 
may disturb social order, and lead t6 anarchy and con- 
fusion, he is happy whenever they s^fe so judiciously 
reduced to practice as to promote the general welfare 
of mankind. 

In tracing the stream of liberty from its lowest ebb 
to its highest tide, the , different events, which have 
been brought forward in this short detail, are designed' 
to suggest, rather than to state a variety of useful re- 
flections. It is evident that the British constitution 
has reached its present state of improvement, not i^' 
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much in ccmaeqtience of the deep and refined specula- 
tions of philosophers and politicians, as by the concus- 
aton' of discordant interests, and the hostility of con- 
tending parties. The struggles for power before the 
revolution were very numerous, and in some of . them 
the rights of kinga were as flagrantly insuhed as those 
oiihtpeofile. The measures fiiequentiy employed fo? 
the destruction of the constitution, particularly in the 
reign of J^ihes It. were the means that ultimlately 
streng^ened its powers, and gave fresh vigour to its 
operadons. The auspicious effects and remote tenden- 
cy of many transactions, which contributed to its iin- 
j^rovementy were probably "neither foreseen by thri 
agents, nor formed any part of their plans. 

From the reigp of Johi^ to that pf William IIL ever]r. 
attempt in Uie form of war, treaty, and accommod^-, 
ticmji; has b^en mmift to nairow \\m drpk» i^d define 
th^ power of the royal prerogative ; end the designs 
<^ every, true patriot^ whenever aincerdy directed to 
the promotion of the good of the eommumly^ have ever 
been ultimately crowned witft success. In a period 
the most dhastrous ib the modem part of our history 
viz. the usurpation of Cromwell, the rights of property, 
which is the basis of our political establishment, wer^ 
grossly violated by a democratic faction. The popu- 
lace were roused to arms tp serve the ambitious pur- 
poses of hypocritical, tyrants, and the monarch j w^ 
overti^t^ed. The . events of past ^ges are recoiled 4n 
vain^ unless they afford useful lessons for the instrao* 
tion oi ourselves and our posterity. 

The Bi^iTisB CoNSTiTyrion deserves tho gratefkl 

homi^of every one who shares its blessings, and pre*^ 

' sents to the attention of the political specUlatists, both. 
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of oi^r oym aad other coimtrtes> thc^ fiurt^stthomc of ftdr 
miration and applause*, 

AU. the advantages of a representative Republic 
are derived frpm the right of the people, to choose 
their own menibers of the hofi^e qf commoru^ apd^ 
bqnou the important privile^^es. which thps^ naembers 



;Tbe home , qf lords forpas,^ noddle 1^ pjf. the po- 
litical chain b^tweei> the king; and the pec^le, ^id is 
l^eculiarly useful^ when r^igardedas-a ba^er against 
the; u^urpatipi^s.of sarbitraryjPo^j^er'on the on^ side^ 
ai^ the eac;cQafphmen1;s..pf j)op\^fur;UQ^n0oi^^ 
the qthec Coi^sidered^'as.^ assembly fippointed for 

* « The English, saidftiie illustrious President de Mon- 
t'tsqideu^ are the inokt ft^ peidple that evei^'v^ere upon 
earth. Etigland, ofall-t!ie 'natloits- in the irbrld, Ittha)^ 
Wbith hai kiM»^4ioW to fnafce th^ most (ail at ^e' same 
ilii^) of tboete three great things, rell^cn) commfrree, and 
liberty." \0nVwl,. who perhaps paid even wiith his lil^? 
lor 4hc^ o|]|>osiij^n ^ , bi9 a04Qi)s. to jblsjipipHQiiS) uijfB m hior 
letter to bif con8titii«»t|% f* The English gov^r^meiit, 
, which I hsjd. inve^tigati^d upon thesppt^ appeared to me^ Id; 
spite of its defects, a model for those nations that wex^ de. 
sirous to change their government. The work of M, De 
Lolme^ adds he, which is no more than an ingenious paner. 
g;yrick upon this excellent constitution, was at that time 
in the haiids of the learned few. It ought to have been 
made known to my countrymen ; for to mske ifknoWn was 
to mak^ it beloved.** Fas est et ab hoste doeeri. ' Seward's 
Anecdotes, vol, il, p. 3fi6j &c. «< Happy constiiution-! 
which the people Who posaiessit did not suddenly obtam i 
h.haa. cost therO rivsers of blood ; but they havr not purchased 
it too dear." VaUtliw his Law of Nations. See the «qua:* 
ly impartial and honourable; testimonies of Fliififi dc Cpn 
mines^ Rafiin^ De Lolmey Frederic k^ qf Pru^sitr^ Beati" 
nieile, the authors of ihe Encydopedie Methcdiqut;, &c. &q 



the retMbn of •tii€h'«umiifM) as-Buqrbebrott|;litfb1'* 
ward with precipitatioiiy either by the king or the 
houae <if cemmoost they are of the higher inipor«<^ 
taaoelo^he stale* 

As the kkig i» whoUy dependent w^ati the other 
branches of the ^onadtution for pe^uuary aid} he ia 
debarred from the execudbn of fiivolous or ambitious 
projects, even were h» manisters inclined to suggest 
them; aad can only ex^sate- those plans, which. ate 
determined by the -vcMGe of the majority of hia parlia- 
liient to be-eondiM^ve to.the good of the nali^n. 

The conatitutien- of England includes the essence 
of the three different fonas ^t government which^pre** 
vail in. the worldt without theii! attendant disadvani^a^ 
ges ; £pr w^ have democracy without confusion, aris- 
toocacy without i:igour, i^d ]^Qni^*chy without despo* 
tl9su» These pfinqipjes are so compounded iand mixeds 
as.to for{^ a,.pQUticid systemi9 which is capable of. prpi- 
dvf ijp^ more fr^e^om^ and true- i^id^i^ndence, than 
the.ren<yiirnedHx>mmonweakhs of Athens and Rome 
could boast, or perhaps ^lan wss ever enjeyed by assy 
other state in its highest prosperity. and perfection. 

Here then we behold that theory reduced to prac-^. 
dee, which <aie great polidcism of andquity pronoun- 
ced to be the, best ; and which another esteemed to be 
a :&ir subject of commendadon ; and 3^et if it ever 
should esdst, he maintained that it could not be per- 
manent. The duration^ however, of our consdtudon 
for 86 long a period of time, has happily proved, and, 
by the favour of a gracious Prbvidence, it is devoutly 
hoped will condnue to prove to the most remote dmes, ' 
the &llacy of his predicdon.* 

* V.Esse optime constitatsm rempublicsugi^ qtat. ex.trl- 
sius generibtts illis, regali, opdmo^ Qt pe^nilari, fit modice 
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' Tills is the source of Boaal order snd comfett^ &nd* 
Ir9>m it ftow the invalusuUe rights ^ free-bpm Eiigfish«» 
mtni These righ^ consist in the iuir enjoyment of^ 
security^ liberty, property, and the impartial admi- 
ni^tration of tiht laws. The Bnglishmanr whenever 
he is attacked, is not condemned to silence, or left un- 
protected. He can exercise a censoral power over hisL 
enenaes, and speak, or publish his sentiments to the' 
world. The courts of law are opai to his complaints, 
and he may throw himself with perfect confidence 
upon the upright and impartial deliberations of a jury 
of' his equals. He can petition the king and parlia- 
ment for a redress of his grievances, and he can keep 
arms for his defence suitable to his rank and condition; 
He thus enjoys all the privileges, which the tocial 
compact, when properly understood, can bestow, and 
his sphere of action is as enlarged as a good citizen 
can desire. It is indeed only confined within such 
lintits, as gTiu*d him from actions, which would 
prove dishonourable to himself, and perMcious to the 
public. See Blaekstone's Comment, vol. i, p. 50, 1 27. 
vol. iii, p. 60. vol. iv, p. 267, &c. 

This establishment is well a^pted to the manners 
and character of the people. The freedom of spirit, 

confiisa.*' Cicero Fragm. de Repub. lib. iL- <^ Cunctas 
natiooes eturbes.populus aut {nrimore^ aut singuli regont ; ^ 
delecta ex his, et conttituta reipublics forma laudari faci- 
Hus quam evenire, vel si cvenit, baud diutuma esse po- . 
test*' Tacitus, Ann. Lib. iv. The original, idea is.to be 
found in Polybius : lib. vi. p. 638. vol. ii, Edit. Casaub. Upon 
the nature of difierent goveroments, their origin and re- 
volutions, this profound author, whose works ought to be 
carefully stodted^yy every stateMna&i has made some judi-*' 
cioas remarks in his sixtli boofci 
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which forms its basis and. produces its glory ; and thfi 
rational checks^ which are laid upon the .difiereat 
branche^i of tiie legislature^ accord with that complex* 
ional boldness of disposit^n, which i^ corrected by our 
national sedateness and deliberation of character. The 
temper of the people^ Mke their climate, is variable and 
cloudy^ continually exhibiting the most striking cqUt 
' trasts^: but their prmciples of action, like those of their 
government and their reUgion) ia>e permanent and fixed. 

Stern o'er each bosom, reason holds her state, 
With daring aims, irregularly great ; 
PHde in their port, defiance hi their eye, 
' I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 
liitent on high designs, a thougbtfbl band, 
By forms anfaduoned, fre^ from nature's hand. . . 
'■ ■< Fieree in their native *hai*diQess of soul, 
'True 10 imagin'd right, above control : 
While even the peasaht boasts those rights to sca% 
A^d learns to venerate himself as Man*. ' 

The mild admihistration of justice, and the indiil*- 
gence of the law to the accused, is correspondent with 
that national benevolence^ which, at the call of distress 
and indigence, pours forth a stream of bounty with a 
degree of copiousness unknown in any other country. 
The equality of the laws, extending their unbbunded 
control, their restraints, and'privileges, from the thrpn^ 
to the cottage, clierishes the native dignity of the Bri- 
ton, and incx:eases the intrepidity of his character. Tim 
equality is- moreover an- incentive to every useful enter- 
prise, and encourages that activity of n^d and body, 
which is natural to man. In the extension of trade anpl 
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•otniherce to every quarter of the globe, in the perfec* 
tioh of manufactures, in the works of art, literature, 
and science, and in the execution of great projects 
which are recommended by the prospect of private ad- 
v£mtage or public utility, thfe Englishman is krdent and 
mdefatigable, and outstrips in the race of competition 
most of the inhabitants of the earth. 

Such is the prospect of the British government, 
and such are its transcendent advantages and benign 
effects. Still, however, we are accustomed to hear 
complaints of the prevalence of various political evils, 
and public grievances. There are some indeed, which 
the enemies of their country exaggerate with a male- 
volent pleasure, and others which its friends acknow- 
ledge with sincere concern. But these are not the 
faults of the constitution; for if they were, they could 
without difficulty "be removed. And thia displays the 
advantages arising from our political system in a new 
and striking light. For does it not possess a principle 
of aaiendment, and a capacity of melioration ? With- 
out requiring any other aid, can it not -supply a remedy 
for every disease, which it is in the power of any hu- 
man system to alleviate or cure ? The three great 
branches of which it consists, the king, the lords, 
and the commons, can of themselves revise what 
is obsolete, correct what is wrong, extend what is 
partial, and supply what is deficient in the laws and 
constitutions of the state. They can remove the ob- 
structions which impede the progress of the political 
ndachine ; they can give new strength to its various 
parts, and new velocity to its motion. And the acts 
of parliament which are passed every session, adapted 
to the particular circttmstances and necessities of the 
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tiines,iare conspicuous and glorious ptx)ofs of 'this 
•nergetic imd beneficial power. - 1 

Have we not thefeforey I may confidently ask^ abutf- 
dant reason to glory in the nan^ and in the privileges 
of Britons ? Has not Providence showed its peculiar 
kindness in placing us in this favoured islandv^!^ 
sheltering us under the protection of this most excefP- 
lent system ? Let us cast our eyes around the globe, 
survey the mighty emigres- of the world, arid coniettl- 
plate the forms ^f government, by which they uH 
distinguished ; and then let us ask, if they can supply 
\ls with a superior, or an equal share of political good. 
From the arbitrary sway of a Russian Czar, or a Tui»k* 
ish Sultan, an Englishman turns with aversion ? luid 
with what eyes can he survey the inhabitants of other 
eountries, with whom he has a closer relation from, 
similarity of -manners, or vicinity of situation ? They 
can excite no emotions but those which increase his 
attaclTment to his own couhtry— -« country which has 
from generation to generation been favourable to thb 
progress of that true liberty') which in ancient times 
diowed, and only showed, herself for a short period 
to the brave and ingenious nations of the south of Eu- 
rope. Short was her influence in polished Athens, 
short in martial Rome. Invisible to the world fbt' 
ages, during the baleful prevalence of general tyranriy^ 
superstition, and barbarity, she at last appeared upon 
the shores of Britain ; and finding the character and 
the genitis of the people favourable to her great de- 
Mgns, here she fixed her abode, «nd developed her 
matchless plan. Here she seats a king upon the 
throne, whose happiness is centered in that of his sub* 
jects ; and one of the noUest and nriost illustrious acts* 
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ef wliose reign has been to T&k^dtx judgesy the dis* 
pensers of the laws, perfectly independent of his 
will. Here she establislves the members of the housed 
of parlhunent, loyal^ enlightened^ and magnanimous. 
The expression of their uhited will is eqilial law, jus* 
l&ce, toleration, security, order, and happiness. The 
rulers and the people, both those who give, and those 
to whom this, happiness is imparted, deserve it the 
mpre> as it is, their ardent wish and unilprm endea 
your to communicate the same blessings to otlierS) 
which they enjoy themselves. In whatever region^ 
of the globe ^e British commerce flourishes^ an^ also 
felt the ;happy effects of the British polity. From the 
bl^eak mountains of Scotlimd, to the sunny shores of 
Malabar, is diffused its benign influence ; and, no place 
attests tl^e pow^r of Britain) which ^^^ not equally 
^itn^s^.tjie.^ .mlldnjess .of: her, gove^rnment, and the 
e^ell^nce of her laws* ' . 

,. . And if more considerations can be W:anted to en^^^r. 
Opr country and its political ihstitiitipns to us, Uiey 
n]^y, arise. from. .the recollection of the great and ex- 
t|;aordina^y eyenta which h^ve tajten place since th© 
French revoluliori* Upoit the continent .we have 
Sjpen the Gp^ua qf iffnovatian plying M» daatrzictiv^ 
Vforky overturning some governments by open war^ 
a^ un4e9nnining othc^ by secjret plpta. At bome^ 
we havq witnessed the conflicts of party, and the con-;^ 
^^racies of &ctio^ ; i^hilst our constitution, as^^ rocks, 
resist the billQWs and the sky," has remained .firm 
and uninjured. The. stprms vhich have assaulted it,, 
^id the sheltei: which it has afibrded us, and all whox 
have sought pur shores £6r protection, have served to 
prove its unalterable stability, as ^elfas its inestiman 
ble value. 

B 2 
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The youth of the Bdt^h empire ivill best show 
their conviction of these important truths by their 
persevering obedience to the laws, and their prudent 
use of the blessings conferred by their native country. ^ 
3ut to defend this venerable edifice of liberty from the 
machinations of domestic,, and the assaults of foreign 
enemies, is a charge which devolves more immedi- 
ately upon the nobility, and upon those who are 
deputed to represent their countrymen in parliament. 
The conscientious and careful exercise of this most 
honourable trust is a duty which they owe to their 
ancestors, to- themselves, and their descendants; and 
what lsd)our can be too unremittiogi wha^ idg^ance 
Coo active, what public spirit too exalted and ardent, 
to preserve unsullied and unimpaired a Constitu- 
tion, which is the brightest ornament, the most glo- 
rious privilege, and^the most valuable inheritance ever 
f^joyed by mankind ? * 

Hail sacred Tolky^ by Freedom rear'd I 
Hail sacred Freedom, when by law restraint \ 
Without you what were men ? a grov'ling herd, 
. Itk darkness, wvetchedness, and want endiain'd. 
Sublim'd by you, the Greek and Roman reignM ' 
In artsAinrivallM : O ! to latest days, 
In Mbicn may your infloence unpro£u&'d 
To godlike worth the gen'r»us bosom ruse. 
And prompt the sage's lore, and fire the poet's lays. 

BBATTXE's MlNSTRBIi^ 
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LOGIC, OR TUB RIGHT US£ OiF R£ASC»Y. 

IT is a Ycry great error for any one to suppose^ 
that logic consists only in those formal debates and 
verbal di§p\^t;^ca:vs> ^ which the schoolmen and their 
followers consumed so much tii^e in the dark ages^ 
previous to th» revival of classical learning. It is. 
equally a mistake |o imagine^ that it is merely intend* 
ed to teach tb^ method of disputing by rul^s, and to 
instruct a young man to converse, not from a love of 
truths but a desire of victory. As there is nothing 
more disingeuuous than such a conduct as this| no* 
thing more unbecommg a rational being, than to op- 
I>ose sophistry to good sense, and evasioa to sound 
argument,' the logician disclaims this ubuse of the 
principles of his art, and vindicates its rights by dis- 
playing its true and proper ofiice. It is in reality ca-. 
pable of affording the most important assistance.to the 
understanding in its ij^uiries after truth ; it is emi^ 
nently useful in the common affair's of life, and ren-^ 
ders the greatei^t service to science, learning, virtue 
%n4 religion. 
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* Logic is thf art qfjbmdng' correct ideasy and qfde* 
ducing right inferences Jrom them ; or it may be said tq 
constitute the knowledge of the human mind, inas«*' 
much as it tr^e^ the progress of all our information! 
from our first and most simple conceptions of things^ 
to those numerous conclusions^ which result from com<^ 
paring them together.. It teaches us in wh^t order pur 
thoughts succeed each other, and it inistructs us in t&e 
relation which subsists between our. ideas, ip^d the ten?a9 
in which we express them. It distinguishes their dif- 
ferent kinds, and points out their properties ; discoYferi^ 
the sources of our intellectual mistakes, and shows jbo^, 
we may correct and prevent them. It displays those 
principles and rules, which we follow, although imper- 
ceptibly, whenever we think in .a manner conformable 
to truth. . • 

The faculty of reason is the preeminent quality, jby 
which mankind are distinguished from ail oth^r ^-^ 
mals : but still we are far from finding that they posse$i»^ 
jt in the same degtee. There is indeed as great 9fy, 
inequality in this respect in different persons, as there^ 
is in their strength and s^lity of body. Nor oug^- 
this disproportion to be wholly ascribed to the original., 
constitution of the minds of men, or the difference of 
their natural endowments ; for, if "^e take a survey of 
the nations of the world, we*^ shall that find some are 
immersed in ignorance and barbarity, others enlighten- . 
ed by learning and science : and what is still more re*, 
tnarkable, the people of the same nation have been ^n 
various ages distinguished by these very opposite cha<* 
tacters. it is therefore by due cultivation, and proper 
diligence, that we increase the vigour of our minds, 
and carry reason to perfection. Where this method > 
is followed, the intellect acquires strength, and know- 



fcdge is enlarged in every direction ; where it is ne- 
glected, we remsdn ignorant of the value of our own 
powers'; and those faculties, by which ^e are qualified 
to survey the vast fabric of the world, to contemplate 
the whole 'face of nature, to investigate the causes of 
things, an(! to arrive at the most important conclttsions 
sts to our welfare and happiness, remain buried in dark* 
nesi^ and obscurity. No branch of science therefore 
aifords us a fairer prospect of improvement, than that 
which relates to the understanding, defines its powers, 
and shows the method, by which it acquired the stock 
of its ideas, and accumulates genera] knowledge :-— 
this is the province of logic. 
It is properly divided into four parts, viz. 
' I. Perception. II. Iudgment. III. Reason- 
ing. IV. Method. 

In this division the logicians have followed the (5oursc 
of nature, as we shall find, if we reflect upon the con- 
duct and progress of the understanding. These divi- 
sions have so (ilose a connexion with' each other, that 
it is scarcely possible to arrive at perfection in x)ne of 
them, Mdthout the assistance of the others. To treat 
of perception we must make use of method ; and in 
order to reason we must form every proposition with 
a due regard to rules. 

- * I. Perception consists in the attention of the un- 
derstanding to the objects acting upon it, whereby 
it becomes sensible of the impressions they make ; 
and the notices of these impressions, as they exist in 
the mind, are distinguished by the name of idea9. If 
we attend carefully to our thoughts, we shall observe 
two fountains or sources of knowledge, from which 
(he understanding is .supplied with all its ideas^ or 
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.matetids of thinking.— ^These are ^^nsation and r^- 

^ehaation is th« source of our original ideas, and 
, comprehends the notices conveyed into the mind b7 
impulses or impressions made upon the organs of 
sen^e. Such are the perceptions of colours, sounds, 
tastes, &sc. But we derive all these ideas, great as 
Is their number, solely from external 'objects. Ariotiier 
source of impressions arises from the attention of the 
mind to its own perceptions, and considers the various 
modes, in which it employs itself concerning them. 
Thus we acquire the ideas of thinking, doubting, be- 
lieving, &c. which are, the different intellectual opera- 
lions repiresented to us hj our own tonsciousness. 
This act of the mind is called reflection ; and it evi- 
dently implies sensation, as the impressionar it furnishes 
proceed from the powers of the understanding occu-^ 
pied m the contemplation df ideas^ with which it ha» 
be^n previously stored. 

A pix>per consideration' of these two sources of om* 
thought!^ will give us a clear and ditstiirct view of the 
nature ' of the mind, and the first steps it takes 
In the path of knowledge. From the^e simple 
beginning^ all our discoveries derive their origin ; for 
the mind thus stored vnth. its original notices of things 
has a power of conftbining, inodifying, and placing 
tfaem in an infinite variety of lights, by which means 
it is enabled to multiply the objects of its perception, 
and finds itself possessed of an inexhaustible stock of 
materials for reflection and reasoning. It is in the 
▼arious comparisons of these ideas, according to such . 
combinations as are best adapted to its ends,' that we 
exert ourselves in the a6ts of judging tuid reasoning, 
enlarge our mental prospects^ and can extend them in 
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every direction. Thus are we enabled to form a notion 
of the whole progress of the soul, from the first dawn« 
lags of tliojught to the utmost limits of human know- 
ledge. And it is particularly to be observed, that 
among our numerous discoveries^ and the infinite va« 
Fiety of pur' conceptions, we are unable to find one 
original idea, whiclr is not derived from sensation or 
reflection ; or one complex idea, which is not com. 
posed of these original ones« ^^ Our observation em« 
ployed either about external sensible objects, or about 
the internal operations of pur minds, perceived and 
rciflectedpn by ourselves, is that which supplies our un- 
derstandings with all the materials of thinking. These 
two are th^ fountains of knowledge, from whence all 
the ideas we have> or can naturally have, do spring." 
Locke, book ii, chap. 1. see likewise book i, chapi. 2. 
and book ii, chap« 1. 

The ideas, with which the.mind is thus furnished, 
fall naturally under two heads. First, those original 
impressions which are conveyed by sensation and re<> 
flection, and' which exist uniformly and without any 
shadow of variety* and are called simple ideasy such as 
the ideas of colour, sound,. heat. Sec. And, secondly ^ 
those notions which result from the various combina* 
dons of simple ideas, whether they are suppK>sed to 
co-exist in any particular subject, or are united together 
by the mind when it enlarges its conceptions. These 
are called complex ideaa^ such as a triangle, a square, 
&.C.' and are of two principal kinds ; first, such as are 
derived from external objects, and represent tliose 
combinaticms of thought, which have a real existence 
sn nature ; of this kind are all our ideas of substances. 
Secondly, the conceptions formed by the mind itself^ 
arbitrarily uniting and pitting together its ideas* This 
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makes by fer the largest class, and comprehends alf 
those ideas, which niay be properly termed our ownv 
They are called abstract or untveraal^ such as white- 
ness, beliuty,-melody, &c. and are produced in Various 
ways ; for either the mind combines several simple 
ideas together, in order to form them into one con- 
ception, in which the number and quality of the ideas 
united are principally considered, and thus we acquire 
all our compound notions ; or it fixes upon any of our 
ideas whether simple or compound ; or upon the ideas 
of substances, and omitting the circumstances of time, 
place, real existence, or whatever renders it particular, ' 
' considers the appearance alone, and makes that a repre- 
sentation t6f all that are of the same kind ; or, lastly, 
it compares things with one another, examines their 
mutual connexions, and thereby furnishes itself with 
a new stock of notions, known by the name of rekt' 
Hons^ which are proportional, as equal, more, less, &c. 
or natural, as father, mother, &c. or civil, as king and 
people, general and army. Sec. This division of our 
ideas, as it seems to be the most natural, and truly to 
represent the manner in which they are introduced into 
the mind, will be found to include' them ih all their 
varieties. 

We know that our thoughts, although so numerous 
and manifold, are all contained within our own breasts, 
and are invisible. But as the Supreme Being formed 
mankind for society, he has provided Us with organs 
proper for framing articulate sounds, and given us also 
a capacity of uung those sotmds, as signs of internal 
conceptions. From hence are derived words and 
languages.' See Locke on the- Ends of Language, book* 
iii, c. 10. For any sound being once determined upon 
to stand as the sign of an idea, custom by degrees 
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establishes such a connexion between them, that the 
appearance of the idea in the understanding always 
brings to our remembrance the name, bj which it is 
expressed : and in lik^ manner the hearmg of the 
name never fails to excite the idea which it is intend- 
ed to denote. 

Definition is the unfolding 9ome conception of the ndnd 
by foordsy vfhich answer to the term made use <if as the 
sign of the concefition^ ^^ or it is the showing the mean- 
ing of one word by several other not synonymous 
terms.'' Locke, vol. i, p. 455. It furnishes us with 
the fittest means of communicating our thoughjt3 ; for 
if we were unable to impart our complex ideas to each 
other by the aid of definition, it would in many cases 
be impossible to make them known. This is evident 
in those ideas which are solely the offspring of the 
mind. For as they exist only in the understanding, 
and have no real objects in nature, in conformity to / 
- which they are framed, if we could not communicate 
them to others by description, they must be confined 
to the narrow limits of a single mind. All the beauti^ 
ful scenes which spring from the fancy of a poet, and 
by his lively imagery give such entertainment to his 
readers, if he was destitute of this faculty of display- 
ing them by words, could not extend their influence 
beyond his own breast, or give pleasure to any one, 
except the original inventor. . 

In our remarks upon language in general, wc have 
adverted to the u§e and importance of definitions. 
Locke, book iii, chap. 4. To simple ideas we know 
them to be inapplicable: but as they are intended tq 
make known the meaning of words, standhig for all 
complex ideas, if we were always careful to form those 

VOL. II. £ 
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ideas with exactness^ and to copy our definitions from 
them with precision, as a skilful painter does a good 
likeness ; much of the obscurity and confusion of lan- 
guage, as it is used both in writing and conversation, 
might be prevented. 

II. The mind being furnished with ideas, the next 
step necessary in the progress of knowledge is to 
compare them together, in order to judge of their 
agreement or disagreement. In this connected view 
of our ideas, if the relation is such as to be immedi- 
ately discoverable by the bare inspection of the mind, 
the judgments thence obtained Are called intuitive^ 
from a word that denotes to look at, or into : forin 
this case a mere attention to ideas compared is 
sufficient to inform us how far they are connected or 
disjoined. Thus, " that the whole is greater than any 
of its parts" is an intuitive judgment, nothing more 
being required to convince us of its truth, than an at- 
tention to the ideas of whole and part. Intuition there- 
fore is no more than an immediate perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of any two ideas. This 
is the first of the three foundations of our knowledge, 
upon which depends that species of reasoning, which 
is called demonstration. For whatever is deduced 
from our intuitive perceptions by a clear and connect- 
ed series of proofs is said to be demonstrated, and 
produces absolute certainty. Hence tlie knowledge 
obtained in this manner is what we properly term 
Science, because in every step of the argument it 
carries its own evidence with it, and leaves no room 
for doubt. It is to demonstration that mathematical' 
studies are indebted for their peculiar clearness and 
certainty. 
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The second ground of human judgment, from 
wfcich we infer the existence of the objects which 
surround us, and fall under the immediate notice of 
our senses', is exfierieTice, When we behold the sun, 
or direct our eyes to a building, we not only have ideas 
of those objects, but ascribe to them a real existence 
independent of the mind. It is likewise by the infor- 
mation of the senses, that we judge of the qualities 
of bodies ; as when we assert that snow is ivhite, fire 
is hot, or steel hard. As intuition is the foundation 
of all scientific, so is experience the foundation of all 
natural knowledge. For the latter being wholly con- 
versant with objects of sense, or with those bodies 
which constitute the natural world, and we can only 
discover their properties by a series of observations, 
it is evident, that in order to improve tliis branch of 
knowledge, we must have recourse to the method of 
trial and experiment. 

The third ground of judgment is testimony. There 
are many f.\cts, that will not admit an appeal to the 
senses. All human actions, when -considered as al- 
ready past, are of this description. As from the other 
two grounds are deduced scientific and natural know- 
ledge, so from this we derive historical^ by which is 
meant not only, a knowledge of the civil transactions 
of states and kingdoms, but of all cases where the 
evidence of witnesses is the ground of our belief. 

The act of assembling our ideas togetlier, and 
joining or disuniting them according to the result of 
our perceptions, is called judgment ; but when these 
judgments are expressed by words, they are called 
propositions. A firofiosition therefore is a sentence 
denoting some judgment, whereby two or more ideas 
are af&rmed to agree or disagree. The idea of which 
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we affirm or deny any thing, and of course the term 
expressing that idea, is called the subject of the pro- 
position. The idea affirmed or denied, as also the 
term expressing it, is called the firedicate ; and that 
word which in a proposition connects these two ideas 
is called the cofiula ; and if a negative particle be an- 
nexed, we thereby understand that the ideas are dis- 
joined. The substantive verb is commonly employed 
as the copula, as in this proposition ; *^ God is omni- 
pbtcnt ;'* where the verb substantive represents the 
copula, and sig^fies the ag^ement of the ideas of 
God and omnipotence. But if it be our -intention to 
separate two ideas, then, in addition to the verb sub- 
stantive, we must also employ some particle of nega- 
• tion, to express this repugnance. The proposition 
*• man is not perfect** inay serve as an example of this 
kind ; where the notion of perfection being removed 
from the idea of man, the negative particle riot is 
inserted after the copula, to signify the disagreement 
between the subject and the predicate. . . 

Propositions are affirmative and negative^ umversal 
and particttlarj absolute and conditional^ simple and 
com/ioundy and are generally dinsible into self-evident 
and demonstrable. 

When the mind joins two ideas, we call it an affirm" 
ative judgment ; when it separates them, we denomi- 
nate it a negative judgment ; and as any two ideas 
compared together must necessarily either agree or 
disagree, it is evident that all our judgments are in- 
cluded in these two divisions. Hence likewise the 
propositions expressing these judgments are all either 
affirmative, or negative. An affirmative proposition 
ccmnects the predicate with the Subject, as ^ a stone 
is heavy ;" a negative proposition separates them, aa 
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^••God i» not the author of evik'* Affirmation, there- 
finre U the samib bb joinmg two ideas together, and 
this is done by means of the^copula. Negation, on 
the conttrary, dMiotes a repugnance between the ideas 
compared*; in which case, a negative pardcle must 
he employed, to show that the connexion included in 
the copula does not take place. 

Our ideas according to what has been already ob- 
served, are all angle als they enter the mind, and re- 
present individual objects. But as by abstraction we 
can render them universal, so as to comprehend a 
whole class of things, and sometimes sevjeral classes 
«t once, the tenns expressing these ideas must be in 
like manner universal. Thus when we say, " men 
are mortal," we consider mortality not as confined to 
-one, or any number of particular men, but as what 
may be affirmed without exception of the whole spe- 
ciesk By this means the proposition becomes as 
general as the idea which is its subject ; and indeed 
.'derives its universality entirely from that idea being 
more or less so, according as it may be extended to 
, a smaller or greater number of individuals. 

A particular proposition has some general term for 
.its subject, but with a mark of limitation added, to 
denote that the predicate agrees only with some of 
the individuals comprehended under a species, or with 
one or more of the species belonging to a genus, and 
not with the whole universal idea. Thus, ^^ some 
st(mes are heavier than ircHi ;" ^' some men have an 
' imcommon share of folly." In the last of these pro- 
positions the subject ^' some men" implies only a 
certain number of individuals comprehended under a 
auiglo apecies. 

B 2 , ' 
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We Biay observe th^reforei that, all pi^^si^ns 
are either afiiFmati?e or negative % nor is it less 
evident) that in both cases they may be uniyerlal or 
pardcular. Hence arises that celebrated fourfoM di« 
vision of them into universal affirmative^ Bnd'univereal 
negative^ fiarticular affirouUvve^ and fiarticular negaHve^ 
which comprehends all their varieties. The utility of 
this mode of distinction will appear more evident, when 
We come to speak of reasoning and syllogism. • 

Propositions are either absolute or conditional. The 
absolute are those, wherein we afiirm some property 
inseparable from the idea of the subject, and whicb 
therefore belongs to it in all possible cases ; as '^ God 
is infinitely, wise,"—* ^^ Virtue tends to the ultimate hap- 
piness of man." But when the predicate is not neces*- 
sarily connected with the idea of the subject, unless 
upon some consideration distinct from that idea, the9 
the proposition is called conditional. The reason, of 
the name is taken from the supposition annexed, aiMi 
may be expressed as such ; thus— -^^ If a stone is expo* 
Bed to the rays of the sun, it will contract some degree 
of heat." 

Nothing is more important in the acquisition of ac^ 
curate knowledge, than a due attention to this division 
of propositions. If we are careful never to afiirm things 
absolutely, but when the ideas are inseparably united^ 
and if in our other judgments we distinctly mark the 
conditions, which determine the predicate to belong 
to the subject, we shall be less liable to mistake in 
applying general truths to particular concerns of hu- 
xnanlife. 

Propositions, when only two ideas are compared to- 
gether, are in general called »mfile^ because, having 
tat one subject and one predicate, they are the etfect of a 
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single judgmenty which admits >f no subdivisioh. But 
if several ideas preseot theiAselreiB to our thoughts at 
oace so that we are led to affirm the same thing of dif- 
ferent objects, or different things of the same object, 
the proportions expressing these judgments are called 
com/iound; because they may be resolved into as many 
others, as there are subjects or predicates in the whole 
complex determination of the mind. Thus, ^ God is 
infinitely wise and infinitely powerful :'* here there are 
two predicates, " infinite wisdom" and "infinitie power," 
both affirmed of the same subject : and accordingly the 
proposition m?iy be resolved into two others, which dis- 

■ 

.tinctly affirm these predicates. 

When any proposition is presented to the mind, if 
the terms in which it is expressed be understood upon 
comparing the ideas together, the agreement or disa- 
greement asserted is eithier immediately perceived or 
found to be too remote from the present reach of the 
understanding. In the first case the proposition is ssdd 
to be self'svidenfj and requires no proof whatever ; be- 
cause a bare attention to the ideas themselves produces 
full conviction and certainty. But if the connexion 
or repugnance comes not so readily under the inspec- 
tion of the mind we must have recourse to reasoning ; 
and if by a clear series of proofs we can ascertain the 
truth proposed, insomuch that self evidence shall ac- 
company every step of the argument, we are then able 
to prove our assertion, and the proposition is said to be 
demonstrable. When* we affirm, for instance, "that 
it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be," 
whoever understands the terms used, perceives at the 
first glance the truth of what is asserted, nor can he bring 
himself to believe the contrary. But if we say, " this 
world^had a beginning," the assertion i^, indeed, equally 
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true, butBhines not foHh with the 8&me deg^ree of 
tTidetice* We find great difficoltjr in conceiving how 
the world could be created out of nothing, and are not 
brought to a full assent to the assertion, until hj reason- 
ing we arrive at a clear view of the absurdity involved 
in die contrary supposition. ' Hence this proposition is 
of the kind we call demonstrable, inasmuch as its truth 
is not immediately perceived, but yet may be made evi* 
dent, by means of others more known and obvious, 
Whence it follows as an unavoidable consequence. 

III. Rbasonino. It frequently happens, in com^ 
paring our ideas together, that their agreement of 
disagreement cannot be discerned at first sight, espe* 
cialiy if they are of such a nature, as not to admit of 
an exact application to each other. It therefore be^ 
^eomes necessary to^scover some third idea, which 
will admit of such an application, as the present case 
requires; wherein if we succeed, all difficulties vanish 
and the relation we are in search of may be traced with 
eaie. This manner of detei^ining the relation be- 
tween any two ideas by the intervention of a third, with 
which they may be compared, is what we call reawn* 
fiiy, and is indeed the chief instrument, by which we 
extend our discoveries, and enlarge our knowledge. 
The great art consists inr fiilding out such intermedi- 
ate id<^as, as, when compared with the others In the 
question, will furnish evident truths ; because it is on- 
ly by such means we can arrive at the knowledge of 
what is concealed and remote. 

As in the second part of lo^c, our judgments, when 
expressed by words, were called firofiontiom ; so here 
in the third part, the expressions of our reasoning are 
ternied m^UogUma. ' By a syllogism is meant an argu- 
meta conmtmg of three firofioettionej eo disfioetdy ae 
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that the Jaat is neceaaarUy inferred from the two which 
precede it» 

In the composition of a syllogism two things are ta 
be considered) viz. its matter and its form. The mat* 
ter consists of three propositions composed of three 
ideas or terms variously joined. These three terms 
ai*e called the major^ the minor^ and the ndddle* 
The predicate of the conclusion is csdied the major 
terhi, because it is commonly of a larger compass and 
more genera) signification than the minor term, or sub* 
ject of the conclusion. The major and minor terms 
are called the extremes. The middle term is the third 
idefi disposed in two propositions, in such a manner as 
to show the connexion between the major and minor 
terms in the conclusion, for which reason the middle 
term itself is sometimes called the argument. The 
proposition, which contains the predicate of the con- 
clusion CO nnected with the middle term, is usually 
called the major proposition ; whereas the minor pro* 
position connects the middle term with the subject 
of the conclusion, and is sometimes called the a^- 
sumpticai. These rules are chiefly applicable to sim- 
ple or categorical syllogisms, although every syllogism 
contains something analogous to them*. 

Compound syllogisms are composed of two or more' 
single ones, and may be resolved into thein ; thje chief 
kinds are the e/dchiremaj the dUemmoj and the eorites. 
These figures are liable to abuse, and are often more 
specious than solid. The efdchirema is an argumentf 
which contains the proof of the major and the minor 
or both, before it draws the conclusion.^ This is fre- 
quently used in Mrritihg, in public speeches, and in 
common conversation, in order that each part of the 
♦ Watt's Logic, p. 281, 301, kc, , 
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discourse may be confirmed, and put out of doubt, as 
it proceeds towards the conclusion, which was chiefly 
designed. Thus the oration of Cicero, for Milo, may 
be reduced to this figure. " It is lawful for a person 
to kill those who lie in "wait to kill him, as is allowed 
by the law of nature, and the practice of mankind. 
But Clodius lay in wait for Milo with that intention, 
as appears from his guard of soldiers and his travelling 
armed ; therefore it was lawful for Milo to till Clo- 
dius." Thtdiiemma divides the whole argument into 
all its parts or members by a disjunctive proposition, 
and then infers something concerning each part, which 
is finally inferred concerning the whole. Thus Cicero 
argues to prove, that all pain ought to be borne with 
patience. ." All pain is either violent or slight ; if 
it be slight, it may easily be endured ; if violent, it 
will certainly be short ; therefore all pain ought to be 
borne with patience.'* But for this figure to be correct 
two things are required, 1 . the full enumeration of 
ail the particulars of a subject; 2. that it press the 
opponent only, and not be liable to be retorted upon 
the person who uses it. In the soritea several middle 
terms are used to connect one another successively in 
several propositions, till the last proposition connects 
its predicate with the first subject. Such is the jocu- 
lar argument of Themistocles to prove that his little 
son governed the whole world. " My son governs 
his mother, his mother governs me ; I govern the 
Atheniians, the Athenians all Greece ; Greece com- 
mands Europe, and Europe the world." 

There is one kind of syllogism which is defective, 
and is called an enthymeniy because only the conclu* 
elusion «with one of the premises is expressed, whilst 
the other is reserved in the mind. This forms the 
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most commoti kind of arguitient, both in conversation 
and in writing ; for it would require too much time to 
draw out all our thoughts in regular order, accordiag 
to mood and figure. Besides, we pay so much respect 
to the understanding of others, as to suppose that 
they are acquainted with the major or minor, which 
is suppressed or implied, when we state the other 
premises, and the conclusion. 

With respect to the nature of aofihiatry or fulac 
reasonings and the best methods of detecting its various 
artifices to impose upon the understanding, the popu- 
lar treaties upon this subject, particularly Logic^ or 
the right uae of Reason^ by Watts, and the Conduct of 
the Understandings by Locke,* may be consulted to 
great advantage. 

From the short survey we have taken, it appears, 
that logic, beginning with the first principles of thought, 
ascends gradually from one decision of the judgment 
to another, and connects' these decisions in such a 
manner, that every stage of the progression brings 
intuitive certainty with it. It appears likewise that 
reason is the ability of deducing unknown truths from 
propositions that are already known ; and that no pro- 
position is admitted into a syllogism, as one of the 
previous judgments upon which the conclusion rests, 
unless it is itself a known and established truth, and 
the connexion of which with selfevident principles 
has been already traced. 

If Aristotle was not the first, who reduced logic to 
a system, he was certainly the most eminent of loi 
gicians.t He claims the invention of the whole theory 

* See particularly Section 42. 

t For a very clear account of Aristotle and his works, 
see his Ethics and Politics by Dr. GUUes, 2 voL 4to. 1797. 
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of syUogiapas. He loialysed them with astonishing 
subtlety, exhibited them to view in every shape, enacted 
the laws by which they are regulated, and invented 
all the. forms into which they can be moulded. All 
subsequent writers upon the subject of dialectics have 
been indebted to him for nearly the whole of their 
systems. But after mankind had involved themselves, 
in the labyrinths of Aristotelian disputation for near 
two thousand years, and perplexed their understand- 
ings to little purpose, the great lord Bacon proposed 
the method of induction, as a more effectual means of 
arriving at truth.* 

. By Induction is meant a -general inference drawn from 
several particular firofiositiona. This method has con- 
tributed very materially to the improvement of the 
arts, and the increase of knowledge, more particular- 
ly in the researches of natural philosophy. Upon. the 
uae of induction as applied to the general discovery 
of truth, the ingenious author of' The Chart and Scale* 
of Truth" makes this excellent remark. " As induc- 
tion is the first, so it is the most essential and funda- 
mental instrument of reasoning : for as syllogism can 
never produce its own prineiples, it must have them 
from induction; and, if the general propositions, or 
secondary principles, be imperfectly or infirmly estab- 
lished, and much more if they be taken at hazard, 
upon authority, or by arbitrary assumption, like those 
of Aristotle, all the syllogising in the Ivorld is a vain 
and useless logomachy, only instrumental to the mul- 
tiplication of felse learning, and to the invention and 
confirmation of error. The truth of syllogisms de- 

* Lord Bacon's general plan will be fully explained in 
the following chapter. 
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pends ultimately on the truth of axionis, and the truth 
Of axioms on the soundness of inductions*." 

IV. The fourth operation of the mind relates to the 
arrangement of our thoughts, when we endeavour to 
unite them in such a manner, that their mutual con- 
nexion and dependence may be clearly seen. To this 
operation the logicians give the name of Meth6d ; 
and in the course of their development of the powers 
of the understanding, they assign to it the last place. 

In the arrangement of our thoughts, either for our 
own use, or when we intend to communicate and un- 
fold our discoveries to others, there ai'e two modes pf 
proceeding, which are equally in our power to choose : 
for we may so propose the truths relating to any sub- 
ject of inquiry or part of knowledge, as they presented 
themselves to the minld, and carry on the series of 
proofs in a reverse order, until they at last terminate 
in first principles : or, beginning with these principles, 
we may adopt the contrary method, and from them 
deduce, by a direct train of reasoning, all the proposi- 
tions we desire to establish. From this diversity in 
the manner of ari'angiQ'g our thoughts originates the 
two fold division of method. When truths are so pro- 
posed, and put together as they were, or might have 
been discovered, this is called the anaiytic method^ or 
the method of resolution ; inasmuch as it traces things 

• Chart and Scale of Truth, vol. i, p. 5a Syllogismu ^ ex 
propositionibus constat, proposiliones ex verbis, verba no- 
tionum tesaers sunt. Itaque si notiones ipsae (2d quod 
basis rei est) confuse sint & temere a rebus abstracts, ni- 
hil in iis qu» superstruuntur est firmitadinis. Itaque spes 
est una in inductione vera, Baconi Novum Organ : vol i| 
p. 275. 

^ vol. 11. * F 
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backward to tbeir source^ wad resolires knoiwledge inlor 
iu constituent {Muts, or in othor words^into itt first ami 
ongiiial principles. Whcn^ on the other handy thejr 
are dedated from these prinotple% and cOnne^d «o« 
coFding to tbeip mutual dependenootso that the truths 
first in order tend ahvays to the demonstratiaii oifthoae 
that follow; this constitutes what is caUeditiie sfmi)^ 
Wc method, or method of composition. For. wo pro* 
ceed by collecting the scattered parts of knomrtedge^ 
ahd combining them into bne system in such, mmmr 
ner^ that the ' uhderslanding is enalded dftstinotlyMo 
follow truths through all herdiffbrent stages aiiiL g|^^ 
dattoRs. 

These two kinds of method admit of very >easy[iHu»- 
tration. In granmiar> for instance,- we first acqiurethe 
knowledge, of letters, we combine them 10 usake, sylbr 
biesy of syllables are. composed ^imrdsy^and «f .words 
sentences and ctiBcoursesw^^lrhis is synth^c iSMhoii^ 
But if we are better acquainted with the whole of la 
subject, than with any of ka porticalBr parts, w^uifmr 
raid the whdie intothoae parts, andtbiOi g^aln a^dislinct 
knowledge. of themv . We.know;si^^rficiaUy'^and«by 
common obserxration) what plimis ad^e : biflt it 19 by 4he 
informsiion which botany giyesthat We become- (nm?- 
versttit with their .component parts, and^distingiPtish the 
luJlii, the plstilsf the* stamina, the.tx)A>Ua, spo(tiea>ge^ 
nera, &C4 . We may likewise harte a g^neml iiotion of 
an .animal ;: bat. it is by the study of anatomy we g;mn 
a. particular, knowledge of its bcSnes, veins^- cartilages, 
•pA other parts.^^3rhis.i8 analytic, methodk! WatlsSs 
I^OgjCi p. 340, . •. . ..■•'...• . .. J« ;. . ;; \' 

Xhe 4ia}ialy,tic method, has ^btsMied Ih^timane of ithe 
th^' method of in^ntion^ because it obsitrvea the order, 
in-wiMioh our. thoughts. suepeed each otherio thed^ 
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e^Tety of tnit)!. The syndietic is often denominated 
the method of instruction^ inasnmch as in communiear 
t&il^ our thoughts to others^^re generally choose to de- 
duce them from their first principles. 

The fptir divisions of logic coi^respond with what 
we Hud passes naturally in our minda^ and tend not 
oidy to facilitate the discovery^ but to increase the love 
of TatJTK. By truth is here meant the agreement f^f 
our ideas mth thr real state <if thinga^ and as Wollaston 
well obserr^^ *^ it is the offspring of unbroken medi- 
tations, andof tihooghts often revised and corrected.'^ 
This love is the most exalted prindi^e of the huiiian 
minds, ^d prompts us to its subtimest employments. 
It is pure, shiceirer and ilitrinsically ekceUent ; it frees 
us from the mists of prejudice^ the fluctuations of 
doubt) and the perplexity of error, . It is umniuenced 
bfthe "fedr of man, the desire of praise, or the lustre 
of lichcs or power; and^as. 4ts greatest honour and 
most -anytime purpose^ it exidts' our souls to a resem^- 
biaike'Of the' Author of nature himseif, who is tlie 
.feuntain of light, happiness^ and perfection. Where 
nothing: influences, nothing agitated, nothing dazzles us 
incothpaiisKfli with this love of truth, we become gra- 
dually more and more attentive, circumspect, and eager 
for solid proof and cle^r evidence ; and ^ve leave ho 
methods unUied^ that may conduct us to right and just 
conclnsions. If such be the ardour of the mind in pur« 
•suit of this inestimable treasure, how valuable itifist 
logic be, ndiich is the instrument of its operations, 
and the clue to its discoveiies I ^ However destined tSb 
be the guide of men, this trtith is not bestowed with ah 
miconditional profusion, but is hidden in darkness^ and 
.involved m difficulties ; intended, like aU the ^her 
gifts of heaven, to be sought And cultitattid by alf the 
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different power? and exerti(^ns of human reason." Cliatt 
and Scale of Truth, vol. i, p. 14. 

After having acquired a proper knowledge of the 
distinctions marked out by logic in our ideas, and after 
ha\ing made oursdves acquainted with the rules pre- 
scribed for the exercise and the general improvement 
of our understanding, we ought to direct our attention 
to those authors, who have given the best examples ot" 
close and accurate reasoning. These examples should 
be interesting with respect to the natui'e of their sub^ 
jects, that the scholar may be led to make a pleasihg 
and easy application of the preceding principles. He 
will find them fully illustrated in the works of Bapon^ 
Crotius, Locke, Clarke, and Paley. These profound 
and illustrious teachers will amply recompense his re- 
searches, and enlarge his knowledge, by giving him a 
clear and comprehensive insight into the most inter- 
j?f* esting topics. They will point out Xi$ii only the prop6r 
employment of his reason, but its limits and boundil* 
ries:. They will instruct him in its use and applicatidn 
to the sublime doctrines, of revelation " They will 
convince him, that reason is not injured ot disturbed, 
but assisted and improved by hew discoveries of truth, 
coming from tl!e eternal fountain of all 'knowledge.^ 
Locke, book iv, chap. 18. 

It is the office of the logician to curb the sallies of 
the imagination, and keep it under the control' and di- 
rection of reason. He must take care not to be too 
scrupulous in balancmg probabilities, in indulging the 
refinements of subtlety, in being sceptical on the one 
hand, or dogmatical on the other ; as these are grea( 
pbstacles to the advancement of useful knowledge, and 
the successful and expeditious management of busi- 
ness. In order to .think with correctness, and act with 
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energf , it is necessary to be furnished with good lead* 
ing principles) and to proceed to every conclusion with 
cautious steps. The early discipline of reason, and the 
formation of regular habita of reflection, will greatly 
conduce to these purposes : and the chief end of logic 
is to invigorate this attention, and to confirm theseha* 
bits. 

Having thus endeavoured to point out the applica- 
TXON OF RIGHT REASON to the dlscovery of truth, we 
may finally proceed to examine its moral effects ; and 
to aski in what particular mode of conduct we may see 
it most exercised, and best illustrated ? 

The answer to this question will lead u^ to consider 
its influence upon the different periods of human life. 
He who in his youth improves his intellectual powers 
in the pursuit of useful knowledge, and refines and 
strengthens his mind by the love of virtue and religion^ 
for, the service of his friends, his coimtry, and lyian- 
kind ;— whois animated by true glory, exalted by pure 
friendship for social, and softened by virtuous love for 
domestic life ; who to all these adds a sober and a mas* 

* 

culine piety, equally remote from superstition and en- 
thusiasm ; that man enjoys the most agreeable youth, 
ai\d accumulates the richest fund for the happy enjoy- 
ment of his maturer years. 

He who in manhood keeps his passions and his ima- 
gination under due control ; who forms the most select 
and virtuous friendships ; who pursues fame, wealth, 
and power, only in the road of honour ; who in his 
private conduct gives fullest scope to the tender and 
manly affections, and in^his public character serves his 
country in the most upright and disinterested manner ; 
who enjoys the goods of life with the greatest mode- 
ration, bears its ills with becoming fortitude : and in 

f3 
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the various elrcumstances of duty andtrialy maintains 
and expresses an habitual reverence and love of God ; 
that 'man is the worthiest character in this stage of life, 
passes through it idth the highest satisfaction and dig- 
nitf) and paves Uie way to the most easy and honoura- 
ble old age. 

Finally : he who in the decline of life preserves him- 
self -most free from the chagrin incident to tl^at period, 
, eherishes the kindest and most regular affections^lMes 
his experience foid. authority 'in a tender and judi* 
tious manner, acts under , a sense of the inspectitxi, and 
with a view to the approbation of his maker ; is dpiiy 
lispiring after immortality) and ripening fast Ibrals 
joys; and having sustained his part with ccmustency 
to the closing scene of lifb, quits the stage with a mo- 
dest and graceful dignity : t^s is the best, the wisest, 
and the happiest old man. Dodsley's Pj^oeptor, vf4. 
li, p. 379, &c. 

Therefore the whole of youth, manhood^ and old 
age, which is spent in this manner, is the best and 
happiest lifer— the genuine result of right reason* ^ 

They who thus conduct themselves are sensible th^t 
virtue is the best exercise and greatest improve- 
ment of their understandings, and constitutes th^ 
health, strength, and beauty of the mind. They aiie 
ix>nvuiced that every deviation from this standard has 
a tendency to v^ce, misery, and folly ; and that every 
advance towards it is -an approach to wisdom, per- 
fection, c^d happiness* The advantages, which such 
^persons derive from logic in the improvement of their 
minds, and the regulation of their conduct, shows its 
most important use and entitles it to the highest praise. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE MATHEMATICS. 

^ NATURE, says ,Mp. Boraiycastle, bountiful 
and wise in all things, has provided us with an infinite 
variety of scenes, both for our instruction and enter- 
lainment ; and, like a kind and indulgent parent, ad* 
ttais all her children to an equal participation of her 
iiAessings. But, .as the modes, situations,, and cir* 
<fcumstances of life are various, so accident, habit, and 
education, have each their predominating influence^ 
and give to every mind its particula:r bias. • Where ex- 
amples of excellence are wanting, the attempts to at- 
tain it are few ; but eminence excites attention, and 
^»t)duces imitation. To raise die curiosity, and to 
kwaken the listless and dormant powers of younger 
minds, we have only to point out to them a valuable 
acquisition, and the means of obtaining it. The ac-- 
tive principles are immediately put into motion, and 
the certainty of the conquest is ensured from a de- 
termination to conquer. ^Of all the sciences which 
serve to call forth this spirit of enterprise and inquiry, 
there is none more eminently useftd than the mathe- 
matics.' By an early atts^chment to these elegant and 
sublime studies we acquire a habit of reasoning, and 
ah elevation of diought, which fixes the mmd, and 
prepares it for every other pursuit, f From a few sim- 
ple axioms, and evident principles, we proceed gradu- 
ally to the most general propositions, and remote 
analogies: deducing one truth from another, in a chain 
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of argument well connected and logically puirsttedp 
which brings us at last, in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, to the conclusion, and. serves as a general direc- 
tion in all our inquiries after truth." 

^^ And it is not only in this respect that mathema- 
tical learning is so his^y valuable ; it is likewise 
equally estimable for its practical utility.. Almost all 
the works of art, and devices of man^ have a depen- 
dence upon its principiesy and are indebted to it for 
their origin and perfection. The cultivation of these 
^odmirable sciences is therefore a thing of the utmost 
importance, and ought to be considered as a principal 
part of every liberal and well regulated plan of educa* 
tion. 'They are the guide of our youth, the perfectioQ 
of our reason, and the foundation ofevery great and 
noble undertaking." 

Mathematics are calculated to produce effects highly 
beneficial to the mind. Th^y make us fixour attention 
steadily upon the objects placed before us, and are 
therefore very properly recommended as the best Re- 
medy to cure an unsteady and volatile disposition. 
They teach us a method of clear and methodical rea- 
soning, and coincide both in principles and rules with 
sound logic. They give a manly vigour to our un- 
derstanding, and free us from doubt and uncertainty 
on the one hand, and credulity and rash presumption 
on> the other. They incline us to a due assent con* 
formable to the nature of things, and subject us to the 
government of strict reason. These studies are- cal- 
culated to teach exactness and perspicuity in definition, 
connexion and conclusiveness in argument, careful- 
ness, in observation, patience in meditation ; and from 
no exercises can the scholar go better prepared and 
disciplined to the pursuit of the higher branches of 
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knowledge. The benefit to be derived from theiti is 
thus Btaterfby Mr. Locke : " I have mentioned mathe- 
matics as a way to settle in the mina a habit of reason-' 
irig closely, and in train; not that I think it neces- 
sary that all men should be deep mathematicians ; but 
that having got'the way of reasoning,^ which that 
study necessarily brmgs the mind to, they might be 
able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge, as they 
shall have occasion."* 

The greatest perspicuity is fdundto prevail in every* 
pkrt of these researches. By reasonings founded upon 
lihes and figures represented to the eye, the clearest 
truths are conveyed to the understanding. In one 
respect these studies claim the preeminehce over all 
Others ; they reach the highest degree of evidence, by 
which a fioaition is not only firorved to be trucj but the 
contrary position U reduced to an abaurdity-'^Thia U 
demonstration, 

" Such is the method of science, in which reason 
advances by a sublime intellectual motion from the 
simplest axioms to the most complicated speculation, 
and exhibits truth springing out of its first and purest 
elements, and rising from story to story in a most 
elegit progressive way into a luminous and extensive 
fabric. The certainty of self evidence attends it through 
every stage, and every link of the mathematical chain 
is of equal, that is, the utmost strength," Tatham's 
Chart and Scale of Truth, vol. i, p. 1 17. 

* Conduct of the Understanding, vol. i, p. S39. ** la 
geometria partem fatentur esseutilem teneris setatibus : 
agitari namque animos, atque aciu ingenia, et celerita* 
tern percipiendi venire inde concedunt.'^ Quint, lib. i^ 
c.lO, 
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The nan^e of mathematita wm originally intfeniied 
either to denote by wiy of eminence the high rank, 
vhich. the sciences hold in the order of inteliectutd 
diacipUney on account of theii* peeulinr cleatness and 
utility ;^ or it wad designed to convey an idea of their 
extehti as containing every kind of useful knOwled^. 
According to their pr<^r definition^ ^they constitute 
the science of quantity^ either aa imdfect id measure or 
number. Their various branches are adapted to die 
common uses of life^ and to the devest and most $h* 
stract speculations. They are fiure and mix^d, .The 
former consider quantity abstractedly ^ without iny 
regard to, marker, or particular bodies ; the lattec treat 
of quantity as subsisting in bodleSf and consequently 
they are intermixed wit^ the conuderation of physicsi 
or experimental philosophy- 
Pure mathematics ai^ Arithmetic) Algebra^ Geosae- 
try, and flua^ons: mixed consist chiefly of Me6hanies» 
Pneumaticsi Hydrostatics, Optics, ^d. astronomy. 

1. The experience of every day i»x>yes the utility, 
of the arty which teaches the properties of numbers^ 
and the method of employing them ii) all circulations 
with ease and expedition* The nationa, wfaioh warn 
arithmetic J as is the case with some tribes of American 
savagesji who can scarcely reckon to twenty, are sunk 
i|x the lowest ignorance and barbarism* It is not only 
the iodispensable instrument of private accounts ^nd 
commerce, but it lays the only just foundation for po« 
Utical kno.wledge, as to - the population^ revenues, 
bfdance of trade, coinage) «n0 military power of na- 
tions. 

2. Algebra is an Andne word.; afidis that pecuUar 
kind of cjdoulsttion^ in which the known Miif ell as the 
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unknown quantities are expressed by the letters of the 
al]ihabet. It is the art of computing by symbols. Al- 
gebra i»one of the most important and useful branches 
of pure mathematics, and may be justly considered the 
key to all the rest./ Geometry delights us by the sim-/ 
plioity of its prInetpleS) and the elegance of its demon4 
s^raEtienB.) Arithmetic Is confined in its object, and 
partis mits^ application. But algebra, or the analytic 
art^ is general and com^i^hensi^e, laid may be applied 
wkb success Ui all cases were tnith is to be obtained, 
.and proper data can be established. 
« To trace this science to its origin, and to point out 
the various alterations and improrements which it hfts 
la^eeived, would ^xeeed the limits- of this woric. It h 
of the highest antlqQityrand htts Obtained the praise of 
all ages. The Greeks were acquainted with it, i^nid 
applkd it to th^ soluUen of certain curion* and* dffliclilt 
problems !> but it^s to th^ moderns that we are prin- 
cipally indebted fbr tlie Improvements of the art, and 
its. great and ext^nnve uee^hiess in every id>9tru8e in- 
quiry« 

' 'Algebra ought to- he -leamed beibre geomietry, be- 
cause it facilitetes the^study of geometry ; but geome- 
tty does ^ot &ci^tate the study of a%ebra. 

3. Ge^Tnemf^' whet^ier derived from the Egyptians,^ 
err the Gre^Bs, wa»originaMy, as its name denotes, the 
artof measuring tiie earth, or any distances or dimen- 
sions within it. In its present acceptation, it signifies* 
theJMtime'e qf^nuii^^niiude in general i Its application to 
the uae«id om«Bient of mi^kind is very important 
and extensive. Furnished with this assistance, geo-^ 
gra;^M»rs are enabled to ascertain die magnitude of the 
tesr^ueous globe, ttiie eictent of oceans^ and the various 
divi^ons of the earth. Hence architects derive their 
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just meaaiuvs and proportk^M for tb^ cons^rucljioi^ 0f: 
all kinds of buildings. By its assis^tance likewise ^suf-^ 
veyors measure land) and delineate the plans of towns* 
Hence fortificatioh derives its strengith, security, and , 
systematic regularity) in the^rection of fortS) batteries, 
and all odier military works ; and h^Eice tb^ general 
is best enabled to draw the lines of regular encaia^r 
mentS) or arrange his armiy in the most advantageous 
order of babde* From geometry is acquired an «»act 
knowledge of pev^>ective,^and accuracy is given tp^ 
maps and charts. .v 

JMgfmometry m a fio^t ofgeome$riff and ia the arf. of 
finding the dimermwi^ of the ddea and angieeqfatrianr'. 
git. It supplies fundamental rules Jbr ascertaining, 
every degree' of distance and altitude. .Witboint its 
, aid) the magnitude of the earth, and the heavenly bo* 
dies,tlMilr distances, motions, and eclipses, would be. 
utteriy vanksSomn. Its assistance is necessary to dial* 
ling, geography, navigation, and astronomy, 

4. The most extensive, ingenious, and subtile of alV 
the branches of pure mathematics are flu jtions, ivhich 
were entii^y unknown to the ancients. They w^re 
invented by Sir Isaac Newton,one of the greatest ma* 
thematicians and philosophers that any age or nation 
has produced. Newton and Leibnitz ccmtended for the . 
honour of the invention, and it is probable that they, 
both had tnade some progress in this new science be*" 
fore either knew what the oth^ had done. 

By means of fluxions we ^an- resolve the most ab* 
truse problems in pure and mixed mathematics* Since 
this noble invention some of the grand phenomena 
of the universe haye been explained, and mechanical 
plnlosophy has attained a degree of perfection which 
algebra and geometry were not able to accomplish. 
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This doctrine has- been applied by mathematicians to 
a Taiiety of useful and important objects. The uses 
of fluxions are so many and so various that we cannot 
enumerate them in this work. 

The doctrine of Auctions is founded upon this prin* 
ciple, that all ma^tudes or quantities are supposed 
to be generated by motion. Thus, a line is supposed 
to be generated by the motion of a point, a surface by 
the motion of a line, and a solid ,by the motion of a 
surface. Algebra and geometry lend their aid to this 
Aublime science. 

Mixed mathematics, which constitute the pleasing 
and instructive branches of experimental philosophy; 
are next to be considered. 

I. McchcmicB is that science which treats of the 
motion and equilibrium of bodies. There are six 
simple instruments, which are called the mechanical 
powers ; and by their combination, all machines, how* 
ever complicated, 9X^ constructed. Their names are*-« 
the lever^ the wheel and axlcy the fiuUey^ the incUned 
filane, the vtedge^ and the screw. However small the 
streng^ of man,' considered in itself, may appear, his 
ingenuity has supplied him with the means of reme- 
dying its defects : by the friendly aid of the mechani- 
cal powers he is enabled to conquer the obstacles, 
which are opposed to him ; to subdue, or. to arm him* 
self with the elements ; and to m^be air, water, and 
Bre, subservient to the purposes of Usiiecessity, or his 
ornament. Skill in mechanics constitutes the gres^ 
distinction between, savage and civilisaed life, whethier 
we consider their application to minute or to great ob*- 
jects, as aiding the ingenious artist in the construQtion 
of a clock or a watch, or as assisting in driving down 

VOL XI. 
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the piles for Uie foundalioa of a bridge, in boring 
caimoax>{ the largeBt calibre, ratakigthe ponderous on- 
cbor from the bottom of the pceaB, working the com* 
plicated, ate'am engine with the greatest ef&ct^or iaves^ 
tigating the motions of the celestial bodies. 

II. Pneumatics relates to the nature and properties 
of the ail* : of this thin, compressible^ dilatable lind 
transparent fluid) few . fHx>perties are known withOi&t 
the assistance of mechanics and geometry* Its eksde 
forcey pri&ssure> and weight* have been discovered by 
experiments. - The knowledge of these properties ihaij 
led to many others equally surpt:ising and usefoh snch 
as the grafchial decrease of the density of the air in p*or 
portion to the distance from the surface t)f the earthy 
its various kmiisy its essential service, in the support of 
Ufevand the alt^de of the atmosphere, which sur* 
rounds the^ globe. 

III. The science of Hydrostaticsy in its most exten* 
sive sense, teaches the pressure, equilibrium, and 
l»oti(Hi of fluids. ' To it belongs whatever relates to 
the resistance offluids, with the art q£ weighing bodies, 
such as metals, minerals, 8cc. in water, in order to 
ascertain their "specific gravity. - It is of great use to 
mankind in the arts of life. To the sciences of pneu- 
neuatics and hy<kostatics we owe the pump, the fire 
engine, canals, aqueducts, &c. 

IV. 0/aic€ is that science which treats of the nature 
and properties of light, and the various phenomena of 
vision. It IB divided into catofierice and diofitrics; the for- 
mer of which treats oi reflect cdj and the latter of r^acr- 
ed light.; and they combine to instruct mankind in the 
management of this subtile fluid for the useful purposes 
of life. Upon the principles of optics are formed those 
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glassed) which assist ^e diort^ghted, and remedy tht 
infirmity of age^ with respect to vision. This useful 
branch of science likewise supplies the defects of the 
naked eye, by the application of microscopes to exa)- 
mine the most minute, and of telescopes to survey th6 
most distant bodies. 

V. Of all the sciences, to which geometry imparts the 
solidity of its principles, and the clearness of its proofs 
the most beautiful- and the most sublime is astronomy, 
Tl^s is perhaps the most exact and most definite part of 
natural philosophy ; for it rectifies the errors of sight, with 
respect to the apparent motion's of the planets : explaibs 
the just dimensions, relative distances, due order, and 
e!xact proportions of the spherical bodies, which com** 
pose the solar system. Ner is it even confined to these 
great objects of nature, since it open^ the stupendous 
prospect of other sims, and other systems of planets, 
scattered over the boundless regions of space, and mo- 
ving in obedience to their respective laws. It marks out 
their particular places, assigns their various names, 
and classes all the systems of worlds in their respec- 
tive constelladohs. The calculations of astronomy 
prove the certainty of the future phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies ; the various phases of the moon ; the 
places of the planets ; the point of time when the. sun 
and moon will be immersed in the partial, or the total 
darkness of an eclipse. These sublime truths are es- 
tablished upon such evidence, and the calculations upon 
which they proceed are marked with such accuracy, as 
incontestably to prove the solid basis upon which this 
most wonderful of the sciences is founded. 

Mrvigation^ which depends entirely for the certainty 
of its princ^Ies upcm astronomy and geometry, is so 
noble an art, to which mankind owe so many advan- 
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tages, that on this account these. sciences ought to be 
particularly studied, and merit the greatest encourage- 
menty especially in a nation indebted to it for its riches 
security, and glory. And not only does the ordinary 
art of navigation in, the direction of the course of ves- 
sels depend upon mathematics, but whatever improve- 
ments are made in ship building. 

Mathematical studies have been held in honour, and 
cultivated with diligence, wherever polite learning has 
fiourishedi The remaining woH^s of Archimedes at- 
test the profundity of his genius ; and the wonderful 
and destructive effects related of his burning glasses, 
when Syracuse was besieged by the Romans, are con- 
firnied by modem experiments. By the Grecian phi- - 
losophers in general these studies were regarded as 
forming 9fi essential part of a liberal ediication. They 
were taught to the eminent scholars of Pythagoras. 
Plato allayed the warmth of a poetical fancy by the^e 
pursuits, and denied admittance into his school to those 
who were not conversant with geometry. He earnest- 
ly recommended arithmetic, geometry, aad aatronomy 
as excellent preparatives to all other studies, and «s 
more immediately useful to those who were intendwl 
for the public offices of tlie state. Aristotle illustrated 
the rules of his logic and the precepts of his ethics tiy 
arithmetical and geometrical proportions. At the time 
when the elegant arts were gaining g^round in Rome, 
Csesar found his most agreeable relaxation from the tu- 
mults of war,and the businessofacamp, in reformiogthe 
callendar, and tracing amid the stillness of th^ night the 
courses, of the planets, as they revolved in the clear 
hemispheres of Egypt and Gaul. The decline of 'sci- 
ence marked the continuance of the dark ages $ during 
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which theolpgy consisted in absurd dogmas and gross 
superstition, and confused and unintelligible systems 
dishonoured the name of philosophy*. 



CHAPTER IIL 



THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

THE detail of those who, in modem times, have 
^Dtiowed mathematical studies with ardour, and united 
.useful diacov^rks to scientihc researches, constitutes 
'the history pf isome of the greatest efforts of the hi;- 
.iioan mind. 

.Mekola9 Cc^ernkua was born at Thorn, a city of 
PFU&sia, in 1473. Dissatisfied with the reigping sys- 
tem >of ftolemy, who placed the earth in the centre 
tof the uniyerse, he revived the very^.. ancient opinion 
which had been taught by Pythagprais nineteen 
-ctatfiries hefore in th^ schools of Magn^ Grscia. 
-He denved his infermation respecting the astronomical 
:j^h>ictrmes of the great phMosopher of Sainos from the 
academicid questions of Cicerg, and the works of Plu- 
ttt7cb» as he acknowledge^ in the dedication of his work$ 
to P<^Paul the third. Copernicus maintain^ that the 
•«un waa:placed lathe c^tre of the universe, and that 
"Mercttiyi Veiius» th^ Esoith, Mars, Jupiter, aiid Saturn 

. ♦ The preceding account of mathematics is very conf 

fisp . jand defective. The reader must examine the best 

mathematical books in the list at the end of this volume. 
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revolving caph upon its axi«, move round the sun froln 
west to east. The different revolutions of these six 
planets are proportioned to their respective distances 
from the sun, and the circles ivhich they describe <:ut 
the ecliptic In different points.* The earth completes 
its revolution in the space 9^ a year, in a circle which 
includes the orbit of V eiius, and is included by the orbit 
of Maf s'. It has another revolution upon its axis in 
twenty-four hours^ aftd by this movement the distinc- 
tions of day and night are produced. The moon, an 
inferior planet, attendant on the earth, moves round 
it in an elliptic orbit, and revolves upon her own axiB 
exactly in the time she goes round the earth. The 
heavens which form the spadious fields of «ther are 
immoveable, and the stars are fixed in them at an im- 
mense distance from the sunt .*"— Such is the Cofiemican 
system^ the glory of modern philosophy, and the basii 
of the subsequent observations of astronomers. 

Kefilery born at Weil, in Saxony, in 1571, was the 
friend of Tycdio Brahe, and the associate of his astroi 
nomical studlefs. He has rendered his name illustrious 
in the annals' of Science by developing the laws which 
regulate the motions of the plahets. Assisted by the 
observations of the- Danish philosopher, he made the 
following discoveries. I. That the six primary plac- 
ets move round the sun not in circles, but in ellipses, 
having the sun ih one of the foci. 11. That the planets 
describe round the sun equal areas hi equid times. 
III. That the squares of the periodical titnes, in which 
the planets revolve round the sun, are, as the cubes of 
their mean distances from him. This discovery is 

* The planets revolve round the sun in elliptical orbits 
or paths. 
t This is erroneous 
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found U be of great uae in astronomical calculatioQA, 
:for if the periodical tinie» of two planjets be given^ and 
-the <Us^ce of one of them from the centre ; the 
other may be found by the rule of ptroportion* 
. The name of fiacon occurs a second time in the 
English history, connected with the progress and con- 
ti^ibuting to the honour of science. Sir^FrancU Bacon^ 
Baron Verulam» edrly distinguished in the court of 
Elizabeth by his wit, and afterwards disgraced in that 
-of James the First, by the corruption which he either 
practised, or allowed, was the. great projector of a 
plan for conducting the researches of philosophy upon 
the most comprehensive principles. He prbposed to 
substitute experiment for theory, and laid the founda- 
tion of the. solid ahd stupendous pyramid of human 
knowledge, which rises from earth to heaven in di^e 
proportion and pegiilar order. Its foundation is the 
history of the works, of jial:ure, its second stage her 
true principles and various powers ; and its summit 
obscured by clouds, scarcely penetrable by mortal 
.eye, approaches even to the great Creator himself. 

To understand the full meaning of this figurative 
allusion, it - may be necessary to give some general 
view of. his principal works, viz. his Advancement qf 
Learrdng^'^ Augmentis Scientiarum — and JSTorvum Or- 
^num» 

In his " Advancement of Learning," he has laid 
down the principles of genuine {^ilosophy, not found- 
ed upon hypothesb and conjecture, but truth and ex- 
perience. His plan required him to take an accurate 
review of the state of learning. That he might not be 
bewildered in a subject so complex and extensive, he 
has arranged the numerous arts accordijig to the three 
great faculties of the mind—- mef^ory, imagination. 
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and judgment, under three clas8et-*«hiaitQr)r^ )pi^tjy, 
and phikmophy. These may be considered as the 
principal trunks, from which shoot forth all the smal- 
ler branches of science. Whatever be found to be 
imperfect or erroneous, he has pointed out, together 
with the best means of improTement. At the end of 
this treatise, he has traced, in one general chart, the 
teTeral provinces of science that were neglected, or 
unknown. 

The design of tlie ^ Novum Organum," which 
forms the second and most considerable part of the 
Advancement of Learning, was to raUe axid eplarge 
the powers of the mind by a useful application of rea« 
son to all the objects which philosophy considers. 
'Thus does Lord Bacon present to the world a new and 
superior kind of logic, aot intended to supply argu- 
ments for controversy, but truths for the use of matn 
kind. It is an art kyrendte of aits, and productive of 
Wal, important, oAd new «cquisitiiNis of knowledge. 
It commonly rejects the use of sylkigism^ apd aubr 
stif.utes a severe and getiuine induction-^an induc^O^ 
which examines scrupulously the subject in que^ti<M^ 
views it in aH possible lights, excludes whatever doi^^ 
not necessarily belong to It, and then draws conclH<r ' 
slons as to its real principles and properties. See p. 
68, vol. ii. Many proofs may be brought to shpwb^^ 
well tills mode of inquiry has since -succeededT Wi 
how fruitful it has been in new discoveries. The grei^ 
Newton applied it to the elucidation of the science i^ 
optics, and by a variety of experiments basan^lized tbe 
nature and properties of light, the most^iibtile of aU 
known bodies, with accuracy and decision hardly t9 
have been exuected from an examination of subjects 
the most grpas an^alpabie. The method ^ jndu^^iA 
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haslilcet^ise been applied -whk great. success to che- 
mistry^ botany^ mineralogy, and other branches of 
science. 

In order to preclude objections drawn from the 
supposed visionary nature, or novelty of' his systemi 
Lord Bacon treats in the third part of his instaura- 
tion, on the ^ Phoenomena Universi'^^this is intended 
to form a collection of materials towards a natural and 
experimental history. Such a work he-thought indis- 
pensable, as without it the united endeavours of all 
mankind, in all ages, would be insufficient to rear> to 
complete the great structure of ^ the sciences. His 
^ Sylva Sylvarum" is a storehouse of materials, not 
arranged for ornament, but thrown together for the 
service of the philosopher, who may select such aa 
suit his 'purpose, and with them, by the aid of his 
Novum Organum, build up some part of a self-evident 
philosophy, which is the crown, and completion of 
his system. If several- eminent men following his 
steps in the road which he prepared for them, have 
advanced farther mto the^ provinces of nature and sci- 
ence, and surveyed them with more attention, yet to 
him is due much of the honour of their discoveries. 
The fertile genius of Columbus imagined a new world, 
and he had the boldness to go in search of it, through 
an unexplored and immense ocean. He succeeded in 
his attempt, and conducted his followers to a spacious, 
rich and fruitful continent. If (succeeding adventur- 
trs have penetrated farther into the same regions, and 
distinguished them with more accuracy, the progress 
of their discoveries ought to redound as much to his 
honour, as to their own, 

Brhain, France, Italy, Germany, and even Russia, 
have adopted Bacon as their gi^||^' {^'Acieoilfic re- 
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seai^hes^ atid sutoiifted to be dire<ited by bis institu- 

HbuB, Tbe empire whkh be bfMs founded in the phi- 

losophical world, is as universal as the free use of 

f^ason ; and tbe one wifi continue^ until the other is 

no more** - , ' 

Our sketch of the scientific pbwers of these eminent 

men is more rapidly traced, that we may hasten to 

one, whose name difiuseii a glory round his natiye 
country, and is celebrated throughout all those parts 

of the civilized world> where the sciences have made 
any progress. 

Isaac Newton was bom at Woolstrope, in Lin- 
colnshire, in 1643, and studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His progress in mathematics was rapid 
and astonishing. It was the fare quality of his mind 
to make science his owi> by intuition, for he is said, to 
have comprehended the full force of Euclid's Theo- 
rems and Problems at the first perusal* Such was 
the early maturity of his intellect, that he had laid the 
foundation of his principal discoveries by the time'he 
arrived at the age of twenty-four. He invented a new 
method of calculation, which greatly facilitates com- 
putations in the higher parts of mathematics. This 
most important science is called Fluxions. He con- 
tributed to the enlargement of geometry, by. his 
Treatise on the Quadrature of Curves \ and made still 
&rther advancement tovrards the perfection of that 
branch of . science in his incomparable Princ^ia. 
Disdaining to impose upon mankind by unmeaning 

* See the Tatler, No. 267, for one of the best characters 
9f him ever written. My statement is taken from the ve^y 
excellent life of Lord Bacoo, prefixsed^to his woHls, in felio, 
Ivritten by MrJBtfallet. See a good Analysis of ^^oon's 
Novum Organum iiAdanis's Lectures^ Lect» i. 



names, he allowed no place to hypothesis in his Expe- 
rimental philosophy, but confined himseif for the illus- 
tration of his principles to induction alone. Where" 
ever he directed his attention, the darkness of igno- 
rance was dispelled, and the beams of demonstration 
enlightened his isteps. To the certainty and precision 
of innumerable experiments, he united the strictness 
of , close reasoning. He demonstrated that grtcvity^ 
or some principle whicl^ causes heavy bodies to fslll 
to the ground, or in more philosophical language, 
which makes matter tend to the centre, familiar by 
its effects to the observation of mankind, extended its 
influence throughout universal nature. It is essen- 
tial to all bodies, retains the planets in their orbits, 
and reaches from the common centre of the sun to 
the most distant planet of our system, ^nd probably* 
through all space. He computed the distances, the 
magnitiides, the velocities, and the orbits, of the 
planets, weighed the revolving spheres, and measured 
the magnitude of the sun and the moon. He assign- 
ed the causes for the irregular course of the moqn,^ 
and proved her influence combined with that of the 
sun over the vast ocean. Hence he was enabled to 
give to the world a new and consistent theory of the 
tides. 

" The most popular and most celebrated of all his 
works is his PhUosofihia JVaturalia Princifiia Mathema* 
itcoj first published in the year 1687. The general 
subject is, the doctrine of motion, the most con- 
siderable ot all others, for establishing the Erst princi- 
ples of philosophy by geometrical demonstration.. By 
experiments madt^ with ^ the most accurate exactness, 
and observed with the nicest circumspection and saga- 
city, he first discovers what are the real phenomena 
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of motion^ ansing from the natural powers of g^vity, 
elasticity^ and the resistance of fluids. Whence he 
rises by the assistance of his owjx sublime geometry, 
to investigate the true forces of these powers in na- 
ture, and then from those forces demonstrates the 
other phenomena, particularly in settling the system 
of the heavens ; he shows in the first book what are 
the genuine effects of central forces,rin all hypotheses 
whatsoever that can be framed concerning the laws 
of attraction ; then froiti Kepler's rules and other as- 
tronomical and geographical observations, he shows 
what the particular laws of attraction are in nature, 
and proves that this attraction is every where the same 
as the terrestrial gravity, by the force of which all 
bodies tend to the sun, and to the several planets. 
' Then from other demonstrations, which are also 
mathematical, he deduces the motion of the planets, 
the comets, the moon, and the sea." Biog. Brit. Ar- 
ticle Newton. 

Improving upon the discoveries of Kepler, Newton 
demonstrated that the planets were attracted towards 
the sun, as a common center ; that the force of this 
attraction was reciprocally as the squares of their 
distances from this center; that they revolved in 
ellipses, having the sun in one of the foci, and that 
when bodies did so resolve in ellipses, the squares of . 
their periodic times must necessarily vary as the 
cubes of their mean distances. See Vince*s Astro- 
nomy, vol i, p. 100. 

Persevering with undiniinished ardour in his philo* 
sophical labours, he determined the true figure' of the 
earth ; and the travels of the French academicians to 
measure the unequal length of a'degfxc'at the equatbr 
and thfe poles, served only to verify, by actual obser^ 
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vHtton, the problem which he had solved in his closet. 
His speculaUons were not confined to our planetary 
system ; for he extended them to alt the stai's that 
shine in the vast expanse of heaven. Every one, from 
analogy, was determined to be the centre of an har- 
monious system, subject to the same general laws a^. 
that of the sun. 

In other branches of philosophy, he was greatly in- 
debted to the previous investigations of others for a 
foundation^ whereon to build his improvements ; with 
respect however to his researches into the nature and 
properties of lights he was the author of a new and 
beautiful theory. He calculated its velocity, as it flows 
in perpetual and rapid streams from the sun.' He in- 
structs us, that it is diffused through our planetary 
system, while xX,^. heat is diminished in proportion to 
the square of the distance from its sourte. He 
scrutinized its various properties, as well as the laws 
of its motion. By the aid of a triangular prism of 
well polished glass, he analy seel its rays, and saw the 
rich and brilliant display of the seven primogenial 
colours of which light is coniposed. These colours 
appeai^ed not strongly contrasted with each other, but 
melted by gentle gradations into the neighbouring' 
tints. 

'' He from the whitening ^ndistlRguished blaze . 
Collecting every ray into his kind) 
To the charmed eye educed the gorgeous train 
Of parent colours. First the flaming red 
Sprung vivid forth ; the tawny orange next ; 
And next delicious y^^9W ; by whose aide 
FeH the kind beams of ail refreshing greetiy 
^Then ^h<Q||g|||ppStti!at swells autumnal skies ; 

VOL. II H 
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Ethereal play'd ; and then of sadder hue 
Emerged the deepened indigo^ as ^nrhen 
The heavy skirted evening droops with frost. 
While the last gleaming of refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet away. 

Thomson's Poem to the Memory of Sir LNewton. 

His active tnind sought jrelaxation in researches into 
remote times : he applied astronomy to rectify the 
computations of chronology, and succeeded in referring 
the most remarkable transactions, that were obscured 
by remote antiquity, to the most probable periods of 
tim^. See the History of the Jews, vol. i. By the 
unwearied exercise of close and patient meditation 
upoti deep mathematical leaHiing, and a series of cor- 
rect and accurate experiments, he carried his disco* 
veries into the recesses of nature, and developed the 
sublime and simple laws of matter and of motion. 
That his insight into the constitution of the universe 
did not extend to any greater length, seems not so 
much to be attributed to the narrowness of his own 
capacity, as to the in\perfection of human nature 
itself. .He discovered the plain vestiges of the 
Creator in his works; and, filled with the -most sub- 
lime conceptions of his power, wisdom, and goodness, 
he ever bowed with reverential awe at the mention of 
his adorable name. Genius, science, industry, and 
diffidence, combined to form this great philosopher ; 
and his various e:!tertions, as successful as they were 
transcendent, displayed at once the depth, the extent, 
and the energy of his intellectual powers. Com- 
mencing his researches with plain and easy principles, 
and tenninating them ^th the most sublime discover- 
' ies, the progress of his mindjiii|p|fjyi»Hthe mystic lad- 
der in the vision of the patriarch, which re^hed from 
esQth even to the footstool of God. It reflects no in- 
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considerable credit upon the understandings of men 
to comprehend the extent of his discoveries ; and it 
is no small happiness to every person of a scientific 
turn of mind) to live subsequent to the age^ which he 
irradiated by his genius. And how preeminent is the 
glory of Britain to enroll in the Ust of her enlightened 
sons, the man who may be denominated the great in- 
terpreter of the laws of nature, and the brightest 
luminary of science! 

' Newton, with the diffidence of one, who Wjas truly 
sensible of the limited powers of the human mind, 
advanced with slow and steady pace along the road of 
experiment, and ascended fromjcertain effects, ascer- 
tained upon earth, to obscure causes, which w^re con- 
cealed in heaven. With an ardent and penetrating 
eye he looked abroad upon nature, discovered her 
genuine character, and, always acting under the con- 
trol of a cautious and solid judgment, established no 
principles, which werje no^ perfectly consistent with 
her real constitution. He thought it not beneath the* 
dignity of his philosophical character to remark the 
slightest effects, aimed at certainty in particular pur>- 
suits ; and had the merit, the glory, and the happiness, 
to be in every pursuit successful. 

So justly does the genius of Newton claim a con* 
spicuous place in every discussion of mathematical 
subjects. ' Still however we, are not bo far dazzled by 
the lustre even of his name, or astonished by the 
extent and the variety of his discoveries, as to think 
that the works of nature are solely to be viewed through 
the medium of theorems and calculations. The 
work» of the great Creatoi^are not confined to abstract 
considerations of immbers and measures, as the sole 
criteria of their excellence. The sublime productions 
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of Almighty po^er, the sun shining in meridian glor/y 
the mooh pouring her mild light ujpoi> the earth, the 
ocean rolling its vast floods, and the beautiful colours 
which diversify, all objects, charm the heart, and please 
the fancy, by their external appearance, at least as 
much as an inquiry into their laws, nature, and con* 
8tituti<)n can satisfy the understanding. - 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE WORKS OF NATURE. 

IT is the glorious privilege of man, while other 
animals are confined within the limits which instipct 
has prescribed, to ciarry his observations beyond his 
own immediate wants^ and to contemplate the universe 
at large. He extends his inquiries to all the objects 
which surround him? and jexercises his judgment, and 
informs his understandiAg, by ascertaining their nature 
properties, and uses. . In the various branches of the 
mathematics, in the abstract speculations of meta- 
physics, or in searching the records of history, he is 
solely intent upon the operations of his own mind, ar 
the actions of himself and his fellow creatures : bnt 
in the study of nature, he examines every object pre- 
sented to his senses, and takes a general survey of th« 
wide aAd interesting protects of the creation. The 
earth he treads, ;the ocean he crosses^ the air lie 
breathes, the starry heavens on which he gazes, the 
mines and caverns he explores^ all present to hisn 
abundant materials for his reseancbes* And when 
thus employed^ he is engaged in a manner peculiarly 
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suitable to his faculties, since he alone is capable of 
knowledge, he alone is distinguished by the power 
of admiration) and exalted by the faculty of reason. 
The terraqueous globe presents a most glorious and 
most sublime prospect, equally worthy of the capacity 
of man to contemplate, and beautiful to his eye to 
behold. And the treasures of nature, which this pros- 
pect comprehends, are so rich and inexhaustible, that 
they may furnish employment for his greatest dili- 
gence, stimulated by the most ardent curiosity, and 
assisted by the most favourable oppoi^unities. At the 
same time that she solicits him to follow her not only 
into her open walks, but likewise to explore her secret 
recesses, she fails not to reward him with the purest 
gratifications of the mind, because at every step he 
takes, new instances of beauty, variety, and perfec- 
tion are unfolded to his view. 

The study of the works of nature is in itself capable 
of affording the most refined pleasure, and the most 
e^fying instruction. All the objects with which we 
> are surrounded, the smallest as well as the greatest, 
teach us some useful lesson. All of them speak a 
language directed to man, and to Qian alone. Their 
particular structure and formation convey to us a most 
pleasing and interesting truth. Their evident tendency 
to some determined end marks the design of a great 
Creator ; and their mutual relations, both to. us and to 
each other, are so manifest, as^ to point out the various 
links in the vast chain of creation. They have, both a 
physical and a moral use : they enrich our lives with 
4;onveniencies, instruct our understandings with im- 
portant truths, and warm our hearts with- the most 
ardent gratitude to the supreme Being. The volume 

pf creation is replete with wisdom i it contains the 

H 2 \ 
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objects, of arts, science, and philosophy, and is open 
to the inspection of all the inhabitants of the globe. 
Nature speaks by her works an universal language 
the rudiments of which are peculiarly adapted to the 
inclination and capacity of the young, whose curiosity 
-may be gratified and excited by turns': but more pro- 
. found and extensive inquiries are' suitable to the con- 
templatian of persons of every age ; and no subject 
can -be more worthy of their attentive observation. ' 

The different theories of the earth, the generation 
. of animals, the first population of the world, the per- 
ceptive power of vegetables, and the internal struc- 
ture of the globe, are subjects respectively supported 
by arguments^ which may rather invite assent by their 
fdausibility, than produce conviction by their evidence ; 
and may perplex our minds without satisfying our judg- 
ment : but no one can survey the common phenomena 
of natuipe, the wonders of >the heavenly bodies, and 
the productions of .the earth and the ocean, without 
arriving at some accurate conclusions as t6 their origin 
and design, and without increasing pleasure at every 
new ^scovery. 

It is the object of the naturalist to examine all the 
•visible works of the creation ; he is therefore employed 
in the most extensive province of human kno^ledg^^ 
av nature appears to have fixed no bounds to her pro- 
ductions. Still however, if no limits can be-set to a 
subject so copious, it may at* least be reduced into 
order. Philosophers have accordingly divided all the 
■prodtOBetions of the globe into three classes^ which are 
-denominated kingdoms ; and comprehend, I. AiriMAi.8; 
II. VxG&TABi*KS ; and. III. Minbeals. 
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THE COMPARATIVE NATVKE OF MAN. 

• 

I. That which is first to nature in the order of crea- 
tion, is not first to man in the order of philosophical 
inquiries ; or, in other words, the progress of the 
Creator is differeht from that of the creature. When 
the Supreme Being by his omnipotent word called the 
uniterse into existence, he began, as wb are informed 
upon the authority of scripture, with the most simple 
elements, and proceeded from inanimate and unor- 
ganized matter, first to the creation of the vegetable 
tribes, then to the inferior animals, and finally to 
the humtin race. Genesis i, and ii. Man begins his 
speculations with himself, and, from contemplating, 
the structure of his own body, and the faculties of his 
mind, proceeds to survey the rest of the* creation* 
He considers tlie properties of animals, the vegetable 
tribes ^ which cover the earth, and the masses of un- 
organised matter, which are found beneath its surface : 
and this view raises his mind from the ccmtemplation 
of effects so numetou^, so diversified, and so wonder- 
ful, to the discovery of their primary xause. 

MiBin, the image of the Deity, the first and noblest 
of sll his works, is distinguished from other animals, 
no less by his external form, than his internal faculties. 
The most accurate knowledge of him is derived from 
comparison ; for if the brute creation had no existence, 
his nature would be little understood, and very inade* 
quately comprehended. Such is the advantage to be 
derived from comparative anatomy, and the contract 
between, the intellectual properties of man, and the 
instinctive power of beasts. The external figure of 
the human species indicates him- to be the lord of the 
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creation. His body is upright, and his countenance 
is stamped vrith the characters of dignity and sove- 
reignty. He alone sheds the tears which spring from 
emotions of sensibility unknown to animals ; and he 
alone expresses &e gladness of his soul by laughter. 
His erect posture and majestic deportment announce 
the superiority of his rank. He touches the earth 
only with the extremity oC his body ; his arms and 
hands, formed for nobler ends than the correspondent 
organs of quadrupeds, execute the purposes of his 
mind, and bring every thing within his reach, which 
can minister to his wants and his pleasures. By his 
eyes, which reflect the intelligence of thought, and the 
ardour of sentiment, and which are peculiarly the or- 
gans of the soul, are expressed the soft and tender, as 
well as the violent and tumultuous passions. They 
are turned, not towards the heavens, but to the horizon, 
so that he may behold at once the sky which jdlumi- 
nates, and the earth which supports him. Their reach 
extends to the nearest and the most distant objects, and 
glances from the grains of sand at his feet, to the star 
which shines over his head at an immeajsurable dis- 
tance.* 

Thus is man superior in the material and external 
part of his compk>sition. Though naturalists plac&hini 
in one of 'the classes of animals, it is not their inden- 
tion to derogate from his dignity. The general de- 
nomination tliey give to the class, to which they assign 

* For observations on the nature of man, see BuiTon, 
vol. ii, p. 352 ; Varieties of the human spedes, Buifon, 
^ol. ill, p. 57, Gregory's Comp. View. For man, as the 
head of the classes of animals, see Linnxi Systema,, toI. 
i, p. 36, Sec. His external and internal conatitutiOT, But- 
ler's Analogy, preface, p. 16. 
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hitOi is not intended to infer a relation more; intimate 
than the idea^ whence it is derived ; since even those 
who wish to degrade him to a level with the infeiior 
•nimalS) cannot but acknowledge that nature. may often 
admit a resemblance in some particulars^ coexistent 
with the greatest dissimilarity in others. } 

Man is a thinking and a> rational being. . His body 
'is divisible, extended, and .penetrable, and subject, to 
disease, decay, and deaths ; his soul is indivisible» un- 
extended^ and immaterial. He has the brilliant and 
inventive faculty qf imaginatioa^ to form the mostvar 
ribua ideas ; he has>an active .memory, not mierely ro- 
sultin|^.fi!xim arenewal of sensations, but retaming wUh 
exactness the impreissions of preeoDceiv^. ideas ; and 
he possesses a judgment to disciiminaitercompare, and 
. eomhine his thoughts, aod to deduce conclusions ivfxm. 
themlyf nipeated operatlxans of die mind. By the su- 
periority 6f his courage and ingenuity he sulidues ani- 
mala^ far mibr^' bulky, .more alert and stsonger than 
iiimself^ and makes them subservient to his purposes. 
Amohg^inferiop animals 'there is no mark o£ the sah' 
ordination of the different species: they are never 
-subject to each other, but all are -subject to man. He 
•possesses the exclusive faculty of speech, as well in a 
savage as in u civilised state. The organs of other 
animak^^lieLtohguey and the palate, are nearly as per- 
fect as his; but* t^y cannot speaks because they are 
destitute of %he power of thought. The cries, which 
they utter, more nearly resemble the sounds of a mu«« 
sical instrumeiiit, or the repetition of an echo, than thp 
^liculate tones of the human voice. In man there is 
not an . instinct common to the whole species, but a 
mind belonging to every mdividual, which not only 
prompts him to action, and to the supply of his natural 
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wants, but instigates him to all the' various exertions 
of invention, and the diversified operations of genius. 

In the direction and use of these faculties, which are 
common to him with the inferior animals, may be 
discerned the superiority of hi!\ nature. '' The Crea- 
tor has given us eye9<, by the assistance of which we 
discern the works of creation. He has moreover en- 
dowed us with the power of tastings by which we per- 
ceive the parts entering into the composition of bodies ; 
ofsmeilingy that we may catch their subtile exhalations ; 
of hearing^ that we may receive the sound of bodies 
around us ; and of toucMngj that we may examine 
their surfaces ; and all for the purpose of our compre- 
hending, in some measure, the wisdom of his works. 
The same instruments of sensation are bestowed ou 
many other animals, who see, hear, smell, taste, and 
feel ; but they want the faculty, which is granted us, 
of combining these sensations, and from thence draw- 
ing universal conclusions. When we subject the 
human body to the knife of the anatomist, in order to 
find in the structure of its internal organs sonoiething, 
which we do not observe in other aniifials, to account 
for this operation, we are obliged to own the vanity of 
our researches ; we must therefore necessarily ascribe 
this prerogative to something altogether immaterial^ 
which the Creator has given to man alone, and which 
we call SOUL." Linnaeus's Reflections on thie' Study of 
Nature, p. 12. It is by the exertion of this sublime 
principle, in all the various modes of thought, reflec- 
tion, and judgment, that he is enabled to estimate the 
powers of all other creatures ; but they are totally in- 
capable of ascertaining his ; that he is empowered to 
pursue every great and noble object, to enlarge hisi 
knowledge m every direction, and make the important 



I 
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discoveries of science^ art, and philosophf. It is his' 
soul) which is the seat of conscience, and makes him 
feel that he is 'accountable for his actions. It is this, 
which elevates him above sensible things, qualifies him 
for the reception of a divine revelation, and inspires 
• him with the desire of happiness and immortality*. 
Another property, which essentially distinguishes 
man from the other animals, is, that he is a religiouM 
being. They partake not with him in any degree, or 
in, any respect, this sublime faculty, which is the glory 
of human intelligence. By his piety man is exalted 
above the beasts, is enabled to form a conception of the 
general 'plan of nature, and confirms the idea of order, 
harmony, and regularity, which he derives from sur- 
veying the works of creation, by the glimpse which he 
catches: of the'Creator. 

# 

All nations are impressed with an opinion of the 
existence and the providence of a Deity ; not that they 
all obtain a knowledge of him, after the manner of a 
Socrates or a Newton, by contemplating the laws he 
has given to the universe, or the general harmony of 
his works, but by dwelling on those beneficial effects 
of his power, which interest them the" most. The 
Indian of Peru worships the sun j the native of Bengal 
adores the Ganges, which fertilizes his plains ; and 
the v/andering Iroquois implores the spirits, who pre- 
side over his lakes and forests, to grant him success in 
fishing, and favourable^ Seasons for the chase. The 
Natches, a ferocious tribe, bordering on the Mississippi, 
erect temples, and offer the sculls of their enemies to 
the god of war ; whilst other American savages in a 

* For many interesting reflections upon the human 
figure and faculties, as contrasted with those of other ani- 
mals, see Buffon and St. Pierre. 
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purer spiiitt of dewolioii confess a »ti{iFeme tieiog vusf 
and benevolenty and his subordinate agenti^ U> whose 
care is intrusted the government of the ^ii^ld. Th« 
sentiment of piety is therefore a feature a& dis€]:imi- 
nating of man as the principle of reason. It is an 
image^ which, however mutilated by the course of tLcncy 
debased by superstition, or veiled by mystery, marks 
him wherever he is founds and is discaverabl,e as 
much in the most remote and unconnected islands in 
the recesses of the ocean, aa upon extensive continents^ 
where the comii[iunication of opinions and the inter* 
course of travellers are most easy. 

In the course of our observations upon the various 
animals of the globe, we cannot fail to remark the uni- 
form care, which they take of themselves and their 
offspring. The general laws, by which they are go*» 
vemed, have a constant reference to their preservation 
and increase. They exert the most watchful circum- 
spection as to the places they frequent, and the ene- 
mies they avoid ; and they display the greatest inge- 
nuity in the formation of their dwellings. In such 
instances it cannot escape our observation that there is 
an evident tendency to a determined end, and that the 
means with which nature supplies them is^ nicely pro- 
portioned to that end. The. principle which guides 
tli^m is instinct^ and not recuon. They are impelled by 
necessity, rather than led by choice, and are palisive to 
th^ impressions made upon them by external objects. 
Hence their works and actions are always uniform ^iQd 
invariable. The salmon, after having explored the 
wide ocean, always returns in defiance of all. the obr 
stacles which oppose her progress, to the same river, 
to deposit her spawn. The bee always frames her cell 
in the form of an hexagon, which is the most capa- 
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cicms <$f all the figures that can be joined together 
without any interstices. And the lark builds her nest 
in the same places^ and of the same materials, and at 
the same season of the year. If they were influenced 
by reason, they woUld not be disconcerted and un- 
manageable, when taken from that mode of subsist- 
ence, which is peculiar to each species. If they were 
capable of reflection or invention, they would not be 
limited to one invariable plan of operations ; reason 
would show itself by new efforts, and the variety of 
their ideas would not fail to diversify their industry. If 
animals possessed a spark of that divine flame, which 
enlightens the human race, we should find them fre- 
quently deviating from their system of action. It is 
solely in the breast of man, that the power of produ- 
cing diversified effects is fixed ; and consequently it is 
to him alone, that we must look for the power of choice* 
-originality of design, and -Various inventions. But his 
superiority does not terminate here. Reason is the 
substitute for those qualities, which animals possess in 
a degree superior to man. H^ has not indeed the 
wings of an eagle, to convey him with rapidity to the 
most distant places ; he does not possess the horns of 
the stag -to attack, nor the fangs of the lion to seize his 
prey ; he is not, like- them, originally clothed by the 
hands of nature ; at his birth he is not fumjishe|d with 
the feathers of the bird, or the fur of the beast : but, 
instead of these conveniencies, he is endued with the 
exalted faculty of reason, which teaches him the niost 
important lessons. He feels the strong and animating , 
conviction, that>he is the lord of the creation, and that 
the beasts of the field, the fi)wl3 of the air, and the 
fishes of the sea, are designed to supply his wants, and ' 
minister to his comforts. 

VOL. II. .1 
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5. 1 . The laws and conHitutiofi qf tuHure vntk rt^qf 

^ to amtnals in general. 
That ^ every production is suited to its r^spectiy^ 
place, appears from the situation of young animals, 
and the particular season of their birth. As soon as 
the Isrmb is strong enough to subsist without the milk 
of its mother, it is supplied[ by the most wholesome 
nutriment, which it finds in the tender grass of the 
spring. Ray, p. 123, 128. Derham's Physico'Thp- 
ologys p. 184*. Fiskand other animals, which do not 
themselves feed tlieir yotmg, deposit their ^awn or 
eggs in such places as are mostcoaveifuent for.Vringi^g 
them to maturity, and where their progency ofOi 
fiiid nutricious food in the greatest a]b|indance*.' ^he 
pite leaves her spawn either in ditchest ,or neftf* 
the banks of rivers, where thick weeds, shelter 
thet^ from injury, and small aquatic animals afford 
provisi<»i for her young, and were the, geniaJ warmth 
of the sun favours their growth. . The white butterfly 
fastens its eg^ to the leav<3s of the cabbage, which 
furnish nutriment to the ■ caterpillars^ which are. its 
Offspring. The system of adaptation extends no les|s 
to tiieir frame, than to the. placei^ of their abode* TiMrir 
organs of motion and mode, of subsistence are exactly 
suited to their w^nts and situations. The. fins pf tlufi 
fish, the antennae of ^ insects, which guard their ey^, 
and forewarn them of danger, are as admirable in 
their construction tod use, as the tail of the bi^aver, 
and the proboscis .of the elephant. Their legs are ad- 
mirably fitted to thmr wants and. enjoyments, . )[n 
some they are formed £or strength only, and tp. syi^' 
port a Vast and unwieldy frame^ withotit proportipa ^r 
symmetry t thus the legs of the elephant, the rliinocef 
ros, and the hi|^potan(iua resenible ^assy pilUnii. 
Deer, hares, and other creatures, which find their 
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tijafety in flight, have their legs entirely adapted to that 
purpose, and they are therefore slender, flexible, and 
full of nerves. 

Their covering is likewise eicactly suited to their 
places of abode. The fox and the wotf, which in tem- 
perate climates are covered with short hair, are pro- 
tected in the rigour of the winter in the polar regions 
hy furs of considerable length and of fine texture. The 
beaver of Canada, and the ermine of Armenia, the na- 
tives of cold climates, are remarkable for the wi^*mth 
and delicacy of their furs s the elephant and the rhino- 
ceros, the natives of the sultry line, have scarcely any 
hair at all. 

Animals, which exercise the faculty of sight in th^ 
dark, have the tunica choroides, or coat behind the 
retina of the eye^ which in the human organ of vision 
is black, of a whitfc or grey .colour. The eyes of the 
cat species become in the dark - as it were all pupil, 
and by this enlargement, they are enabled to see better 
by night than by day. It is for this reason the travel- 
ler can keep off" the lion, the ty^er, and all the varle- 
des of the same tribe by fires blazing in the night. 'In 
the day, they seldom prowl in search of food, as the 
Hght is too sti^ng for their ey«s. Some animals excel 
in swiftness, some in force, "^he strength of the lion,* 
would be highly inconsistent with the timidity of the 
stag ; and the horns of the latter would be unservicea- 
ble to the former, who rushes with impetuous fury on 
Ins prey, through the thick and entangling Ibrests.- 
That the particular parts of their frames are^ conducive 
in the greatest degree to vigpur ind growth, and that 
every place aflbnds proper sustenance to its peculiar 
animals, ii| dear* from the plumpness of their bodies, 
the agility of thei? actions, and the beauty pf their 
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forms, whenever they are found in a natural and wild 
st&te. The insect^ visible by the assistance of a nu- 
croscope, sporting in a drop of water, appears ho less 
active and strong, in proportion to his size, than 
the Ivhale which agitates the northern ocean ; and 
among quadrupeds, the ^leek mole, the active mouse,^ 
the shaggy bear, and enormous elephant, discover an. 
equal degree of health and robustness. 

He who has given life to animals has diversified their 
means of supporting it : and we cannot fail to remark 
an evident reason for this constitution of nature ; for 
if all birds were to fly in the same manner, every fish 
to swim with the same velocity, and every quadruped 
to run with equal swiftness, the tribes of the weaker 
animals would fall a prey to the unavoidable rapacity 
of the stronger, and would soon be entirely extinct. 

Objects that are open to daily observation lose their 
effect upon our minds ; but such' as are rare and un-» 
common seldom fail to strike us with admiration. 
This remark is peculiarly applicable to those animals, 
which form as it were the connecting links ih the chain 
of animation, and which show with what facility the 
great author of nature can depart from those general 
laws, by which he limits certain animals to peculiar 
elements. The sight of web-footed birds, serpents, 
frogs, lizards, and tortoises, which can equally betake 
themselves to the land or the water, excites no sur- 
prise ; but how curious does the silurus callychthys, a 
ispecies ©f fish, appear ! When the rivulet it inhabits 
is dry, it has the power of travelling over land> till it 
finds more copious streams. The inguana, a species 
of lizard, sports in the water, or lives among trees^ 
•feeding upon the flowers of the mahot and the leaves 
of the mapon, in the warm: climate of Africa, ' The 
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flying squirrel can extend the membranes which grow 
on each side of its body in such a mantier, that, being 
able to descend by a precipitate slight from one branch 
to another, it easily avoids its pursuers. The flying 
fishy supported by his extended fins, seeks safety in the 
air, to escape the rapacity of its enemies in the water. 
The beaver of New Holland has the bill and the web 
feet of a duck. The ostrich is of an ambiguous class, 
and may be said to be rather a running^ than a flying 
animal : his wings are not large or long enough to 
raise him from the ground, but rather serve as sails or 
oars to impel the air, and add swiftness to his feet. The 
scaly sides of the crocodile, the hard integument of 
the rhinoceros, and the hairy coat of the cassowary 
prove with what ease their Creator could vary his plans, 
and furnish each with a kind of covering, diflering from 
that which belongs to their species. 

Every region of the globe, with very few exceptions, 
is found to be replete with life. To produce organized 
and animated bodies is the constant employment of 
nature, and her prolific power knows nobounds. Ray,the 
ingenious author of a curious work on the creation, has 
divided animated bodies into four genera ; beaatsy birdsy 
fishe^^ and insects. " The species of beasts, including 
serpents, are about 150 ; the number of birds known 
and described,^ near 500 ; and the number of fishes, 
excluding shell fish, as many : but if the shell fish be 
taken in, more than six times the number. The in 
sects, if we take in the cxangiiious, both terrestiial and 
aquatic, may vie even with plants themselves. But- 
terflies and beetles are such numerous tribes, that I 
believe in our own native country alone the species of 
each kind may amount to 1 50, or more. The insects 

1 3 
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in the, whole earth (land and water) will amount to ten 
thousand." — .Ray, p. 23. 

Linnaeus ^^ has distributed animals into six classes, 
viz. mammalia^ aves, amphibia^ fiiscee^ ineecta^ vermes. 
Eac'i class is divided into a certain number of orders, 
and each prder is- again subdivided into genera, each 
of which contains a variety of species. This system 
includes 354 kinds, and near six thousand known 
species." 

Such a variety of animals found in the world is a 
just subject of astonishment. Many are visible to the 
naked eye ; but the magnifying power of gksses has 
opened new scenes of life to our views. The green 
leaves, the blades of gi*ass, the pools of stagnant wa- 
ter, are as fully peopled with inhabitants, in propor- 
tion to their size, as the broad rivers, deep forests, 
and wide spread oceans, which diversify the globe. 
The moss and grass, to the insects inhabiting them, 
are gardens and forests, consisting of numberless 
plants'; drops of water are seas ; and the grains of dust 
and sand are precipices and mountains. The minute*- 
ness of many insects is the strongest reason for admir- 
ing the curious mechanism of their structure, which 
combines so many vessels, organs,' joints, weapons, 
'and membranes in a single point or speck, frequently 
so small indeed, that their whole frame to the unaided 
eye is scarcely visible. We cannot fail to admire the 
bcjievoleXice of nature to man in this particular cir- 
cumstsmce of their minuteness ; for if they had bulk 
and size, in proportion to some of the larger animals, 
they would be the most hideous and formidable of hi^ 
enemies. The common insects, which now onjy ap- 
pear to discolour the ears of corn, would then frus- 
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trate the labours of a^culture, and make the most 
destructive ravages in our fields and harvests. 

In places most remote fix>m the abode of man, and 
in every element, are animals to be found. The wa- 
ters contain innumerable inhabitants. Such kinds of 
fish as are wholesome for food sire exce^ingly prolific, 
biit those which are of a noxious kind are much less 
so. The same benign Providence which has regula- 
ted this power of increase keeps those at a distance 
from our shores, which we have no want of ; and sends 
those which furnish delicious food within the reach of 
our arts. A cod will bring forth as many eggs in ,a 
year, as amounts to the whole population of Britain : 
one million have been found in a flounder, and half 
that number in a mackarel. Sullivan's View of Na- 
ture, vol. iii, p. 261. Amoiig the rocky coasts arc 
discovered tribes of shell-fish ; in, the wide and open 
ocean the shark and the grampus seek their prey : 
and in the northern seas, amid the masses of ice, 
which abound in the polar circle, the mighty whale 
secures his wintry retreat. In the deep forests 6f the 
Cape of Good Hope walks the elephant, and among 
the sedges of the Nile and the Ganges lurks the 
insidious crocodile. The rosc^oloured flamingo 
inhabits the miry shores of the southern ocean ; be- 
tween the tropics the gay humming bird, the small- 
est of the feathered race, extracts the honey from fra- 
grant flowers ; among the sands of Africa the ostrich 
deposits her eggs, leaving her young to the fostering 
care of nature ; and upon the summit of the craggy rocks 
. of the Orknies, inaccessible to man, the eagles frame 
their capacious eyry. 
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Travellers of credit assure us, that there is not a 
shallow in the seas between the tropics, which is not 
distinguished by some species of bird, crab, turtle, 
or fish, no where else to be found so varied, or in such 
abundance. 

Heat, if not the principle of animation, is at least 
its great and necessary stimulative. As soon as the 
sun reaches the point of the vernal equinox, l^is 
piercing rays begin to inspire universal nature with 
activity. ^Every step he advance? through the heavens 
announces the progress of vegetation, and general 
production. All animals come forth from their win- 
try retirement, and follow with activity the dictates.of 
their peculiar instincts. Incited by the genial influence 
pf warmth, the feathered tribes fill the groves with 
their songs,, the quadrupeds and reptiles disport in 
the verdant fields and forests, and the finny race leave 
the dark recesseis of the northern deeps, to hasten in 
countless shoals to the coasts. Animals then obey 
with alacrity the universal law, which prompts them 
to propagate their kind, and to enjoy the happiness 
peculiar to their respective species. 

Throughout universal nature a gradation of beings 
may be traced : and yet their particular differences 
f lude the observation, like the various colours of the 
rainbow blending and mixing with each other. Where 
vegetation ceases, or seems to cease, perception be- 
gins ; and we trace some of the first rudiments, or 
sparks of it, in the actinia, or sea anemone, the oys- 
ter, and the snail. Then it ascends through various 
gradations of beings, distinguished by more enlarged 

• 

and more active faculties, more perfect and more nu- 
merous organs, to those creatures, which approach 
to the nature of oian. We behold the distant resem- 
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blance of his sagacity in the elephant^ of his social 
attachments in the bee and the beaver, and the rude 
traces of his form in the orang outang. We next re- 
mark discriminations between the different families of 
mankind, from the stupid and brutish savages of Nova 
.- Zembla to the polished Europeans, characterized in- 
deed with the same general form and limbs, but mark- 
ed by dissimilarity of featu-res. In various climes the 
difference of complexion and stature is likewise ob- 
servable : such as the fair countenances of the natives 
of the North of Europe, the swarthy Moor and 
Spaniard, and the olive coloured and bl^k- Asiatic ; 
the dwarfish Tatars of the Polar regions, and the 
grants of the Straits of Magiellan. Nothing however, 
is niore worthy of our attention, a» it constitutes a 
distinction, which is. n^ mer^y external, but of an 
intrinsic and most exalted kind, than man improved 
in his intellectual powers, adorned by arts, and refined 
by phUosophy, as^ we contemplate his ebaraeter in a 
Bacon^ a Boyle, and a Newton. Thjen we ascend to 
heaven itself, and contemplate the angels differing in 
rank aqd suborc^ation, rising gradually to the arch- 
angel, who stands before tke throne of God, and exe^ 
cut^s his commands. And, finally, our soaring thoughts 
reach the summit of the long^ascending series of 
beings, which is extended even to the Creator himself. 
The figures and the proportions of animals, the 
number and the position of their fimbs, the stibstance 
of their fiesh, bones, and integuments, and more par- 
ticularly the structure of the human frame, are replete 
with discoveries of the most admirable ccHitrivance, as 
to their arrangement and fitness for their different 
usc^. 
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That the organs of animals are essential to their 
preservation, and even ttf their existence^ ^1 appear 
from c<Hisidering the construction and propeitie^ of 
the 'eye^ which is one of the most remarkstble and the 

r 

most usefuL Supposing an animal endued with life 
and motion, yet still it could not know in what place 
to iind sustenance, or by .what means to avoid danger^ 
without the £au:ulty of sight. This constitutes in man^ 
as well as in other animals^ a refined kind of feelings 
extended to the various objects of nature and art. 
The organ of vision is a most lively and delicate instru* 
ment of exquisite structure, through which sensations 
are conveyed to the mind* Its fonn is the most corn* 
modious that can possibly be imagined, for containing 
the different humours of which it consists, and te* 
ceiving the images of all external objects. By its 
situation in the head» it can take in a greater number 
of objects^ than if placed in any other part of the 
body. And by its power of motion, it can be turned 
to view those objects, in whatever direction they xsk9!f 
appear. The wonder of this examination 1^ greatly 
increased on investigating the more minute pa.rts and 
mechanism of the eye. The pupil is contracted or 
dilated, according to the distance or remoteness of 
objects, or the increase or'diminution of light. . The 
coverings or tunics are of the firmest texture, and 
aofitest substance. The vitreous, the aqueous, and the 
crystalline humours are all remarkable for clearness 
«lid transpai^ncy, and are formed according to the 
most exact rules of vision, £>r collecting the rays of 
Ugbt to a point. 

Clumsy Imd mishapen. are the instruments of art, 
when compared with this finished and beautiful organ. 
True it is, that the microscope enables us to survey 
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the smaller works of nature, and that the telescope 
exalts our prospect to the wonders of the celestial bo* 
dies : but diese are fixed and limited to certain dis* 
tances^ and particular points of view ; one is adapted 
to measuring tHb magnitude of a planet, the other to 
examining the formation of an insect : but the eye 
wonderfully accommodates itself to every distance 
within ita own extent ve sphere^ Without diminution 
of its force, or the energy or ctistinctness of its powers, 
it alike surreys the page of learning, embraces the 
wide prospects of sea and land, and takes in the co^nt" 

lessiconstellations of the heavens. In what manner 

♦ 

it can adapt itself to these very different objects and 
distances, seems not to be clearly understood by ana- 
tomists; we know however enough of its effects to see 
the most evident traced of design in its formation, and 
its most perfect fitness to the spheres in whicih dif- 
ferent animals move; The study of ofitica^ to which 
these remarks may lead, is one of the most pleasing 
branches of science. 

The ^na/ cause for the production of animatls was- 
U subject of deep and serious speculation among ancient 
philosophers : Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny 
4U>neluded, tliat all things were created for the service 
of man. In modern times, this prejudice, so indulgent 
to the pride of mankind, has been strengthened rather 
than weakened, by more enlarged inquiries, and more 
intimate acquaintance with nature. 

The dominion of man is sufficiently extensive to re* 
lieve his wants, administer^to.his luxury, and indulge 
his pride, as the lord of the creation. Is there any 
thing peculiariy august in his countenance, or com- 
manding in his erect figure, which impresses the most 
tpavage beasts of the forest with tQrror» and awqs them 

I 

t 
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into submission ? Or does Jbe tieiive his snpenonty 
from his intellectual powers, and his contrivance of 
various expedients to subdue and tame them ? The 
Utter is certainly the more probable supposition. 
Those animals, which have not yet become acquainted - 
with his prowess, meet his first attacks with the most 
hardy. presuniption. The albatross and the wliale on- 
ly fly from his presence, when they haye felt the force 
of his weapons. The enormous bear of the polar re* 
gions> boldly advances to meet his attack ; and the fe- 
rocious lion of Zaara, confiding in his strength, ven- 
tures singly to cjigage a. whole caravan, consisting of 
thousands ; and when . repulsed by numbers, and 

m It 

obliged to retire, he ^ttill continues to face his pursuers. 
On the contrary, in the most populous paits oJ[ Africa,, 
when the lion has been frequently hunted by tlie har- 
dy natives, such is his dread of the human race, that 
even the sight of a child puts hinuto flight. In all 
countries^ in proportion as man is civilized, the lower 
.ranks of animals are either reduced to servitude, or 
treated as rebels ; all their associations ^re dissolved, 
except such as will answer his purposes ; and all their 
united strength and natural powers are subdued, and 
notliing remains but their solitary instincts, or those 
foreign habitudes, which they acquire, from humali 
education. Those whose daring, or those whose timid 
natures admit not of being tamed, seek in the distant 
recesses t>f the forests, or the impenetrable fastnesses 
of the mountains, protection from an enemy, whose 
superiour sagacity detects their arts, and discovers 
their ^retreats ; who entraps themwith his snares, when 
not present him^lf ; and who lurking behind the thick 
covert, discharges bis unerring instrument of death, . 
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ao(i sla]rs them atn di&tonce so greats as not to awai&en 
dieir appreh^isions of danger. , 

It is thus he maintains his power over all living 
creatures, alike in the frozen regions of the norths 
and in the hot and burning j^ains of the torrid 2dne. 
Whenever they are discovered by his penetrating eye, 
^e most savage and hostile tribes may for a time hold 
his empire in dispute : but their opposition and their 
force serve only to awaken his ingenuity, and call his 
powers into more daring action. The horse and tiie 
dog which enjoy his protection fnom the earliest period 
of their lives^ are taught to know their ma^er, and to 
adopt many of his habits of life. Upon the Hon and 
the ^yger, which the African leads captives from the 
forests, or upon the vulture and the eagle, which he 
secures when young, or brings down from their rapid 
and sublime flights, he at first imposes the severity of* 
famine, watching, and fatigue, to c<Hiquer their savage 
nature, and reduce them to obedience. The dangers 
of the ocean stop not the pursuits of man ; tlie sailor 
catches the ravenous shark, and transfixes the mighty 
whale. With a boldness still more desperate, the 
fowler of the noilh climibs the perpendicular rocks of 
Norway or St. Kilda, or lowered from their airy summits 
which Qverhang .the tempestuous deep; explored the 
nests of the clamorous birds, and plun^krs them of 
their eggs and their young. From su^ arduous la- 
bours does man draw the means of his subsistence ; 
from such exertions he acquires peculiar habits of 
courage and agility, becomes reconciled to- his situa- 
tion, and enjoys it without repining at the easier lot of 
others. 

Thus b constantly executed that primeval law, which 
secured the empire of the creation to man by the ex« 

VOL. II. K 
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presft voice of divine revelation, even after he had M- 
feited his innocence, wid was debased by* guilt. Jfnd 
the /ear of you and the dread of you shall be ufion every 
heaat of the earthy and Ufion every fowl of the air ; ufion 
all that moveth ufion the earthy and ufion all the fishes of 
the sea ; into your hand are they delivered. Gen. ix, 2. 
Much as we may discern in the animal economy to 
convince us of the benevolence of nature, there are 
many things, which excite our surprise, and for which 
we cannot readily account. That she should so far 
in appearance counteract *her own designs, as to make 
6ne animal prey' upon another, seems extraordinary \ 
but periiaps this law is not so severe as it appears to 
be, when we consider, that animals have no presenti- 
ment of their fate ; that contracted as their existence 
is, all of them evidently enjoy that portion of happr- 
ness, which is consistent with their formation and pow- 
er^. By the present constitution of the animal system 
the life and happiness of its superior orders are pro- 
moted : the bodies of the inferior classes, which from 
their delicate structure, must more quickly perish, be- 
come the materials of sustaining life in others ; and a 
much larger number is enabled to subsist in conse- 
quence of animals thus devouring each other, than 
could be i^aintained, if they all subsisted upon vegeta- 
bles ; because it is a received principle in physics, that 
animal food furnishes more nutriment than vegetable 

substances of equal weight. 

It is sufficiently evident, that the various tribes of 

insects, by preying upon each other, preserve the fruits 

of the earth from those ravages they would necessarily 

suffer, should any one species of them multiply too 

fast ; and even those which we drive from our habita* 

tions are formed .for salutary purposes, and consume 
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such substances as would become pernicious to the 
health of man, if left to a gradual decay. 

For what reason nature is so prodigal in the produc- 
tion of animals mvisible, as well as visible, to the un- 
assisted Qye ; for what cause such ingenious contri* 
vance is bestowed upon their structure, and so much 
elegance displayed in their colours and forms ; why 
the more noxious animals should exist, such as the 
tarantula, the rattle snake, the crocodile, and the izal 
salya* ; are questions which naturalists will not be 
able to answer, until they are more perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the general economy of her designs, and the 
particular relation and dependance of one animal upoa 
anoth«?r. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE SIMILARITY OF ANIMALS TO VEGETA- 

BLES. 

« ■ 

II. THE powers of growth and of the propaga- 
tion of their respective species are possessed in com*- 
mon by the animal, and the vegetable ; and the first 
step, which is made by nature towards endowing a 
creature with motion, constitutes the connecting link 

* A species of bee, armed with a poisonous sting : when 
it appears m Abyssinia, and the coasts of the Red Sea, so tei*- 
rified are the inhabitants, that the> quit their abodes, and 
fiy to the disunt Bauds of Beja. See Sullivan, vol. Ui, p. 287- 
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ef the animal and vegetable king;doms ; and this link 
is formed by the oyster, and the various kinds of the 
zeopkUca^ or those vegetable substances which are 
possessed of animation. Yet minute and feeble as 
their frame appears, wcmderful and stupendous are 
the structures which they raise : witnesslthose immense 
and dangerous* coral rocks, described in Cook's voyage, 
which, rise almost perpendiculariy like walls,, in the 
JSouthem Ocean, and are" formed by a species of the 
Mthophytos, to whose labours we owe those beautiful 
corals, known by the name of madrepores and miUc- 
pores ; w^iilst the zoophytes, from their protruding' 
from their habitation, in the form of flowers^ were 
-once classed amongst the vegetable tribes. 

The polypus ranks as the first of plants, and the 
last of animals, if its propagation, as some naturalists 
affirm, can be effected by cuttings, similar to the 
multiplication of plants by slips and suckers.* Dif- 
ference of formation^ and the power of moving from 
one place to another, seem to constitute the most re- 
markable discriminations. The lines, which divide 
these two kingdomsy however^ cannot be very accu- 
rately marked out ; and. the common properties of 
animals and vegetables are much more numerous, than 
their essential distiactions.t 

The poets, both) anci^it and modem, kave indulged 
the pleasing fiction of attributiog to vegetables th& 
]pa9sioas, action^ and many of the chasacteristics of 

* See Martin's Abridgement of the Philosophical Trans- 
^0t£oiiS| voL 196, p. 17. for the }milmy ol the poljrpus; 

t Ray, p. 109. C^hftoibers's DictiondTy. Evelyn's Sylva> 
]|» 33. Watson'i^ Basays. Smtilie's PhikMq>by of KaturaV 
History',. V. I 
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animals. The philosophers Plato, i Empedocles, and 
Anaxagoras, did not hesitate to raise them to that 
distinction ; a.nd many of the modern naturalists, for 
instance, Cardan, Raiy, Spallanzahi, - Watson, and 
Percival, were induced, by a n]iore accuratie inspection 
of their structure and properties, to favour that opinion. 
The external form of some plants leads at first view 
to a curious deception. One of the flowers of the 
orchis tribe resembles a bee, a second a wasp, and a 
third, still more uncommon, is like a spider. The 
cyfiHtiedium of South America in its nectary resembles 
likewise the body, and in its petals the legs of the 
large spider; and this ambiguous appearance deters 
the humming-bird from -extracting honey from its 
flowers.* 

Nor is the close analogy of plants with animals less 
curious, on examining their internal structure and 
properties. The former are covered with a bark, 
.which resembles the coat of the latter. Leaves, like 
the hair of animals and the feathers of birds, fall gS 
at certain seasons. Some are clad with coarse gar- 
ments, to resist all severity of weather ; oth^s with 

* Several insects of the mantis genus are so exactly 
similar to a cluster of leaves, in their form and colour^ 
that they are called by the sailors, who find them in the 
woods, walking leaves. When the tentacula of the sea 
anemone are extended, and they are themselves expanded 
to their greatest dimensions, they bear so strong a resem- 
blance to a flower, that some naturalists have supposed 
them to.be vegetables. These animals fixed to the rocks, 
and imperforate at the base^ have a mouth situated at the 
top, which they possess the power of dilating^ till it be- 
comes capable of receiving a large muscle : they extract 

the fish, and retom the vacant i^ell by the same aperture^ 

K 2 
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more flimsy raiment. The leaves may be considered 
as the lungs, from the quantity of air which they ab- 
sorb and exhale. The branches . and tendnls of the 
hop, the vine, and the ivy, resemble legs and arms. 
The circulation of sap, like that of blood, diffuses 
vigour and nourishment over all parts of the vegetable. 
The parts of generation agree with the most minute 
exactness. The seeds resemble little animeds in em- 
bryo, and for number can only, be cbmpared to the 
astonishing abundance of nature shown in the spawn 
of fish. Each seed by degrees enlarges the milky 
juice, which forms its aliment, and is received from 
the parent plant, through vessels of the finest texture. 
Plants possess an organical, although not. a pro- 
gressive motion. Mimosa^ the sensitive plant, is well 
known to shrink at the touch. The dionaa closes its 
leaves the instant a fly settles upon them. The hedy- 
9arum gyransy a native of Bengal, has the peculiar 
property of voluntary motion. Two small appendages 
or leaflets, situated on each side of the foot-stalk, al- 
ternately meet and recede during the greatest part of 
the day. The heliotrope* p^oints its flowers to the 
sun, and seems eager to draw nourishment from his 
genial rays. Flowers always turn towards the light ; 
under a serene sky they expand ; rain and storms 
cause many of them, particularly trefoil, wood-sorrel, 
mountain ebony, wild senna, and the African mari- 
gold, to be contracted ; and at night they bow their 
heads, and fold up their leaves, as if yielding to the 
power of sleep. Some of them, like some animals, 

* The heliotrope, or tumesole, is the heliotropiura tri- 
coccum, very common in the environs of Montpellier and 
in Germany, but it is very different from the English sun- 
flower. 
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sleep during the day, and wake during the night. The 
cactus grandifloru8 opens its flowers on the setting of 
the sun, and-'closes them at break of day. Th&jalafia 
mirabiUa never expands its flowers, but in the evening. 
The influence of heat in the vernal season is the same 
on animals and vegetables ; for when the birds begin 
to warble in the forests, and the fish to move in the 
deeps, the ;^lants shoot forth their flowers, and propa* 
gate their kind. . The wood anemone begins to blow 
in Sweden when the swallow arrives ; and the marsh 
marigold flowers in Britain when the cuckoo sings. 

These .and various other analogies are suiticient to 
show, that the animal and vegetable kingdoms approach 
very n^ar, or rather are united to each other ; and that 
the ordinary distinctions made between them are more 
serviceable for the common purposes of discrimination, 
than consistent with the precision of true philosophy, 
or the essential diflerences of nature. 

SECTION I. BOTANY. 

This train of observation leads us by easy steps to 
the consideration of that pleasing science, which opens 
a regular prospect of the vegetable kingdom, and 
comprises the knowledge of all kinds of plants. The 
study of botany is not only an elegit amusement, and 
leads to a beautiful display of the order and variety 
established by nature ; but from the different and im- 
portant uses of |)lants in food, raiment, medicine, and 
many arts, it is of real and essential service to man- 
kind.* 

* Martyn's Letters on Botany. Ray, p. 207, &c. Linnxi 
Op^ p. 24, Sec. Loves of the plants, vol. i. AmceHitates 
Acad. vol. vi, p. 311, &c. Derham's Physico. Theol. p. 

488, &c. 
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The range of botany is wide and extensive^ from the 
small moss and the fungi, which are intermixed wUh 
the common, grass, to the towering pine and the ma- 
jestic oak. The various kinds of grass, which coyer 
the earth ; flowers of all hues and forms, which ex- 
hale the most frag^rant odours ; beautiful shrubs and 
stately trees, are all subjects of the dominions of Flora. 
^< Linnsus, says Dr. Darwin, has divided the vegetable 
world into . twenty-four classes ; these classes into 
about an hundred and twenty orders; these contain 
about two thousand families, or genera ; and these fa- 
milies about twenty thousand species, beside innumer- 
able varieties, which the accidents of climate or cul- 
tivation have added to these species." 

This number of plants must be exceedingly deficient 
if we consider how little is known of the vegetable 
productions of the globe. We are very slightly ac- 
quainted with the interior parts of Africa, with the 
three Arabias, the two Americas, with New Guinea, 
New Zealand, and the innumerable islands of the 
Southern Ocean. What have we ascertained in the 
immense Archipelagos of the Philippines and Moluc- 
cas, or of most bf the Asiatic islands ? The vast 
coasts of New Holland, and the island of Otaheite^ 
are said to have a botany peculiar to themselves. 

/ 

M Another Flora there of bolder hues, 
And richer sweets beyond, our garden's pride^ 
* Plays o'er the fields, and showers with sudden hand 
Exuberant spring.'' 

^ Thomson's summbr* 

Linnxus, the celebrated professor of Upsal^ and 
president of the academy of Stockholmi rose superior 
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to the difficulties of poverty, and raised himself to the 
highest distinctiou as a most laborious and accurate 
physiologist. With an extent and clearness of intel* 
lect, and a diligence c^ research peculiar to himself^ 
he undertook the arduous task of reforming the whole- 
system of botany. Before his time, the description 
of plants "Wdff so perj^xed with difficult and abstruse 
terms, that it only tended to make their nature more 
obscure, and their study more repulsive^ In two suc- 
cessive works, he has determined the genera and 
species of plants, in such a manner, that by retaining 
all the old names, which agreed with his new rules^ 
and reforming all the rest, he established a clear no* 
menclature, founded uf»an the trae^ principles of the 
art. He confined himself to a small number oi techni- 
cal words weH ehosen aftd appropriate, in order ta 
make short ^fmitdons of the true character of plants. 
The new hnguage of-botsmy, which he thus invented^ 
akhsugh k necessarily departQd from the classical 
model, yet it was not encumbered with the tedious- 
eireumlocutiens of ^to ol# de8epipdoiis,v asid is in ge- 
tteral short, precise,, and expressive. From the de- 
scripticMi* of the vegetable ti^^s, he pr€yceeded to- 
assign them particular named, and thus fiEtH^iliariased 
them, in such a manfier, that, by his appropriate ap- 
pellations, ft botanist is enable^ at first sight, ton»me 
any plant^he has ever seen- before, as well as to know 
its nature by its fruet]iication> and understand its pro- 
perties by 8tt> apt and clear description. 

But the glory of Lmn^us arose fromr his mak»ng 
the s^ua( disernmnations- of plants the basis of his 
systeil^. Those parts^ trhkh had before been r^^arded 
as useless and superflvmus, were raised to the rank 
that nature had originally ctesigned for 4hem. ThiS' 
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was a work of g^at labour, and required the most 
accurate observation-; for not only the genera, but 
every species were to be examined by their staininii 
and. pistils, as he determined those to be the only parts 
essentially necessary to fructification. This distinc* 
tion appeared to many, at first sight, to be too frivo- 
lous, as they thought that nature had not been scru- 
pulously exact in her productions ; but &mct the 
Linna&an system has been established, there U no 
student of botany, who is able to determine the pre- 
cise character of any genus, without having the accu- 
rate idea of these discriminating parts. 

The system of Linnaeus appears to be more con- 
formable to nature than any yet offered to the world : 
it has this peculiar excellence, that the name of each 
vegetable gives us its description : and if there be any 
defect in his four and twenty classes, it must be attri- 
buted to the necessary deficiency of any artificial 
arrangement, when applied to the infinite variety of 
nature. - 

Without any intention to detract from the reputation 
of this great naturalist, we may venture to assert, 
that .his merit consists not so much in the first dis- 
covery, as. in the adoption and establishment of the 
sexual sy stem» Plain intimations of it are given by 
some of the ancient naturaU&ts, particularly by Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus. Herodotus mentions, that 

• 

it was a custom of the natives of Babylon to carry the 
flowers of the male to the female palm-tree, and thus 
assist the operations of nature in producing fruiL 
This curious fact was' confirmed by the observation of 
Hasselquist, in the. middle of the last century.' Nor 
did it escape the researches of Ray and MillingtoBn^ 
who flourished many yesir^ before the time of Linnaeus. 
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Grew, the ingenious author of the anatomy of regeta* 
bles, expressly afiirms, that every plant is male and 
female ; he has pointed out the close analogies between 
the parts of fructification and those of generation, and 
the correspondent offices and effects of each. 

All plants seem to grow in. the same manner : the 
genial warmth of the sun, the refreshment of the rains^ 
the same soils appear to suit their respective species ; 
and upon a superficial glance, they seem to have the 
same common parts. A chymical analysis discovers 
the sai^e constituent principles in all, that is to say, 
calcareous earth, oil, water, and air, with a portion of 
iron, to which they owe their beautiful colours. Yet 
although composed of similar materials, their juices 
to the eye, and to the taste, appear as various as their 
forms. The soporific milk of the. poppy, the acrid 
but equally milky juice of the spunge, the acid of the 
sorrel, the saccharine sap of the sycamore and maple,* 
and the resin of the tribe of pines, bear no resemblance 
to each other. Various are the articles of use and 
pleasure, which man receives fromthe vegetable world ; 
yet how marfy of their qualities remain undiscovered ! 
And the investigation of these qualities is rendered 
highly important by considering, that, copious as our 
list of esculents may be, there are doubtless many 
others, which might be added ; and perhaps a process 
HHght be •discovered, by which some plants hitherto 
neglected may be rendered nutritious, as an agreeable 
part of our common diet, or salutary, as introduced 
into the materia medica. 

• The inward structure of plants is as regular and 
various, as their external forms are elegant and well 
proportioned. This formation cannot have been.origi- 



iMy, 4eufgsk^t merely to attract and gmtify the 9td-> 
miring eye of aa aecidental spectaAor, but rather to 
render the production more perfect. The root, trunk, 
branchy leaf> fioweis fruity and seed, have each its pe- 
culiar character and foroiy and the microscope^ dis- 
plays all their latent beauties to the eye. Every 
cme of* them when dissectied, and seen by the aid of 
a glass, appears to be inteii^oven with complicated 
meshes, which vary in anen<Uess diversity, and charm 
Uie eye by the perfect regularity of the net work. ' 
The transverse section of a pear, when magnified, 
shows i^rst the acetary, which joins the core, compo- 
sed of regular circles ; secondly, the outer parenchyma 
or pulp, formed of globules, ligneous fibres, and ra« 
diated vessels, disposed in the mo^t beautiful order ; 
and thirdly, the ring of sap vessels and skip formed 
of circles, and strait lines or ducts.- No part in the 
contexture of the smallest fibre or leaf is unfinished, 
but is formed with the most minute exactness. The 
seeds of plants have the appearance of shells, unlike 
in form, and diversified with spots and stripes. Every 

• seed possesses a reservoir of nutriment, designed for 
the growth of the future plant. , This is the matter 
prepared by nature for the reproduction and continua- 
tion of the whole species. This nutriment consists of 
starch, mucilage, or oil, within the coat of the* seed, 
or of sugar arid subacid pulp in the fruit, which be- 
longs to it. The sections of the various ki|ids of trees are 
crossed with the greatest number of regular figures, 
which the imagination can conceive. The lines are 
more or less near or remote, according to the solidity 

. or isoftness of the wood. The lines which form the 
texture of fir trees, are distant ; but those of -oak are 
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close and coinpaGt.~Aiid this difference of texture 
may serve to account for their greater or less solidity, 
and the diflference of time requisite for them to arrive 
at maturity. 

The different vegetable productions are no iess. nu* 
merous than useful. The purposes to which trees ace 
applied, are well known, from the flexible willow, 
which forms the basket, to the hardy oak, which com- 
poses the most substantial parts of a ship of war. All 
possess different qualities, adapted to their different 
purposes. The meanest^ and in appearance the most 
unpleasant, have their use ; even the thistle is not only 
the food of some aniipalsv but is serviceable in making 
glass. There is scarcely a plant which, although re- 
jected as food by some animals, is hot eagerly sought 
by others. The horse yields the common water hem- 
lock to the goat, and the cow the long leafed- water 
hemlock -to the sheep. The goat again leaves the 
aconite, or bane berries to the horse. The euphorbia 
or spurge so noxious to man is greedily devoured by 
some of the insect tribes. The aloe is a magazine of 
provisions and of implements to the Indians, who in- 
habit the banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi. Some 
plants, as rhubarb and opium, alleviate the tortures of 
pain ; and some, as the quinquina^ or. Peruvian bark, 
can subdue the rage of the burning fever. Wheat, the 
delicious andprolific grain, which gives to the northern 
inhabitants of the world their wholesome nutriment, 
grows in almost every climate. Where excessive 
heat or other causes prevent it from coming to per^ 
fection, its place is amply supplied by the bread fruit, 
the cassavi root, and maize, and more particularly by 
rice, which is the common aliment of that great por- 
tion of mankind} who inhabit the warm regions of the 

VOL. XI. I. 
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earth. Erer^ meadow in the vernal season brings 
forth various kinds of grass ; and this spontaneous and 
most abundant of all vegetable productions requires 
only the labour of the husbandman to collect its har- 
vest. The iron-woody solid as marble^ furnishes the 
Otaheitan with his long spear and massy club. The 
wild pine of Campeachy retains the rain water in its^ 
deep and capacious leaves, not less for the refreshment 
of the tree itself, than of the thirsty native of a burn- 
ing soil. The cocoa of the East and West Indies an- 
swers many of the most useful purposes of life to the 
natives of a warm climate. Its bark is manufactured 
into cordage and clothing, and its shell into useful ves- 
sels ; its kernel affords a pleasant $md nutritive food, 
and its milk a cooling beverage ; its leaves are used for 
covering houses, and are worked into baskets : a*nd 
its boughs are of service to make props and rafters. 
The rein deer of the Laplander, so essential to his 
support and subsistence, could not survive through the 
tedious Mdnter, without the lichen rangiferinus, which 
he digs from beneath the snow. All these productions 
and the various trees which produce cork and emit 
rosin, turpentine, pitch, gums, and balsam, either 
ftupply some constant necessity, obviate some inconve- 
nience, or contribute to some use or gratification of 
the natives of the soils where they grow, or the inhabit 
tants of distant climates. 

Among vegetable productions, we cannot fail , to 
notice the tribes of moases^ of such vaiiety in their 
forms, that they scarcely yield to plants vix number ; 
and although extremely minute, yet of such an admi- 
rable structure^ that they excel the stately palms of 
India, or the sturdy oaks, of the forest. These mosses . 
.are. dried up in summer, but in winter they revive, ' 
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and assume a peculiar verdure j and as the season ad- 
vances, they protect ' the roots of plants from cold, 
from the chilling blasts of spring, and the scorching 
heat of the 'summer sun. 

Of the ardour with which the pursuit of botany is 
capable of inspiring its votaries there have been many 
eminent instances. The reformation of the system 
by Linnaeus was a strong incitement to his pupils to 
explore the most distant countries. Tornstroem tra- 
veiled into Asia, and Hasselquist into Egypt and 
Palestine, where he fell a sacrifice to a lingering dis- 
order. The fruits of his labours were not however 
lost to the world, as his botanical collections enrich 
the royal cabinet of Stockholm.. Osbeck explored China 
and Java, Loeiiing went into Spain, and ittrwards to 
South An;ierica, where he died. Thunberg travelled in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; and has given a more particu- . 
lar account of Japan than any other traveller. Sparrman 
performed a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
has described the most remat*kable animals and vege- 
tables in that part of the world. Linnaeus himself 
traversed Sweden and Lapland, where he braved the 
horrors of deserts and precipices, and suffered extreme 
hunger, thirst, and cold. In the researches of natural 
history the diligence of men of other countries ha^ 
been conspicuous. Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander 
performed a voyage round the globe- with captain 
Cook, and brought home many vegetable treasures of 
the Southern Islands. The diligence of Dr. Sibthorpe, 
jun. late professor of botany in Oxford, deserves to be 
well known. He encouraged, by his testamentary^ 
munificence, that pursuit to which he sacrificed his 
health, and finally his life, by two excursions into the 
cast 'j and his Flora Graca will, no doubt, be a valua- 
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ble monument of his scientific skilly and laborious 
researches. Bartram expk>red the' deserts of North 
America, and has supplied a fund of information to 
the admirers of the wild productions of nature. 

Uncertain as our climate is, and subject to the 
greatest changes of weather, we may still find in Eng- 
land sufficient scope to gratify our taste by an exten- 
sive survey of the vegetable beauties of the creation. 
Exclusive of the well known gardens of Windsor, 
Richmond, Kew, and Nuneham, there is scarcely a 
seat of any private gentleman, which does not present 
.the prospect of flowers distinguished by the richest 
colours, and most fragrant perfume. Every cjiine 
supplies likewise its tributary shrubs of various leaf, 
colour, and form to Great Britain ; and few are the 
spots where they can be seen flourisliing in a iiHiDner 
more nearly approaching the verdui^ and luxuriance- 
of their native soils, than in the delightful jpleasure 
grounds of the Duke of Marlborough afBlenheim^ 
€tfid the marquis of Buckingham at Stow. Or if the 
traveller wishes to. behold nature in her original state, 
where the hand of art has not clothed her with exotic 
ornaments, let him repair to the New Forest, to the 
woods that overhang the foaming streams of the Der- 
went, reflect their, images in the lakes of Winander 
Mere, and UllswaSter, or diversify the romantic pros- 
pects of Duncombe and Piercefield : suq}i wild and 
solemn scenes may suggest the pleasing recollection 
of the first age of the .world, when the parents of the 
human race, blessed with unspotted innocence, roved 
amid the blooming flowers and umbrageous groves of 
paradise, and: there enjoyed the society of angels, and 
even, of the great Creator himself. 
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^< These are the haunts of meditation ; these 
The scenes where ancient bards th' inspiring breath 
Ecstatic felt ; and, from the world retired. 
Conversed with angels, and immortal forms, 
On gracious errands sent' 
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The principles of botany are sufficiently regular, to 
give it' the form and precision of science. And yet 
the true botanist is far from contenting himself with 
mere books : his observations are united with reading. 
Linnsus, Curtis, and Withering, are authors, whose 
works may be studied to great advantage ; but they are 
rather to be verified in the fields, than only perused in 
the closet. To range in search of plants, and to 
examine their correspondence with their descriptions, 
is a source of very high gratification ; as it proves the 
truth of the principles, upon which this pleasing 
study depends. 

The botanist follows hature into her most retired 
abodes, and views her in her simple taste, and native 
majesty. He remarks some of her productions dis- 
figured by cultivation in gardens, where amid all the 
varieties of the apple and the pear, however distin- 
guished by their colour, size, and taste, he observes* 
that there is but one original species of each, and that 
they have respectively but one radical character. He 
beholds the wonderful prodigality of nature, even in 
the composition of the common daisy, which consists 
of more than two hundred flowers, each including its 
respective corolla, germ, pistil, stamina, and seed, 
as perfectly formed as those of a complete lily, or 
hyacinth. And he sees this diversity as fully illustrated'* 

in the different sorts of grass, a term which, although r 

l2 
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it commonly conveys only one notion to the vulgar 
mind, and one object to the undiscerning eye, consists^ 
of five hundred different species, each formed with 
infinite beauty and variety. From others he particu- 
larly distinguishes the elegant briza mediae so common 
in the fields, and so remarkable for its delicate hair- 
like stem, trembling at every breeze ; the anthoxari' 
$hum odoratumy which gives its fragrance to the new 
mown hay ; and the sHfia fiennata with its waving 
plumes resembling the long feathers of the bird of 
paradise. The botanist enjoys a pleasing and innocent 
amusement, most agreeably conibined with a love of 
rural retirement, and which gives a new and growing 
interest to every w^alk and ride, in the most delightful 
season of the year. He collects a harvest from all 
countries for the purpose of reviewing his treasures at 
leisure, and growing rich in scieijtific acquirements. 
He enjoys a satisfaction similar to that which the 
naturalist experiences from preserving and surveying 
the specimens of the anim*! and mineral kingdoms. 
" Among the luxuries of the present age, the most 
pure arid unmixed is that afforded by collections of 
natural productions. In them we behold offerings as 
it were from all the inhabitants of the earth ;. and the 
productions of the most distant shores of the world 
^re presented to our sight arid consideration : openly 
and without reserve they exhibit the various armS| 
which they carry for their defence, and the instruments,, 
with which they go about their various employments ; 
lUid while every one of them celebrates its Maker's 
praise in a different manner, can any thing afford us 
a more innocent pleasure, a more noble or refined 
luxury, or one that charms us with greater variety ?** 
Reflections of Linnsus, p. 30. 
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SECTION II. MINERALOGY. 

III. The curiosity of man, still restless and active) 
continues its progress along the paths of nature with 
unabating ardour. After he has surveyed the wonders 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, he proceeds to 
those masses of unorganized matter, which are either 
found upon the surface, or concealed in the recesses 
of the earth ; and thus he is led to mineralogy. The 
term mineral is commonly applied .to any substance 
simple or compound, dug out of a subterraneous place 
or mine^ from whence it takes its denomination. This 
science relates 1 . to earth and stones in general ; 
2. salts; 3. Inflammables ; and 4. metals. 

1 . Earth and atones in general are, 1 st. mould, the 
support of vegetables ; 2nd, clays, which, mixed with 
water, harden in the fire into bricks^ delfj china, &c. 
3d, calcareous substances, as chalks, marls, limestones*, 
marbles, convertible by heat into quicklime, and gyp- 
sum into alabaster ; 4th, talcs, which aire found in flat, 
smooth laminsc ; 5th, slates also split into laminx ; 
these \yith a variety of stones from freestone, or sand, 
to granite, porphyry, flint, and substances still harder, 
such as precious stones, are known by various pro- 
perties, and are accordingly applied to different pur- 
poses ; some, in addition to being serviceable in build- 
ing, are used as whetstones ; some strike fire with 
steel : others are polished to glitter in the dress of 
the fair, or decorate the furniture of jLhe opulent ; 
and others, melted by fire, form the transparent glass. 

2. Salts are acids, or alkalFs. The acids and alka- 
lis, combined together, form neutral salts. 
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3. Inflammables are sulphur, or bitumens. These 
substances are both derived from the spoils of vegeta- 
bles or animals. 

4. Metals are brittle semi-metals^ or malleable me- 
tals. 

Metaflic substances are distinguished from all other 
productions by their superior brilliancy, specific gra- 
vity, and opacity. They are generally concealed in 
the bowels of the earth, combined with other sub- 
stances ; and they require the industry and ingenuity 
of man to extract and clear them from their original 
incrustations, and give them their most valuable quali* 
ties. Metals may be distinguished into such as are 
ductile, and such as do not possess that property ; the 
latter are called semi-metals, and for the most part 
approach in their qualities to stony or saline sub- 
stances. The former possess the metallic qualities 
in a higher degree. 

Arsenic, cobalt, nickel, bismuth, antimony, zinc, 
and manganese, are called semi-metals. Tungsten, 
wolfran, and molybdena, are also metallic substances. 
Le^d, tin, iron, copper, mercury, silver, gold,^ and 
platina, are metals ; the last three are called perfect 
metals, because they Suffer no change by fiision, or 
the longest cohtinued heat. Even in metals, rude and 
mis-shapen as they may appear, that law of the. creSk* 
tion, by which different unorganized productions are 
impressed with regular forms, does not cease to exist 
in the various experiments which are made upon them. 
We fiod the ores of metals, as well as other fossile 
substances, under determinate forms, or geometrical 
figures of various kinds : and when by art they are 
reduced to a regains, or metallic form, the same dis- 
position still appears. When the surface of melted 
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metal begins^ to congeal^ the part beneath, yet in a 
state of fluidity, will exhibit regular chrystalline 
shapes. The breaking of a piece of metal likewise 
shows its grain, or the regular disposition of its parti* 
cles into crystals, or determinate figures. 

As most of the substances of which mineralogy 
treats have been used either for the necessity of man* 
kind, such as iron and clay, or for ornament and luxu* 
ry, as gold, marble, and diamonds ; traces of this 
pursuit may be found in the most remote times. It 
remained for the philosophical spirit of the last age 
to give it the regularity and the dignity of a science^ 
and to place minerals in their respective classes, ac* 
cording to their external or internal similarity. This 
knowledge may be acquired by remarking the colour 
and configuration of their parts, consistency, and 
weight. 

The minerals to be. found in England particularly 
merit observation, as they are both garious and useful. 
Amber, jet, vitriol and allum are found in considera- 
ble quantities ; our canal coal approaches nearly to the 
beauty of jet, and even our connnon coal for firing is 
of a superior nature. The English earth and gravel 
are of the best quality ; and we have stones, slates, 
flags and other fossils necessary for building in great 
^pndance. Tin is another article in which England^ 
from the time of the Phenicians, has always had the 
preeminence. The county of Cornwall alone produces 
more than all the world besides. Our lead ore is rich* 
er than in other countries, runs more fluently in the 
fire, requires less trouble and expense in workingi 
and is when wrought very fine andductile. Our black 
lead, or vfaddy found in Cumberland is a mineral of 
great use and value in several branches of trade and 
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arts. Copperand iron are found here in great plenty 9 and 
several ores of these metals, particularly in Anglesey^ 
have of late been discovered, and brought into use^ 
which were unknown before the recent improvemento 
in chemistry. 

The researches of man into thQfo99il kingdom will 
likewise afford him an abundant source of amusement 
and instruction. He will discover the most astonish* 
ing variety of marine producdons in all parts of the 
earth, and in every different soil. In the crumbling 
'chalk, the solid marble, the dusty gravel, and even the 
depths of the most inland valleys, and on the summits 
of the highest mountains, he will behold the spoils of 
the ocean, exhibited under the several appearances of 
petrified fish, beds of shells, and sea plants. '^ The 
Alps, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, Libanus, Atlas, 
and Ararat, every mountain of every country under 
heaven, where search has beeen made, all conspire hi 
one uniform and universal proof, that the sea has co- 
vered their highest summits. If we examine the earth 
we shall find the mouse deer, natives of America, bu- 
ried in Ireland ; elephants, natives of Asia and Africa, 
buried in the midst of England; crocodiles, natives of the 
Nile, in the heart of Germany ; sliell-fish, never known 
but in the American sea^j together with skeletons of 
whales in the most inland regions of England ; trees 
of vast dimensions with their roots and tops at the 
bottom of mines and marls found in regions, where 
such trees where never known to grow, nay where it is' 
demonstrably impossible {hey could grow." Calcott 
on the Deluge^ p. 359. Such are the awful memorials 
of that universal deluge, ordained as a punishment for 
the isins of the primeval race of men, of which all parts 
of the w'^ld— the testimony of writers of all ages, and 
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particularly the holy scriptures, afford the most con- 
vincing proofs*. 

As the external appearance may in many cases be 
the same in such masses of unorganized matter as 
differ widely in their iiitemd constitution, mineralogy 
odls in the aid of chemical processes to prevent 
confusion : and the knowledge of the internal const!* 
tution^ and essential parts of bodies is^ more fully ac* 
quired by regarding the changes produced in them by 
the action of fire, or the action of dissolvents, used to 
extract the virtues of ingredients, commonly called 
memtruuTTu, 

CBEMISTRT. 

m 

The objept of this science is to discover the nature 
and properties of bodies both solid and fluid. I re- 
commend to the reader the excellent preliminary dis- 
course of Chaptal's Chemistry, in which the uses and 
advantages of this interesting and important science 
are clearly and fully stated. 

" The natural history of the mineral kingdom, un- 
assisted by chemistry, is a language composed of a 
few words, the knowledge of which has acquired 
the name of mineralogist to many persons. The words 
calcareous stone, granite, spar, schorle, feld, schistus, 
mica, &c. alone composed the dictionary of sevei^al 
amateurs of natural history ; but the disposition of 
tt^ese substances in the bowels of the earth, their re- 
spective positions in the composition of the globe* their 

• See Parkinson's Organic Remains of a Former World ; 
Woodward's Essay towards a nntural History of the Eartk. 
Genesis vii^ Heb. xi, 7, and 3 Pet.iii. 
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fonnation and succeasive deeompositicmfiv th«ir uses 
In the arts, jxad the knowledge of their c(mstitu<- 
eDt principles, forait a science, which can be well kaown 
and investigated by the chemist onlf/' Chaptal's Che"" 
Hiistry, Preliamnary Discourse 

Chemistry was a long time ridiculed and neglected 
on. acpount of the pretensions set up by many of its 
votaries to extraovdinary discoveries. It was once the 
darling pasdon of the avartciousy and the phantom 
which' deluded the hopes of the visionary. For the 
honour of the present 'age., it is now patronized by 
ihen of science and enlightened judgment, a»d is 
brought to such perfection, as to gsdn, a respectable 
plaoe among the arts. la. the clearness of its pringi* 
plesi;:^e solidity of its cctnclusionst and ita referenq^ 
to' common or to philobopfaical uses, it ia infeidor to 
none. 

For the attainment of his object the chemist depends 
upon the accuracy of his experiments, akhough even 
from his disappointments some agreeable resuk un- 
expectedly arises ; and his application is frequently 
rewarded by very curious discoveries* The field -of 
experiments is so vast and spacious, that the most 
diligent investigation cannot completely traverse it, 
nor any continuance of -time exhaust its variety. The 
properties of bodies have' never befcn all clearly ascer- 
tained, and much therefore remains to be done, before 
future experience will terminate her discoveries, and 
the pleasure of novelty will cease to stimulate perse- 
vering industry. The diligent chemist will evef have 
a wide range for his researches, in endeavouring' .by 
his experiments to discover the hidden virtues of sub- 
stances ; and, finally, to apply them to the ihiprove* 
ment of arts, andthe general b^efit of mankind. 
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^ Chemistiy bears the sspne relation to most of the 
arts, as the mathematics have to the several parts of 
science, which depend on their principles. It is pos- 
ftible, no doubt, that works of mechanism may be 
executed by one, who is no mathematician ; and so 
likewise^ it is possible to dye a beautiful scarlet without 
being a chemist : but the operations of the mechanic, 
and of the dyer, are not the less founded upon inva- 
riable pHnciples, the knowledge of which would be 
of infinite utility to the artist." Chaptal's Chemistry, 
^^ This art is not only of advantage to agriculture, 
phync, mineralogy, and medicine, but its phenomena 
are interesting to all the orders of men ; the appli- 
cations of this science are so numerous^ that there are 
lew circumstances of life, in which the chemist does 
not enjoy the pleasure of seeing its principles exem- 
plified. Most of those fistcts, which habit has led 4]s 
to view with indifference, are interesting phenomena 
in the eyes of the chemist. Every thing instructs and 
amuses him ; nothing is indifferent to him, because 
nothing is foreign to his pursuits ; and nature, no less 
beautiful in her moat minute details, than sublime in 
the disposition of her general laws, appears to display 
the whole of her magnificence only to the eyes of the 
chemical philosopher." Chaptal's Chemistry. 

All material bodies are the subjects of chemical re** 
search. The solid and fluid matter composing the 
terraqueous globe which we inhabit ; also air, light, 
and hectare subjects proper for the examination of the 
cheniSst. 

. The arts of dying, bleaching, tanning, glass-making, 

, printing, working metals, &c. are purely chemical. 

The ^getation of plants, ^d some of the most im- 

jportant 'functi<His of animals have been explained upon 

V^Xc.U u 
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tlie principles' of: chemiatrf^ Bf meiAa of this uXpK^ 
agriculture aiul gardeoiQghaT^ilifieii.gneady. impro^Tttdr 
in Britain and other. couiitiiea4 

Chemistry' directs the l8l)our8..Qf/t)ie husbaodpiuai 
and the rural economist. In the daaxy. nulk cannot lie 
kept sweet and fresh^ butter and cheese cannot be made 
irithout skill founded on chemical principles. 

Cookery^ and the art of curing and preserving beeft 
bacoui hamS) and all animal and vegetable substances 
are entirely • chemical* The art of hrewingt distiUingv 
apd nUdoing all sorts of fermented, liquors depends 
upon the principles of: clwimstry. 

In medicipeand pharmacy, great beneits have been 
deiived- from the discoveries of .chemicaf phUoaophers. 

The chemist riE^solves bodies into their, elementary 
principles* and e^aminest their .naiure wd properties 
v^n in a det^hed car cdmpte stated He thus discovers 
their mmtualrelatim to one aaother^ and can ceeom^ 
bjb& them in .proportions di&rent frDm> those in w^ch 
they w;ere originaJUy united. I{enc» nev and useful 
comppunda may be fenned^.irittdt naitture doeanot 
produce. 

But>Chemistfy isnottonly.valuafale^aisiaaiis^.wJMeh 
suppfies- many of'the Mnnts^ coqifiirts, and luKurisa. 
of life, Its<)bj«ctB are subfime and bsauitifiil in. ana-, 
ther Sense ; for it is intimately connected with most 
of the phenomena, of • nature^ as.cloudS) ratn, 
dew> wind) eartbquakesf fitc. 



. Tiiu8;may;the curio^y of man^ be gratified •bf-'SiHv 
Teyingrthepcaductions of nature; apd thus 4he farther, 
he eiGteadaJdi-reSearehesytke mom reasoa- wiU>he"fiftd, 
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to'adiriiire the general economy of created behigs« 
Whatever objects his e^e beholds, whether small or 
.grealt, he will see design and order impressed upon 
theiYiy in the strongest and most distinct characters. 
The 9niail and distant stars scattered over the blue 
vault of heavdn, -apparently so numerous as to bbffle 
calculation) whether they shine only to afTord us light, 
ijr whether they are the suns of other isystenvs, and 
thus proclaim the illimitable extent of Almighty 
power, cannot hil to strike us with astonishinent. 
The orbits of the planets, and the Telocity with which 
-they fnove, are both uniform hud uhchanging ; theh* 
gravity is regulated by .an in&liible measure, and their 
general harmony is not interrupted by the slightest 
▼ariation> disorder, or accident. 

It ^fty bb prc^>er to inform the reader tiiat solne (tis>- 
tnrbanceb are perceivedby astronomersin tiw motions 
•of the -planets, which hdfve led itomfe of 4diem to beHeve 
tb^t the solar system would ultiinately be destroyed.' 
Sirt idl this apparefit ditorder, all the perturbations 
which- are observed, -OKY^UlLwfdch can eqpiet in this sys- 
tem, fire periodical, and are compensated ih opposite 
poiiBts of every period. The me^ distances of the pla- 
4iets, and the mean peridds of their revolutions, remaili 
'forever the same ; so that, finally, the 8(Ha^ system 
seems calculated for almost eternal duration, vdthout 
sustaining any deviations from its presfe&t state which 
win be perceived by any but astronomers. The'dia- 
t^kasjf of wisdom in the adection of this liiw of mutual 
action, and iu accommodating it to the various cir- 
cumstances which contribute to this duration and 
eetostancy, is surely -one 6f the most enga^&ig objects 
Hnut can attract the attention of mankind. The cor- 
ivctkili of these pertiirbationa ia the most, wonderful 
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•rent that occurs to us in the phenomena of tke solar 
system, and must be attributed to the superintending 
• proTidence of God. That so many. <Msturbing forces 
of the planets should be exactly compensated at the 
end of a certain period must be the effect of design, 
and cannot be ascribed to chance. " Cold,- says pro- 
fessor Robison, must be the heart that is not affected 
by this mark of beneficent wisdom in the Contriver 
of the inagnificent fabric, so manifest in selecting 
for its connecting principle a power so admirably 
fitted for continuing to answ«r the purposefs of its 
•first formation.** See Robison^s Mechanical Phi- 
losophy, Tol. i, p. 376 and 434. 

The JBarth performing its annual and diurnal circuit 
around the blazing centre of the system, so as to produce 
« regular change of seasons, and a succession of light 
and darkness :•— the otean giving to mankind the con- 
stant advantages of its tides, and though frequently tem>> 
pestuous, yet obeying the invariable laws of its flux 
and reflux, and never flowing beyond its prescribed 
bounds :— ^he £w>, which) from its pressure on the 
surface of our bodies, would crush us to the ground 
unless prevented by the elasticity of die air wij:hin us 
forming an exact counterbalance ; all these things 
clearly demonstrate the power, the wisdom, and the 
benignity of an omnipotent Creator. Time and space, 
substance and heat, are the vast materials of nscture ; 
the wide -universe is the sphere in which they act ; . 
and life, activity, and happiness, constitute the end 
of their operations. ■ The whole race of qmmaU pre^ 
served to the present time in the same flourishing 
state in which they were at first created ; the rules 
which govern, them,' not varied by capridou» chance, 
but ad^uniiitered witb unalterable regularity ; the im* 
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pulse of instinct directing them to wholesome foody 
to the propagation of their kind, and to. commodious 
habitations ; the structure of their fvameS) and of 
every particular organ of action^ so suitable to their 
immediate use ; the several tribes of creatures subor- 
dinate to each other, conducive in various respects to 
the ' good of man ; and the abundant provision made 
for their subsistence and continuance, are all evident 
and iacontestible proofs of skill, contrivance, and 
power. 

The human race, and all other beings, ar^ formed 
with such exquisite ingenuity, that man is utterly 
insufficient to imitate the most siinple fibre, vein, or 
nerve, much less to construct a hahd, or any other 
organ of contrivance or execution. All living crea- 
tures, plants, animus, and men, constitute one chain 
' of universal being from thei beginning to the end of 
the world. Our own structure, and the formation of 
all around, above, and beneath us, in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, proclaim the opera- 
tions of sm all-wise and all-powerful Being, and th^ 
constant ageitcy of his >over-ruling providence. See 
Boyle's Usefulness of Natural Philosophy, part ij 
essay 3^, 



Some within a finer mould 



Are wrought, and tempered with a purer iflame. 
To these the Sire omnipotent unfolds 
The world's harmonious volunae, there to read 
The trar^cript of himself. On every part 
They trace the bright impressions of his hand 
In earth or air, the meadow's purple stores, 
The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin's form 
Bloonung with rosy smiles. 

Akenside's Pleasures el th« Imagination. 
if 2 
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'^ Fal«e sckemd» of RAtural philDfiopbf like those of 
the an<:ientj»> aiay lead to atheieoi, op suggest opinioBe 
coitcerniag the Deitj^^ and the uiui:vep»e> of the most 
dangerous coafieqiaeBces to mankind. Tfue plulosor 
phy wUl lead yoa to believe in^ aDd adore, the Suf 
preme Being; .and a$ it celktinuaHy exhibits brighter 
and brighter instances of his iriedom and power, it re^ 
moves* also, in part, that veil thread over natiive» 
which conceals from our view its »wful depths and 
majestic heights; and thus enables you to see the 
glories of the Almighty shining in this his exalted 
preation, and hence instructs you. to raise your voice 
m praises to Himj who is alone worthy to receive 
glory and honour and power ; for it is by lUm that aU 
things were created, and ako that they are continiially 
preserved."-— Adams's Lectures^ v. i, p. 22, 

'' That one great and universal mind, who made ail 
thi])gs by his power, and preserves them in his good* 
ness, is the first and only cause, operating at all times 
and in all places, and producing by an e:^erti<Hi of his 
will all the various phenomena of the material system^ 
T^ first and universal cause, however, in the ordi- 
nary administraticm of his providence^ hath conde- 
scended to' employ second causes as the instruments 
of his will by which he acts ; which second causes he 
hath also appointed in his wisdom to operate through 
every part of his creation by general laws. To ^race 
the hand of the Almighty through all his works, to 
investigate these general causes^ and to erect them 
into the laws g£ physics, is the sublime, the delecta- 
ble, and liionourable employment of the natural ;^- 
losopher.**— -Tatham's Chart and Scale of Truth, vol. 
i, p. 133. 
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<^ The ^w of nature^, which ia the immediate ob« 
ject of sease^ is very in^rfecty^ 2Jiid of a small ext^kt ^ 
huty by the aasistaJxee ol art, and* the help of our 
r^uion, is eidarged till it loaea itself in an infinity on 
either hand. The irameni^ty of things* on the one 
side, and their minuteness on the other, carry them 
equally out of our reach, and conceal from us the far 
^eater and more noble part of physical operations. 
As magnitude of every sort, abstractly Considered, is 
cabbie of being increased to infinity, and is also di- 
visible without end; so we find that in nature the 
Umits of the greatest and least dimensions of things 
are actually pkced at an immense distance from each 
other. We can perceive no "bounds of the vast q^* 
panse in which natural causes operate, and can fix no 
border or termination .of the universe ; and we are 
equally at a loss when we endeavour to trace things to 
their elements, and to discover the limits which con* 
chide the subdivisions of matter. The objects which 
. we commonly call greats vanish when we contemplate 
the vast body of the earth : the terraqueous globe it- 
self is soon lost in the solar system : in some parts it 
ia seen as a distant star : in great part it is unknown, 
or visible cmly at rare timed to vigilant observers^ 
as&isted> perh^s, with an art like to that by which 
GifUieo was enabled t(y discover so many new parts of 
the system. The sun itself dwindles into a star ; 
Saturn's vast orbit, and the orbits of all comets crowd 
into a point, when viewed from numberless places be- • 
twefoi the earth and the nearest fixed stars. Other 
suns kindle light to illuminate other systems, where 
our sun's rays are unperceived; but they are also 
swallowedi up in the vast expanse. Even all the sys* 
tema of the stars thsA sparkle in the clearest sky, 
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must possess a small comer only of that space oyer 
which, such systems are dispersed) since more stars 
are discovered in one constellation by the telescope, 
thaiQ the naked eye perceives in the whole heavens. 
A^r we have risen so high^ and leiBt all definite 
measures so &r behind us, we find ourselves no nearer 
to a term or limit ; for all this is nothing to what may 
be displayed in the infinite expanse, beyond the re- 
motest stars that ever have been discovered. 

If we descend in the scale of nature tpwards the other 
limit) we find a like gradation from minute objects to 
others incomparably m^ore subtile, and are led as &r be- 
low sensible measures as we were before carried above 
them, by similar steps that* soon become hid to ua 
in equal obscurity. We have ground to believe, that 
these subdivisions of matter have a termination, and 
that -the. elementary particles of bodies are solid and 
uncompoundedv so as to undergo no alteration in the 
various operations of nature or of art. But from mi« 
croscopical observations that discover animals, thou- 
sands of which could scarce form a particle perceptible 
to the unassisted sense, each of which has its proper 
vessels, and* fluids circulating in those vessels; from 
the propagation, nourishmeiu, and growth of those 
animals ; fr^ni thesubtilty of the effluvia of bodies 
retaining their particular properties afiter so prodigious 
a rarifaction ; from many astonishing experiments of 
chemists ; and especially from the- inconceivable t^ 
nuteness of the particles of light, that find a pass{^ 
equally in all directions through the pores of transpa- 
rent bodies, and from the contrary properties of the - 
different sides of the same ray ; it appears that the 
subdivisions of the particles of bodies descend by a 
llumber of steps or degrees that surpass all imagjna* 
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tion, and that nature is inexhaustible by vm on' every 
side. 

Nor IS it in the magnitude of bodies only that this 
endless gradation is to be observed. Of motions, some 
are performed in moments of time, others are finished 
in very long periods ; some are too slow, others too 
swift, to be perceptible by us. The tra(:ing the chain 
of causes is the most noble pursuit of philosophy ; but 
we meet with no cause but what is itself to be consi- 
dered as an effect, and are able to number but few 
lihks of the chain. In every kind of magnitude, there 
is a degree or sort to which our feense is proportioned, 
the pei'ception and knowledge of which is of the great- 
est use to mankind. The same is the gi-ound work of 
philosophy; for though all sotts and degrees ' lire 
equally the object of philosophical speculation, yet it 
is from those which are proportioned to sense, that a 
philosopher must set out in his inquiHes, ascending or 
descending afterwards as his pursuits may tequire'. 
He does well indeed to take his views from many points- 
ot^ight, and supply the defects of sende by a weH re- 
gfulated imagination ; nor is he to be confined' by any* 
limit in space or time : but as his knowledge of nature 
is founded on the observation of sensible things, he . 
must begin with these, and must often return to them 
to examine his progress by them. Here is his secure 
hold ; and as he sets out from thence, so if he likewise 
trace not often his steps backwai»ds with caution, he will 
be in hazard of losing his way in the labyrinths of nature. 

** From this short view of nature, and of the situatioii 
of man, considered as a spectator of its phenomena, and 
as an inquirer into its constitution^ we may form some 
judgment of the project of those, wha, in composing- 
thexr systems, bfeg;in at the sui^mit of the scale> and 
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4hen by clear ideas pretend to descend through aU its 
steps with great pomp and facility, so as m one view 
to .explcdn all things^ The processes in experimental 
^philosophy are carried on in a different manner ; the 
ibeginnings are less lofty, but the scheme improves as 
w:e arise from particular observations^ to more general 
fCtkd more just views. It must be owned, indeed^ thai 
j^>hilosophy would be perfect^ if our view of nature, 
Jrota the common objects of sense to the limits of the 
universe upwards, and to the.elements of things down- 
wards, was complete ; and the power or causes ^at. 
jOpenite in the whole were known. But if we compare 
Ae -estent of this scheme Mith the powers of mankind 
"we tthadl be obliged ,to allow 'the necessity of taking it 
dtttopart^ aiMi of proceeding with, all the caution and 
tare we are capable of, in inquiting into each part. 
When ¥re perceive suck, wonders^ as naturaHsIs hav^ 
discovered in the minutest objects^ shall we pretend 
to describe so easily the productiotM of infiait^ic fmwtfr 
in speee, that .is at the same time in^itely ext^de4 
and isfinit^y ^visible 1 Surely iw>e xtiay rather ifnagine 
that in the whole .there Will be mattei* for the inquiries 
and perpetual admiration of much more perfbct be<- 
«i%s." Maclanriii's Accountof Newton's Pfaiios^)^'> 
cal Discoveries^ p. IS. 

It is thus, O GUBAT AVT«OR of all thhiga, paxskt 
^F xii^E, and suPK£i(X oevEHNOR of the vrorld, we 
lUs^overthee in thy workii! Dark clduds rest upon- 
thy hallowed and maGcessibie habitation : but the beams 
of glory, darted from the etetfid throne of thy divine 
majesty, slune an>und us oa evei^y aide. We tsuinot 
with our ToorM ^yes behold thy iMvsence ; we can- 
not even h^dk stedfestly upon the oH> of day^ thy gloii" 
ous emblem : bat we cmi in every part of the globe 
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tpace the pJain vestiges of thy poweVitUf ynadomy 
andthy beaeyolence. Wherever a plant takes, root and' 
flourishes, wherever an animal appears, th^re art thou 
plainly discoverable. In the depths of the Pacifio 
Ocean, in the boundless* wiids of Africa, upon the 
snonry summits of the Alps,, and along the vast range 
of the stupendous Andes, thou mayest be traced. Thy 
power and thy ^risdom are evident in the formation of 
the fragrant. rose, and the towering oak ; in th^ gentle^ 
laxnb, and the roaring lion ; in the melodious nightin* 
gale, and the rapacious vulture. The exquisite con*' 
9truction of their respective parts proves the unskil*' 
iiilnessof -man, even in his most elaborate produgtionsu 
and demonstrates thy admirable invention. Compa- 
red, with thy works, how small, imperfect, and trifling 
are all the labours, of art ! since all that thou doest is* , 
marked with consummate skill and excellence. ThoQ^ 
hast concealed ftoiQ our strictest and mostp^iaeiwring' 
examination a knowledge of their essence ; and as that ' ; 
knowledge would neither minister more abundantly to 
our con^forts, nor augment our happiness, thy univer- 
sal benevolence is dispkyed in what thou deniest, as- 
w^ as in what 'thou givest. In thy hands- matter is - 
supple, and prompt to receive every impression. At 
thy command it is formed into images, the most 
strongly marked by* character^ and the most varied by 
form-— from the stem lineaments and shaggy covering 
of the lion, to the soft plumage and delicfite shape of 
the dove. Thou hast impressed a never failing sym- 
metry> upon every created being of the same- spe* 
cieS) and ^^idowed it with the sam» properties ; and 
this unohanging-executionrand perpetuity 'Of thy origi-* 
nal design proves to us the undeviating regularity of * 
tkyplAUs. The atuae prine^lesof fecundity produce. 
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each kind of animals ; and the same modes of pt^seis- 
ration ^contintie) as at the moment when by thj 
. creative vcace thejr were first called into existence. 
The parents and the most distant offspring of animals 
aare the same : preterving invariably' through their 
successive generations tb« most exact resemblance of 
their original stock. The 'different kinds still con- 
tinue unaltered in proportions, features, and strength, 
end they flourish in full youth, Uoom, and vigour ; - 
and these are qualities not interrupted by the decays 
or \ireakened by the old age of their species. Thou 
hast diversified the earth with hills and valleys, woods 
and plains, intersected it with rivers, lakes, and seaS) 
aff<mlihg'to the eye of man the most enchanting pros* 
pects, and the most beneficial means to supply the 
wants of his nature, and guard him agamst the inctie« 
mency of the seasons. Thou hast clothed the sur- 
face of the earth with the. refreshing verdure of grass, 
^ and the thick forests of stately trees ; thou hast en-, 
riched it with such abundant vegetables, as ^re more 
immediately conducive to the sustenanqe of man ; 
thou hast stored its bowels with those metals, which 
excite his industry, and minister to his acconimpda- 
tion. Foreseeing the adaptation and subordinate utility ^ 
of various materials to the comfort of human life, thou 
hast provided them in abundance ; thy bounty to all 
thy creatures is like the mighty ocean, flowing in 
perennial streams for every age ; it is open to. every 
eye, its treasurers are enjoyed wherever they are sought, 
but its sources are unknown and unfathomable. 

Our natural desire of acquiring knowledge is eyer 
attended with a consciousness of our ignorance ; and 
our pride is repressed at every step we take, by the 
Umited nature of our faculties, and the tardy prog^sa 
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of our utmost diligence. The history of nature in- 
deed, as far as our imperfect researches can extend 
to her general economy and laws, is the history of thy 
munificence to ail created beings : as we enlarge our 
acquaintance with it, the more do we understand our 
peculiar obligations, as creatures endued with reason, 
and enlightened by the revelation of thy will. Our 
knowledge, therefore, is only valuable as it leads to 
devotion, gratitude, and obedience, whidi constitute 
the due homage of wise and dependent beings.* 

By looking back through the long series of past 
ages, we ascend to the development of thy creative 
power, as the primary cause of all existence ; and 
we observe the proofs of thy omnipotence again. mani- 
fested in the most tremendous manner, when at thy 
command the foundations of the deep were broken 

♦ « To consider God as governor of the world is the 
light wheran we ordinarily behold hini, that which gires 
us the clearest conception we can entertain of him, whieh 
best answers all useiful purposes, and has this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it represents his goodness^ the attribute we 
are most interested witli, in the fairest colours, as atten- 
tive to produce all the happiness possible for his creatures 
in the nature and constitution of things. This, when well 
inculcated, satisfies the minds of the vulgar, and, would 
satisfy those of the speculative too, if they would abstain 
from idle questions concerning creation, and forbear to ask 
why things are not otherwise constituted, so that more 
happiness might have beea produced than is now possible. 
For if we survey so much of nature as lies within the 
reach of our observation and reason, we shall find there 
is a balance of good sufficient tu content any reasonable 
person.'* 

Search's Light of Nature, vol. ii, p. 274, 

VOL. II. » 
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up) and the guilty race of men, except thy chosen 
Hernmts, w^re overwhelmed in the general deluge ; 
of which the monuments are spread over the whole 
glohe, to perpetuate the remembrance of disobedience 
to thy commands. By looking around us, and sur- 
veying tlje wide prospects of nature> we see thee «u- 
pireme in majiesty^ love, and mercy. Led by the light 
of science to survey the starry heavens, we behold 
thee exercising these thy attributes in other worlds ; 
and communicating the blessings of existence and 
providential care to other systems of creation. 

Thus extending its eager views to the contemplation 
of objects so vast, so various, and so magnificent, our 
souls feel the narrowness of tlieir faculties, to compre- 
hend thy operations, and are overwhelmed in the con- 
templation of thy infinite power and transcendent 
glory ; which only the bright orders of celestial beings 
•— ithe angels and archangels, who encompass thy 
eternal throne, can adequately conceive, or duly cele- 
brate. 

The pleasures which arise from tracing thy power 
and goodness will doubtless become incomparably 
more exalted, refined, and exquisite, when the faith- 
ful followers of thy beloved Son, our adorable Re- 
deemer, shall be admitted to the realms of heaven 
and glory, and our souls disengaged &om all earthly 
impediments, shall ascend above the stars, ai>d resem- 
ble those immortal host^ of angelic beings ; — ^when 
the most accurate, most enlarged, and niost interesting 
knowledge will form a part of our eternal happiness ; — 
when the restless mind of man shall no longer form 
wild and inconsistent thegries to account for the forma- 
tion of the globe ; but the volume of universal nature 
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9haU be unfolded to hU astonhhed q^e«;-— when the 
laws which regulate all orders of created beings shall 
be fully developed and clearly comprehended, and man 
shall learn the true constitution of the world he 'now 
inhabits, from the time when discordant matter first 

« 

obeyed thy Almighty word, and was called into bar* 
mony and order, to the last awful peiiod of its exist-- 
encc I 
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TASTE. 

THE abuse of words is a very frequent and just 
subject of compjaint among those, who endeavour to 
communicate knowledge, and rectify misconception. 
There are some, which are used in a manner so ex- 
tremely vague and fluctuating, as not to convey any 
precise or exact meaning. This remark cannot be 
applied to any word with more propriety than to 
Taste : for as it passes current in common language> 
if its meaning can be at all fixed to any definite idea, 
it denotes no more than singularity, or fastidious re- 
finement ; and is often employed to express any pre- 
dilection for objects, which the most capricious mind 
can form, without the least reference to their utility, 
ornament, or beauty. 

In order therefore to give an exact idea of a word, 
which must necessarily occur very frpquefitly in the 
course of this and the following chapter, it is necessary 
to premise, that by taste is intended to be understood 
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the power which the mind possesses, of relishing^ 
the beauties, foundin the works of nature and art. 

<< Say what is Taste, but the internal powers. 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse ? a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deform'd."— Akenside. 

As we consider taste as a general principle, ^natural 
to every mind which possesses the faculties of ju( 
ment and sensibUity ip a competent 4^gree, we 
not suppose that it is confined to the polished part of 
mankinds On the contrary, it is as common to a rude 
state of society, as it is to an early period of life- The 
wild tribes, who inhabit the interior parts of Ameri* 
ca, contemplate their extensive lakes with astonish- 
ment, and gaze upon the starry heavens with delight. 
There is a niajesty and a vastness in these objects of 
nature, which affect the soul through the mediun[i of 
the eye, and impress it with great ideas. The same 
savages decbi^te themselves with shells and feathers 
of various colours, compose songs of love and war in 
rude numbers, and adapt them to the animating sounds 
of different instruments of musick. With similar in- 
dications of pleasure children discover a fondness for 
the beauties of nature, and for all kinds of imitation ; 
the most imperfect drawings and figures of animal, 
bright colours, and every species of novelty give them 
great delight ; and they listen with admiration to the 
singing of birds, or the murmur of a cascade. So 
extensive are the general perceptions of beauty, har- 
mony, and imitatioui that they seem as natural to the 
human mind, as the universal principles of justice and 

truth. 

N 2 
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( But although education is not -essential to the 

< existence of taste^ it k absol^telf necessary in tirde^ 

(^ to bring it to maturity. This plant, which grows in 

many soils, must be reared with care, to be brought to 

perfection in any. Its progress towards refinement 

is exactly in proportion to. the activity of the mind, the 

/ extent of its observations, and the improvement of ge^ 

V neral knowledge. In phlegmatic persons it is languid 

and inactive, and is rather a passive acquiescence in th# 

:discoveriesof othersylhan an original perception of their 

own. . From a constitutional indifference, or a dullness 

^f organs, they are slow in deciding upon the beauty 

of any object presented to them ; and when<they final<- 

ly decide, they often expreiis themselve^^n vague and 

inappropriate language, which conveys only some 

confused notions of satisfaction. They protiounce the 

same opinion of objects the most dissimilar ; they say 

"eqttally of aminature picture and St. Paul's Cathedral^ 

tfaat^^ey are " charming, of very fine ;" and thus con- 

ceidiihe indistinctness of their ideas, or theirwaht of sen- 

«ibiHty, under the convenient disguise of indiscriminate 

. and general terms. 

A refined taste depends upon sensibility for its acuter 
^ ness, said upon judgment for its correctness. SeUsi* 
biiity may be compared to the quickness of the eye, 
which extends its rapid glance to the largest objects, 
and yet can discern even the most minute. It renders the 
mind alive to all the impressions made by external ob- 
jects, as it is powerfully affected by every surrounding 
scene. This amiable quality is the source of the bene- 
volent affections, and animates the soul with pity, love, 
friendship, and benevolence.* Aa^any of these virtues 
may degenerate into weakness, from an excess of sen- 
sibility, so likewise the decisions on the ivorks of art 
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mkj be fiantastic and frivolous, unless they are regula* ^ 
led by cooLand deliberate judgments These prmci- ) 
pies of true taste stand in need of mutual aid, since 
•the detetmhkations of the judgment are cold and 
iifeless hj themselves, and each effort of sensibility is 
•hable to degenerate into a blind impulse, if not at- 
tended by the approbation of the judgment. If the 
precision of Aristotle had been enlivened by such warm 
leelings as those of Longinus, his celebrated Treatise 
on Poetry would have possessed more attractions ; and 
if Longinilp* had restrained the flights of his fancy with 
the logical precision^ of the Stagy rite, he would have 
defined t^ various beauties of composition with more 
accuracy, and left a more perfect work. 

A relish for those obvious beauties, which strike the 
senses, depends upon a greater or Jess degree of seiv 
sibility.; but in- order to.form a just.and correct opi« 
nion d£ a work of genius, so numy circumstances must 
be brought under consideration, so many qualities and 
relations of objects ought to be remarked, discrimina- 
ted, and compared ; and the design of the writer or 
artist ought to be so well ascertdnedj and such an en- 
larged observation both of nature and art are absolutely 
requisite, that no one who is not possessed of sound 
judgment and enlarged experience, is qualified to pass 
a publick and authoritative opinion. 

And as judgment refines and matures the principle 
of taste, it follows from the gradual improvement of 
that faculty of the mind, that taste is capable of very 
hig^ improvement. A child is pleased with the jnost 
incorrect imitations of the human figure : as he grows 
older he derives greater pleasure from more perfect 
resemblances ; he looks with indifference or contempt 
upon what he at first admired^ and smiles at his own 
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Simplicity for having ever thought it worth his atten- 
tion. The principle of taste is the some in his ripe as 
in his early years ; it is only corrected b3Mnore accu* 
rate comparisons, and matured by more enlarged ob? 
servation. In the course of his remarks he not only 
learns to value the finest prdductions of art, in prefer- 
eince to such as are I^ss perfect ; but by being convert 
sant with them he gradually acquii^s a more delicate 
perception of beauty. He who has been unaccustom* 
ed to music, when he first hears a subtime ohorus of 
Handel, however he may be gratified by the general 
effect of the concert, is not immediately sensible of the 
charms of f he composition, and the masterly adapta-. 
tion of the several parts to each other. He does not 
distinguish their close connexion, relation, and con- 
trast. He who surveys a picture by Raphael may be 
struck by the brilliancy of his colours, and the majes- 
ty of his figures ; but it is only by repeated inspec- 
^tion, that he becomes well acquainted .with the unaf- 
fected grace and noble simplicity of his designs. The 
boy in reading Homer is amused by the viariety of in- 
cidents, and warmed by the animated descriptions of 
his battles. Repeated perusals however can alone in- 
spire him with a relish for the harmony of the versifi- 
cation* the accuracy of the despriptions, and the ad- 
mirable variety of the characters. Thus by the force 
^f habit and reflection the man of taste is formed ; 
even his feculties of seeing and hearing becoipe mOre 
acute by exercise ; and he gradually acquires a tru^e 
relish for all the particular and latent beaudes of which 
in early life he had no .adequate conception. 

The advance of national taste is siimlar to the pro- . 
gress of taste from childhood to manhood. When 
the attention of an unpolished people is first directed 
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to works of art, they are captivated by mere norelty ; 
and the rudest paintings and most Unpolished verses 
obtain their applause. In proportion as superior efforts 
of genius are made^ the opinion of the judicious. part 
of the public^ at least, ^becomes more correct; and 
what at first delighted is finally rejected with disap- 
probation. As soon as comparisons are made between 
different productions of the same kind, true taste is 
brought into action, its decisions are called for, and 
the justness of its discriminations is universally ac- - 
knowledged. The polished contemporaries of Horace 
blushed at the praises, which their ancestors had be- 
stowed upon the rude dialogues of Plautus, and were 
charmed with the polite and elegant, comedies of 
Terence. The taste of refined persons of the present 
age is niore favourable to the delicate humour of Ad- 
dison, and the pointed satire of Swift, than the broad 
burlesque of Rabelais, or the indecent scenes of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. By our ancestors, romances 
which contained the marvellous adventures of wander- 
ing knights, distressed damsels, and formidable giants^ 
intermixed with exaggerated sentiment and inflated 
passion, cold description and intricate incident, were 
read with eagerness, ^s however the improving good^ 
sense of the nation began to dislike works that were 
the offspring of mere fiction, many of the more mo- 
dem writers have shown their abilities in the compo- 
sition of novels, which please in proportion as they 
embellish the scenes of nature with lively colours, 
mtroduce probable, yet uncommon incidents, describe 
the passions with warmth, and paint such characters, 
as, without deviating too far from real life, ' strike by 
their novelty and spirit.' From the happy mixture of i 
the^e ingredientSi combined in various proportions^. 
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hfis resulted the popularity of Robinson Crusoe^. Ror 
derick Random, Tom Jones, and the Vicar of Wakefield. 
. Hence it appears, that, as often as mankind have a 
fair opportunity of making proper comparisons, true 
taste always triun^hs over false. Good models 
qmc^iy attract judicious admirers ; the offspring of 
caprice and licentious imagination sinks gradually into 
ngeglect and oblivion ; and succeeding ages, profiting 
by the errors and itiiscarriage of the past, and perse- 
vering in repeated trials, make more rapid and close 
i4>proaches to the regions of nature and truth. 

This refinement in national taste is not more ob- 
servable at one period of time, than degeneracy is at 
another. After the great standards of literature had 
been erected by the writers of' the Augustan age, the 
taate of the Romans in succeeding times was vitiated 
by affectation and a rage lor novelty. The copious- 
ness of Cicero, the correctness of Virgil, and the 
perspicuity of Caesar gave way to the elaborate neat- 
ness of Pliny, the lofty but sometimes puerile flights 
of Lucaii) and the affected sententiousness of Seneca. 
The same degeneracy was visible in all the arts'. The 
ekgant sculpture which adorned the column of Tra- 
jan was succeeded by the basso relievo of a ruder 
kind, which surrounds the column of Constantine ; 
and the pictures, lately discovered among the ruins of . 
I^erculaneum and Pompeii, prove that the art of 
painting was on the decline about the same period. 
Succeeding ages sunk much lower in the scale of imi- 
tative excellence ; or, in other words, contributed to 
bring back the savage state of mankind, since the 
Goths and Vandals, barbarous conquerors of Rome, 
waged war against the. arts, as well as the persons of 
tjieir foes. In one of the darkest ages of Gothic ig- 
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norance the. works of Cicero, TacituS) and Livy were 
publicly committed to the flames in almost every part 
of Christendom, by order of a bigotted pope ; and 
considering that such persecution was carried on 
agauist literature, we cannot be surprised that at the 
same time a childish play of words was regarded as 
exquisite wit^ and the wildest rhapsodies, destitute 
of the amalle'st intermixture of genius, were applaud- 
ed as cof^ecjt compositions. 

But even when the arts have obtained a high, degree 
of perfection, the common people never reach any 
refinement of taste, except in those remarkable cases, 
when a peculiar art coincides with their natural tem- 
per, and has been long cultivated and admired. The 
Athenians could decide with accuracy upon the merits 
of Demosthenes ^s a public speaker ; and in the pre<« 
sent age the Italians ure celebrated as excellent judges^ 
of music. In most countries, novelty'in every form 
of extravagance, broad humour, and caricature paint* 
ings sqid drawings afford the greatest delight to the 
populace. This preference is congenial with thew 
general love of coarse pleasures, and distinguishes 
the multitude from the more polite classes of every ., 
nation. The infeidor orders of society are therefore 
disqualified from deciding upon the ments of the fine 
arts ; and the department of taste is consequently 
confined to persons enlightened by education, and con- . 
versant with the world, whose views of nature, art> 
and mankind, are enlarged by an extensive range of 
observation, and elevated far above gross ignorance 
and vulgar prejudice. 4 

Still, however, persons of cultivated taste must be 
sensible, that there are limits, to which the improve- 
ment of taste ought 'to be confined, if they wish to ^ 
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enjoy the largest share of pleasure that it U capable 
p{ afifording. 

Right ever reigns its stated bounds between. 
And taste, lik^e morals, loves the golden mean. 

Mason's Frcsnoyi^ L 9$. , 

Is it not possible that our decisions may become too 
fastidious, and that our judgment may be occupied on-* 
ly in discerning trivial faults, and thus may divert the 
attention, from those great and distinguishing beauties, 
which called forth all the soul of the writer or artist ? 
This disposition of mind is like an extreme irritability 
of temper, or a weak texture of nerves, which is liable 
to be disordered by the slightest accidents^ and which 
,. so far from being proofs of sound health, are rather 
symptoms of infirmity and disease. The feelings of that 
(connoisseur are not to be envied, who turi)s from the 
majestick forms and glowing colours of Rubens, as 
displayed in the marriage of Mary de Medicis, to cen- 
sure, the introduction of flying cupids and other alle- 
gorical figures ; nor can he be denied to sacrifice his 
pleasure to petty discernment, who prides himself 
upon discoveringithat in the spirited equestrian figures 
of Charles at Charing Cross, and of Louis XVI. which 
formerly adorned the Place de Vendome' at Paris, 
girths are wanted to the saddles ; that the fingers of 
the Venus de Medicis are without joints, and that some 
reverses of the exquisite Greek inedals of the Syrian^ 
and Egyptian kings are of rude execution. Such 
nicety of observation is by no means desirable ; as, 
instead of enlarging the circle of mental pleasures, 
which is the great excellence of taste, it contributes 
U> contract' theip, and mi^es a person severe in his 
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o^Tisure of defects, which he ought to excuse for the 
sake of the beauties to which they are allied. 

" There is more true taste in drawing forth one 
latent beauty, than in observing a hundred obvious 
imperfections ; the first proves that our spirit co- 
operates with that of the artist ; the second shows 
nothing more, than that we have , eyes, and that we 
use them to very little purpose *' Webb on painting, 
p. 13. 

Th^ man of taste extends his observations to the 
ap|>earances of nature, as well as the productions of 
art. ' He discovers beauties wherever they are to be 
found in the works of God and of man, and is charmed 
with the harmony and order of the different parts of 
the creation, and with the endless variety of new ob- 
jects, which nature presents to his view. The flowers 
as they disclose their vivid hues, the animals that 
move in comely symmetry, the ocean that now spreads 
its smooth surface, and now heaves its tempestuous 
waves on high, the mountains that swell in rugged 
majesty, the valleys clothed in verdant, attire, the 
splendid luminary whose beams disclose the beauties 
of the world, aiid who decks the face of nature with 
brighter charms^ the blue concave of heaven spangled 
with countless stars, and illumined by the soft efful- 
gence of the moon — all these come under the obser- 
vation of taste, and supply it with abundant sources 
of enjoyment. 

Taste presides with supreme authority over all the 
elegant arts. There are none so low in their subser- 
viency to the uses of mankind, as not to afford sub* 
jects for its decisions. It extends its influence to 
dress, furniture, and equipage; but presides, as in 

its most distinguished and eminent provinces, over 
TOL. u. o 
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\ poetry, cloquenccr, painting, architecture, sculptarciL 
' and music ; because among them genius takes its un* 
; bounded range, and exerts its fullest power. 

By Genius is generally meant a disposition of na- 
ture which qualifies any one for a peculiar employ^ 
me^ in life : but in its highest sense, considered 
with reference to the fine arts, it may be described 
to be that faculty of the mind which unites the greatest 
gtdckne89 of iensibility^ and Jhrvtur of itnaginatioh^ to- 
an extraordinary ease in oMSociativg the mdst f^iote 
ideas in the most strikin'g mann&r,^ However bold and 
adventurous the man of genius may be in ^his flights 
6f fancy, he seldom soars without the guidance of 
judgment ; for judgment will not of^eti be found to 
desert the art, which is its peculiar and favourite sub- 
ject. He delights to strike out a new and original 
track, and* performs without effort^ under the pow- 
erful influence of that enthusiasm, which gives spirit 
to all his works, what was never before' attempted or 
executed. He disd£dns not the aid of other minds, but 
studies tlieir productions with care ; and while be is 
cautious not to contract a bigotted attachment to any 
particular predecessor, he enlarges the -circle of his 
ideas with the perfections that are dispersed among 
many artists or writers, and appropriates them to his 
own use, by giving them superior energy, elegance, 
and splendour. He thus aspires to excellence peculiar 
to himself, by giving grace to the little, and (tignity 
to the mean ; by diffusing an air of tiovefty around 
the most familiar objects ; by pointing nature in every 

* Dryden's Letter to Howard, vol. i, p,47» Akenside's 
Pleasures of the Imagination) book u Webb on Painting, 
poetry, and Music, p. 151. Du Bos, torn, ji, pi li» Rey*. 
nolds, p. 303, tl2, 313, 23r, 266. 
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l^easingformi atlltiide and colour ; and by expressing 
at will the powerful emotions of the passions. In the 
wide circle of art and nature he assumes whatever form 
he chooseS) and in every form delights by novelty, cap- 
tivates by beauty, or astonishes by sublimity. Every 
art is a vehicle of genius, whether it strikes the mind 
with admiration in the attractive loveliness of the Ve- 
nus de Medicis, in the sublimity of a chorus of ELandel, 
or in the divine Madonna of Raphael. Literary pro- . 
ductions present it to us in the. Battles of Homer, the 
Odes of Pindar, Dryden, and Gray, and the tragedies 
of Sophocles and Shakspeare. The man of genius can- 
not possibly from the natural imperfection of xnortalsi 
be always equal, and sublime. Like the eagle, he 
does not pursue his course at the same height to which 
he occasionally rises ; but still, if ever he descends^ 
the same original character and the same majesty are_ 
visible, as he w^ks upon earth, which distinguish 
^m when sparing to the skies. 

As this r^e aiid.wpnderful faculty of genius is,free 
and unrestr^dned in the, e^tercise of its powers, and the 
ex.tent of itStOperatipns, ^o is it likewise unconfined in 
its origin. It is the offspring of no particular country 
or age, although some particular places and times are 
more prolific in its productions than others. In the 
early periods of. Grecian history the sun of genius shone 
^rth with full splendour in Homer, -fischylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Pindar, Theocritus, PlatcJ, Demost- 
henes, Praxiteles, Phidias, and Apelles. When Rome 
attempted to emulate Greece in the cultivation of arts 
and literature, it fired the bosoms of Lucretius, Vir- 
gil, Horace, Tibullus, Livyi and Gicero. After a 
long night of mental darkness, it rose again in Dftnte, 
Ariosto, Tasso, and Raphael J and finally penetrated 
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the Island of Great Britain, to illuminate Shakspeare^ 
Milton, Dryden, and Thomson. 

Genius never displays its peculiar power so much 
as by taking its flight from the incidents of its own ex- 
perience, ai^d ascending to the heights of invention. 
The painter and the poet look around upon all the 
works of nature, compare her various forms with each 
other, mark their defects and excellencies with a pene- 
trating eye, and from this wide survey acquire a just 
idea of beauty. Thu^irom the select charms of vari- 
ous nymphs did Zetixis compose the inimitable figure 
of hisHelea; and thus did Cicero, who, relates the 
anecdote with peculiar elegance of description, inodel 
his own flowing style, and frame his luminous com- 
position, by studying the copioi^sness of Plato, the 
energy of Demosthenes, and the sweetness of Iso- 
crates. Cicero de Inventione, lib. ii. Quint, lib. x, 
jc. I. 3y words or by colours the man of genius ex- 
presses an exact resemblance of the argjietype, which 
filJs and sublimes his fancy. Not that by such a re- 
finement he ever deserts nature, for then he would 
only describe the phantoms oF a disordered intellect; 
but by confining the offspring of his invention within 
the limits of ^ood sense and probability, he gives more 
beauty to description, more strength to passion, more 
grace, dignity, and perfection to character, than are 
usually to be met with in real life. The chief merit 
of this representation of ideal excellence consists in 
marking an object with such peculiar features, as are 
eminently just, natural, and attracting, at the same 
time that the pleasure derived from these circumstances 
is increased by ajiappy eflbrt to exalt the dignity of 
man, and refine the charpis of nature. The prolific 
powers of the mind 'occupied coQtinually in combining * 
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remote images, in selecting the choicesf circumstances, 
and in contrasting opposite passions and efFectS) pro« 
duced the landscapes of Claude Lorraine, the cartoons 
of Raphael, and the characters and actions of the Iliad. 

If genius, which is th^ soul and the animating prin« 
ciple of invention, both in literature and the fine arts, 
be wanted, no other excellence of an inferior kind 
can compensate its absence. An heroick poem, or a 
trj^edy, may be written with the most exact attention 
to the rules of criticism, the versification may be po- 
lished and harmonious, it may b,e replete with fine mora- 
lity, and enlivened by brilliant imagery!: yet still a work 
may have few chai^ns to fix the attention of a judicious 
reader. Tired of the insipidity and tameness of a nar^ 
rative in verse, he quits the Henriade of Voltaire for 
the Iliad of Homer ; and aftei^ having confined his re« 
luctant eye to the cold sentiments of Cato, and the 
lofty diction of Irene, he flies with redoubled pleasure. 
' to the eventful scenes and fervid passions delineated in 
Macbeth and Othello. 

Hence it appears, that to strike the mind with force 
and sui*prise, to impress upon every one its own vivfd 
and glowing sensations, to set ail objects strongly and 
perfectly before the fancy, and to produce a kind of cfra- 
matic ejfect, as if persons were acting, and objects 
were presented before our eyes, are the certain effects 
of genius. Homer, the* great father of epic poetry, 
moves us by a kind of enchantment, and seizes the 
mind by the irresistable magic of his art. He resem- 
bles his own Demodocus*, the blind and venerable 
bard of Phaeacia, who by his animating song and pow- 

* Homeri Odyss. lib. viii, L 62, &c. lib. xiii, L 28, 8cc. 
Othello, act i, scene 3. 

o 3 
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erful harmony rouses the passions at will, and fires the 
soul with alternate joy and grief. Shakspeare, the im- 
mortal dramatist of the British stage^ is like his own 
Othello, when conversing with Desdemona, as he ex* 
cites the strongest interest in those who listen to his 
descriptions, and gives even to repetition the potent 
charms , of love and delight. The memory g^raspa 
with a strong and lasting Jhold the works of such a 
genius. What is once read is rarely forgotten ; and 
what has been once enjoyed by the reader is always re* 
collected, without any diminution of the first pleasure^ 
Who can peruse without emotion, or call to mind 
without feeling the mingled sensations of pleasure and 
surprise which he originally felt, the parting inter- 
view of Hector and Andromache in the Iliad, the con- 
versation of jMacbeth with his wife after the murder 
o£ Duncan, and the wild and terrific denunciations of 
the Bard of Gray ? 

The fondness, which superficial observers express, 
for new and extraordinary objects, usually fluctuates in 
uncertainty, and is frequently founded on caprice*: 
but true taste is ever regulated by a fixed stan- 

' dard.* This standard is supported By the impar- 
tial sentiments of the judicious and the enlightened ; 
and the authority ef such decisions depends not upon 
the consent of persons of any country in particular, 
when national prejudices or local habits pervert the 
judgment. It is not fi^unded upon the partiality of a 
few admirers,- who raise an author to temporary dis- 

" tinction ; but it is an union of just conclusions, de- 

* • 

• Reynolds's Discourses, p. 295. Elements of Criticism 
vol. ii, p. 497. Du Bos, torn, ii, p. 336. Polite Literature, 
vol.ii, p. 30. 
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^ced from sound principles of reason* It is derived 
from the concurrent voices of men^ of various ages 
and nations, possessed of enlarged and cultivated 
understandings, who have surveyed the works of ge- 
nius with close attention, and have recorded in ani- 
mated descriptions the impressions made upon their 
minds. This authority has stamped its approbation 
upon works which have obtained the general applause 
of all ages and countries, and must still continue to ■. 
produce a similar effect, so long as the intellectual | 
powers of man remain the same ;— so long as his ima- i 
ginadon and his heart are capable of being affected by / 
all that is beautiful, pathetick, and sublime. 

The publick opinion seldom fixes the stamp of per- 
manent approbation upon works of genius before a 
considerable time has elapsed. Fame is a plant that 
comes late to maturity ; and it never flourishes more * 
vigorously, takes deeper root, or. puts forth more lux- 
uriant branches, than after it has been checked in its 
early growth. Those works, which are highly com- 
mended as soon as they are published, rarely maintain 
their reputation through * succeeding ages, because 
their claim to distinction is built upon limited views of * 
nature, the fashions, the follies, or the vices of the times. 
Their attractions cease as soon as the originals from 
which they are taken are impaired or destroyed by age. 
,The Hudibras of Butler shares the fate of all occasional 
• satire^ and is now more praised than read. The po- 
ems of Churchill, . and the life of Tristram Shandy, ' • 
have gradually declined in popularity, since the death 
of their respective authoi's. What degree of applause 
have the Probationary Odes, or the scurrilous produc- 
tions of Peter Pindar, to expect from the dispassionate 
and cool judgment of a distant age ? 
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Early feme is seldom' the harbin^r of future Riory, 
While the publick opinion is depressed loo. low by the 
envy of rivals and detractorsy or raised too high by the 
flattery of injudicious friends^ no fair decision can be ex« 
pected. Time alone can overcome these obstructidn» 
and cause the agitation and the conflict of prejudice 
and partiality , to subside. A considerable period may 
indeed elapse before an equitable posterity will make 
amendsi ' fdr the injustice of their forefathers ; but 
in the mean time this soothing consolation may t:heer 
the dropping spirits of neglected genius— that a few 
years will put an end to the attacks of slander and en« 
vy ; that though his works may outlive the partialit]r 
of ..friends, they will triumph over the malignity of 
enemies ; that they will pass like gold from the furnace 
pure and unhurt, through variations of taste and changes 
qf manners ; and that the longer they remain, the 
brighter will be their fame, and the more durable their 
honour. The final decision of mankind is seldon^ if ever 
wrong, because it results from the upright motives 
and unprejudiced examination of those who have no 
interest in traducing merit, or in depriving it of reward. 
The animosity of party spirit for a long time obstruct- 
ed the reputation of the Paradise Lost ; and the produc- 
tions of Shakspeare and of Racine obtained their just 
estimation, not from their contemporaries, but from 
the generations, that succeeded them*. 

* " On the whole it seems to roife, said Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
H^ith his usual justness of observation, that there is but one 
presiding principle which regulates and gives stability 
to every art. ITie works, whether of poets^ painters, 
roorahsts, or historians, which are hnilt upon general na- 
ture, live forever ; while those which depend foe their eat* 
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Authority lends its assistance to regulate private 
judgment ; but its dictates are not so rigorous, nor 
its decisions so arbitrary, as to exclude the privilege 
which every one may lightly claim, of judging for 
himself. It is not because Aristotle, Horace, and 
Quintilian have laid down the rules of criticism, that 
we must implicitly bow to their authority. It is be- 
cause their rules are derived from the works which 
they criticize, — works which, have been distinguished 
by the admiration of the most improved part of man- 
kind, from their first appearance to the present times. 
It is therefore with good reason Longinus has made 
the concurrent applause of persons of different ages, 
various characters and languages, a critei'ion of tht 
true sublime. The sensible part of mankind, as we 
have before remarked, possess in common the princi^ 
pies of taste, to Which every production of literature 
and the arts may be referred. But it may abate the 
vanity of those who judge with precipitation, to re- 
collect how often their final determinations have dif^ 
fered from their first opinions. From an impatience 
of control, a piide of singularity, and a rage for no- 
velty, we may revolt against the established decrees 
of the republic of letters, and the schools of the arts : 
but mature reflection upon the grounds on* which these 
decrees were pronounced, more complete and more 
distinct views of nature, arid our own more enlarged 

istence upon particular customs and habits, a partial view 

of nature, or the fluctuation of fashion can only Le coeval 

with that which flrst raised them from obscurity. Present 

time and future may l)e considered as rivals ; and he who 

solicits the onei xaxxiX expect to be discountenanced by th^ 

other." 

Discodrses, p4 145^ 
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experience^ will Induce ua to allow their propriety 9 
and acknowledge their justice. We may think indeed 
that the chain of prescription is apt to bind us too 
closely; but, if we proceed upon right principles) 
We shall at length come to the exact point, from which 
.we were- eager to recede. We shall abandon the pride, 
of singularity as puerile and weak, and be happy to 
enlist under the standard of the sagacious part of man- 
kind. " The addition of other men's judgment is so 
ikr from weakening, as is the opinion of many, our. 
own, that it will fashion and consotidsi^te those ideas of 
excellence, which lay in their birth feeble, ill*shaped^ 
and confused ; but which are finished and put in order 
by the authority and practice of those, whose works 
may be said to have been consecrated by having stood 
the test of ages.'' Reynolds's Discourses. 

The tales of Ovid delight the imagination of boys, 
at a time when they peruse many passages of Virgil 
with indifference : in riper years they gradually ex* 
perience an alteratioii of opinion^ and applaud the cor- 
rectness and delicacy of the one, in proportion as they 
disapprove the improbable fictions and puerile descrip- 
tions of the other. ThQ glowing and gorgeous tints 
of the Fk>rence schppl please the eye at the first view ; 
but it requires time and comparison to relish the sim* 
pie ma|esty and sublime forms of the Roman artists* 

Of a pure and corirect taste, the genuine offspring 
is candid and enlightened criticism. . A good critic 
answers to the charapter which pope has so finejy 
drawn of Ix>nginus. He is 

"An ardent judge, who, faithful to his trust, 
With warmth i^ves sentencei and is always just," 
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It is his province to determine the general laws of the 
arts, to assign their beauties to particular classes, and 
to explain the reasons of their affecting the mind with 
pleasure. He obsenres irregulaiities with a penetra** 
ting eye, and discovers that precise character of excel* 
lence or defect, bj which every work is re^ectivelf 
marked. 

Although such is the proper description of a criticy 
we may venture to pronounce, that all who are com* 
monly known by that name have hot an equal claim to 
our approbation. Scaliger^ the enthusiastic admirer 
of Virgil, endeavoured to raise the fame of that ele- 
gant poet by depreciating Homer ; and the deep and 
various learning displayed in his critical works is but 
a slight palliation for the Weakness of his arguments^ 
and the violence of his prejudices. Hurd^ the inge« 
nlous annotator on Horace, is deservedly esteemed as 
an eminent scholar, and a correct" writer : but surely 
in his critical productions he discovers much cold pre* 
cision of remark, and much fondness for systematic 
trifling. Warburton^ considered as a commentator on 
Shakspeare, showed a great degree of ingenuity ; but 
it was too often exerted without judgment and without 
taste. He only saw in his author what he predetermined 
to see, and thus frequently sacrificed the sense of Shak** 
speare to the caprices of his own fancy. He amuses his 
readers by his specious arguments, more than he in- 
structs them by his explanaition of obscure passages. 
Comprehensive as was the mind of JoAn^ony his judg« 
ment was often perverted by prejudice ; and in his 
Lives of the English Poets, much as they abound with 
solid observations, and just principles of criticism, he 
had too little relish for works of pure imagination, and 
was too sparing m his concessions to the muses of 
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( Milton and of Gray, If we wish to b« directed to 

:' authorS} who were eminent- for correctness of taste, 
we may select in painting JFremoy^ Vaaari^ and Rey^ 

[ , nolda i io music, Bumey ; in eloquence, Cicero and 
Quintiliani and in poetry, Horace^ Pofie^ Gray and the 
Warton9. These were critics, who had the singular 
nxerit of teaching that art in which they were them- 
selves distinguished ? and their own works are an ex* , 
ample and an illustration of their rules. They knew 

' the difficulty that attends every attempt to reach the 
summit of excellence ; and therefore, in the distribu- 
tion of their censure and their praise, they were 
considerate, generous, and candid. Their various 
knowledge, extensive experience, and refined judg- 
ment, qualified them for their important office as ar- 
biters of merit ; and they deserve the earnest attention 
of the public, when they preside at the tribunal of 
taste, and pass sentence upon the works of literature 
and the arts. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

MUSIC .9nd fioetry considered as conveying a 
very high degree of pleasure to the ear and the imagi- 
nation, engage the immediate notice of the critic : 
/udntingy' which is an equal source of gratification to 
the eye, as properly belongs to the province of the 
connoisseur, .as music. 



I. MUSIC 



" What kinds of musical tones are most grateful to the 
ear ? Such as arc produced by the vocal organ. And 
next to singing v}hat kinds of sound are most fileasing ? 
Those which approach the nearest to vocal. Which 
are they ? Such as can be sustained, swelled, and 
diminished at pleasure. Of these the first in rank are 
the violin, flute, and Hautbois. But what instrument 
is capable of the greatest effects ? The organ ; which 
can not only imitate a number of other intruments, 
hut is so comprehen^ve, as to possess the power of 
a numerous orchestra. But has it no imperfections ? 
Yes, it wants expression, and a more perfect intona- 
tion. What kind of music is most pleasing to man- 
kind ? To /iractised earsy such as has the merit of 
novelty, added to refinement and ingenious contriv- 
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ance ; to the ignorant^ such as is most familiar and , 
common." Burney's History of Music. Preface. 

Music is an object of universal love, and from its 
prevalence in every age, and by its cultivation in every 
part of the world, it seems as if th6re was something 
in the " concord of sweet sounds" congenial with the 
mind of man. Among rude and unpolished nations 
it has ever risen to peculiar importance, and been in* 
troduced to aid the expression of joy and grief, upon 
all solemn and festive occasions.. It has ever been the 
solace and the delight of men of genius, and there is 
no subject which is praised in more ardent expressipns, 
or expatiated upon with more delight, by Homer, 
Tasso, Milton, and Shakspeare. It cheers the tra- 
Teller as he pursues the journey of life, and produces 
an innocent and sweet oblivion of his toil. 

For a description of the powers of ^usic, recourse 
can best 'be had to the sister art, to which spun^is so 
frequently indebted for the most pleasing alliance of 
sense : and perhaps it will not be found easy to pro- 
duce a short description of its application to the various 
situations of life, and different feelings of the hearty 
more beautiful and just, than the following verses- 



Queen of every moving measure. 
Sweetest source of purest pleasure, 
Music ! why thy powers employ 
Only for the sons of joy ? 
Only for the smiling guests 
At natal or at nuptial feasts ? 
Rather thy lenient numbers pour 
On those whom secret griefs devour: 
Bid be still the throbbing hearts 
Of those mYyofOi death or absence parts ; 
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• <■ "^ 

And with some softly-whispered air 

Smooth the brow df dumb despair.* 

As the notes used to express any sensations may/ 
be equally in unison with thpse of a similar nature^ 
music requires the aid of language to characterize any 
individual passion. If correspondent words are the 
associates of sound) they became by this alliance spe- 
cific indications of the manners and passions ; and the 
pleasure conveyed to the ear is attended by the more 
refined gratification of the understanding. Mysterious 
as the mode of the operation of sound > may be, it id 
clear that nature has connected certain emotions with 
them> and their effect is sufficiently ascertained and ^ 
deeply feh ; for they are the keys wliich unlock all 
the passions of the soul. Sounds variously modified, 
and judiciously combined with words, can melt with pi- 
ty, sink in sorrow/transport with joy, rouse to courage^ 
and elevate with devotion. They have a peculiar effect 
in cherishing the tender passions, and calling up the 
long forgotten images of the past, with all their at- 
tendant train of associated ideas. While the ear is 
delighted with the strains of harmony, the fancy is 
busied m tlie contemplation of the most affecting, 
images, and the whole soul is exalted to the bright 
regions of joy and happiness. 

The order of sounds in simple melody resembles 
in their principles tliat proportion of parts, which con- 
stitutes the symmetry of the human form. Our hear- 
ing and sight, the noblest of our senses, are indulged 
by the arts vidth their proper gratifications. As painting 

^ See the Medea of EuripideSy 1. 192, &c. from whic 
Dr. Joseph Warton took these ideas. 
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and sculpture produce the means of enjoyment to the 
eye, so music - supplies entertainment to the ear. Of 
all compositions none are more truly affecting than 
those which were anciently adapted to the popu- 
lar ballads of particular countries, such as Switzerland 
and Scotland. 

They come o'er the ear, like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour— 

They show in the greatest degree the power of the 
association of ideas. They can awaken the lively 
emotions of tenderness and melancholy pleasure in 
every susceptible mind : but their effect is felt in the 
highest degree by the natives of those countries, when 
far distant from home. The instant the sounds of 
the Rans de P'aches strike the delighted ears of the 
Swiss in a foreign country,' his memory and fancy are 
busied in recalling the charms of the fair nymph who 
was tlie object of his early affection ; and they revive 
the images of the lofty Alps, the rapid torrents, the 
wild Woods, the paternal cottage, and all the sceties 
and occupations of his youth. His soul is melted with 
tenderness inexpriessible, and his passion to return 
home produces a deep despondency, which nothing 
but the enjoyment of these beloved objects can effec- 
tually remove.* 

, Nor is the mind less pleasingly affected by the 
power of sacred music when the various excellence- 

t 

* Tbje bands belonging to^the Swiss regiments in the 
Freiich service were projiibited from 'playing this tune to 
the Swiss, as it had caused many of them to desert. 
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Xi{ melody and harmony is united in its subjects. How 
grateful to a good ear arc' the anthems of Kent, Boyce, 
and Hayes, when sung by some df the best choristers ; 
whom St. James's Chapel ; Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford ; and Trinity, Cambridge, can boast ; — and how 
divine are the airs of Handel when warbled from the 
lips of a Mara,, a Billington, and a Harrison I 'They 
disengage our minds from the vulgar objects of life, 
lull our passions and our cares to repose, and remind 
-us of the pleasure enjoyed by our first parents when 
listening to the music of the angels in the garden of 
Eden. 



How often from the steep 



Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Cekstial voices to the midnight ^air, 
Sole, or responsive each to others note^ 
Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding wa}k, 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In fall harmonic number Joined, their songs ^ 
' Divide the night^^ and lift our thoughts to heaven. 

Paradise Lost, book 4. 

Ib perfect and full harmony^ the different parts of a 
tnusical composidton are so combined and justly adapt- 
ed, that no discord results from their number. The 
Tarious notes are so ingeniously blended, there is such 
an happy union of the loud and the soft tones, of 
stringed and of wind instruments, of vocal and instru- 
mental power, that the ear is filled, not overwhelmed ; 
transported, not distracted. The efficacy of the prin- 
ciples upon which harmony depends is so greats that 
they are able even of themselves, without calling m 

the aid of the passions, to produce considerable plea- 

p 2 
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sure. To be sensible of this pleasure, hoMF«y6r, de- 
pend* as much upon skill as a practitioner, as upoa 
taste as a connoisseur. 

The prevailing fashion of the present times is by 
no meMis favourable to the union of the best effort^ 
of poetry with the noblest productions of music. 
Handel indeed gave new charms to the lyric muse of 
Dryden, and Ame composed the opera of Artaxerxes 
in the most delightful style. But the sowid and the 
sense, far from possessing uniform spirit, are in more 
recent productions, especially in sevei^ Italian ope- 
ras, a lieavy burthen upon the exertions of each other. 
The most insipid airs are not '< married to immortal 
verse/' but united to unmeaning -v^ords^ and their al- 
liance is forced and unnatural. Nothing indeed can 
be more tiresome or absurd than recitative in general. 
It has neither the charm of singing, nor the intelligi- 
ble expression of plain speech, as it consists of an 
unmeaning quantity of notes brought together to the 
confusion of all sense. '* What can be more contrary 
to nature than the singing a whole piece from be>^ 
ginning to end, as if the persons represented were 
ridiculously matched, and had agreed to settle in 
music both the most common and most important 
affairs of life. Is it to be imagined that a master calls 
4iis servant, or sends him on an errand singing ; that 
one friend imparts a secret -to anotiher singing ; that 
men deliberate in council, and that orders in^the field 
of battle are given singing ; and that men are melo- 
diously killed with swords and darts ? This is the 
downright way to lose the life of representation, which 
without doubt is preferable to that of harmony ; for 
harmony ought to be no more than a bare attendant, 
and lihe* great masters of the stage have introduced 
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it as pleasing, not as necessary, after they have per- 
formed all that relates to the subject and discourse. 
Nevertheless, our thoughts run more upon the per- 
^rmers than the hero in the opera, and Viganoni and 
Morelli are seldom out of our minds» The mind not 
being able to conceive a hero that sings, rUns to the 
actor or the actress ; and there is no question but 
that in our most fashionable operas, Banti, or BoUa 
are a hundred times more thought of than Zenobia, 
or Dido."* ' 

In our most fashionable concerts, instruniental per^ 
formance is, in many instances, carried to such a de- 
gree of vicious refinement, that one sense is gratified 
at the expense of anothef ; since it is converted into 
an amusement for the eye, rather than a delight to the 
ear, or a solace to the n>ind. The brilliant execution 
of an eminent performer, di^layed in some hasty and 
trifling symphony, quartetto, or quintetto of his own 
is regarded as an excellence of the first value. Salomon, 
Pinto, and Raimcfndi are recommended for habitual 
skill, and mechanical dexterity, and the rapidity with 
which they can' run through passages in the smallest 
space of time. The audience judge of such music 
by the difficulty of its execjition ; they .lavish their 
praise upon the prmcipal performer, but are unmoved 
by the music, and their applause operates as an en^ 

* " These remarks of St. Evremond relate to the "mu- 
sical tragedy of the Italians. With respect to the musical 
comedy or borletta, it affords an additional proof how little 
music, as such, is able to support itself.- In the tragic opera 
it borrows aid from the tumidity t)f tlie poetry ; in the 
comic from the powers of ridicule, to which music has not 
the least relation." Hawkins on Music, p. 74. Pre&ce. 
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couragement to new extravagance of the same kind. 
Bttt amid this prevailing taste which leads to what is 
capricious and desultory, a judicious hearer ^seeks for 
delight in the com^sitions of Purcell, Jomelli, Han* 
del, and Haydn. He prefers the steady and spirited 
performance of their works to the modish refinements 
in pracdce, and what are deemed the improyf^metnts 
in the power of exc;cution ; because he feele that the 
productions of these great composers are original and 
spirited, truly grand and affecting,' and exert the 
«weetest infiuence of harmony over his mind. 
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The art of painting gives the moat direct and ex- 
pressive ^^presentation of objects ; so that probably 
for this'reason it was orig^ally Employed by many 
'nations, before the introduction of letters, to commu- 
nicate their thoughts and to convey intelligence to 
distant places. The Egyptians pourtrayed their ideas 
by tracing the resemblance of plants and animals ; and 
the Mexicans conveyed to their emperor Montezuma 
the information of the arrival of the Spaniards upoQ 
their coasts, by sending him a picture representative 
of the event. ThcJ pencil may be said to write a uni- 
versal language ; for every one can instantly under- 
stand the meaning of a painter, provided he be faith- 
ful to the rules of his art. His skill enables him to 
open the varioifs scenes, of nature at one view ; and 
by his delineation of the striking effects of passion,. 
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he instantaneously penetrates and agitates the soul of 
the spectator. Th^^ influence of the pencil indeed is 
so great and extensive* that its productions have, con- 
stantly been the delight of all countries of the world, 
and of all seasons of life,* Poetry and painting are 
sister arts ; if the latter borrow many subjects, from 
the fonner, the obligation is repaid by the glowing 
metaphors and striking illustrations, with which paints 
ing requites poetry. The Grecian painters caught 
many of their finest ideas from poets and historians. 
The imagination of Phidias was aided in forming hia 
Olympian Jupiter by the sublime description of Ho- 
mer. The horrid story of Count Ugolino and his 
family, as described in the expressive strains of Dante, 
in his Inferno, gave a noble subject to the bas-relief 
of Michael Angelo> and was afterw'ards as affectingly 
represented by the masterly pencil of Reynolds. Gray, 
when describing 4lie bard, says, 



^' Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed, lil^e a meteor, to the troubled air : 



»» 



He is supposed to have recollected the celebrated pic- 
ture of Raphael, at Florence, representing the Supreme 
Being, in the vision of Ezeki^l. _ • 

A good picture produces a momentary enchant- 
ment, carries us beyond ourselves, and either trans- 

* Richardson, chap. i. Quintilian, lib. xii, c. 10. Rey- 
nolds, p. 101. The pecuhar beauties of the great masters 
of the Italian schools ara finely touched by Frcsnoy, 1. 519, 
See. His poem De jirte Grafihicoy with the translation 
of Mason, and the notes of Reynolds, furnishes the gene- 
ral rulss of the art, and therefore may supply the princi* 
pies of criticism 
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ports us into .the midst of the most (klightftil scenery^ 
OP places us hy the side of saints, martyrs, and herbes. 
It brings before us the mtost eminent persons, either^ 
living or dead, charms the imagination with their ideal 
presence, and assists us while we contemplate' their 
persons, and examine the .expression of their, features, 
to reqitl the memory of their virtues. It amuses the 
eye with the views of nature, hewever remote the ori- 
ginal scenes may be from the spectator, and gives to>' 
the Swede or the Russian the fair portrait of Circas* 
sian beauty, or the bright and smiling objects of Ralian* 
scenery. , The landscapes of Claude Lorraine delight 
the* eye with the rich selection of palaces, extensive 
prospects, and glowing skies. The sea views of Van* 
dei^velde are justly admired for truth and accuracy. 
The .portraits of Vandyke charm by lively expression 
of character, grace of design, and delicacy of colour- 
ing. - Hogarth displays that. just lepresentation of 
common manners, which conveys to evory spectator 
a moral lesson. 



Thy works a school, 



Where strongly painted in gradations nice, 

The pomp of folly, and th® shame of. vice 

Reached through die lau^^g eye the mended min^^ 

And moral humoujr sportive art refined, 

Whil(& fleeting manners ^ minutely shown. 

As the clear prospect on the mitror thrown ; 

While truth of character eacactly fait, 

And drest in all the dyes of comic wit ; 

While these in Fielding^* page delight supply^^ 

So long thy penpil with his pen shall vie, 

- Hayley on Paintinii 
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But of all pictures none tire so interesting in the 
display of |iguresr none so powerful in, effect, as the 
historical^ since they represent a momentary drama. 
This branch of the art maintains the same supeiiority 
over all others, which tragedy has acquired over epi- 
grams, pastorals, and satires. The ' effect of such 
pictutres depends upon propriety of expression, and 
dignity of subject ; but the tie which unites the differ- 
ent characters to each other, and produces a perfect 
whole, is the connexion of the subordinate figures 
with the principal one. There is great elegance of 
figures, and brilliancy of colouring, in the Pembroke 
Family, by Vandyke, at Wilton ; but the picture is. 
very deficient, in the excellence of which we are speak- 
ing. Each individual of the group forms a distinct 
portrait, and is no otherwise connected with the rest 
than as they are all painted upon the same canvass. 
Such a defect in a point so essential to historical paint- 
ing, may remind us of the assemblage of unconnected 
stories, which compose the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
and the Fairy Queen of Spenser. 

This beauty of composition is displayed in many 
celebrated pictures, such 'as the Tent of Darius by 
Le Brun, St. Paul preaching before Felix, by Raphael, 
the Presentation in the Temple, and the taking down 
Christ from the cross by Rubens ; and the last Supper 
by Pou^sin.* The death of general Wolfe, and 

* The characters of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Poussin, 
Rubens, and Vandyke are finely touched by Hayley in the 
following passage : » - 

Inflamed by genhis with sublimest rage, 

By toil unwearied, and unchiUed by &ge, 

In the fine frenzy of exalted thought, 

Gigantic Jtn^elo his wonders wrought ; 
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the ResUrreetbn of Lasai^ by West, possess aM^^r 
merit. 

But of this unity of design no happier instance can 
perhaps be adduced than the Qartoon of Raphiaely re- 
presenting the death of Ananias. At the first glimce 
tre become interested in the aw^l scene. The place 
is a spacious hall. The appoplectic figure prostrate 
on the ground) is evidently Ananiasy the victim of 
supernatural power. The sublime and majestic St- 
Peter stands on a raised platform, with his arm ei^- 
tended in a threatening manner, as if he had just.pro- 
nounced his doom. The terror occasioned by Une 

And high by native strength of spirit raised. 
The mighty Homer c^ the pencil blaz'd. 
Taste, fancy, judgment, all on Rafifiael smiled ; 
Of grandeur and of grace the darling child : 
Truth, passion, character, his constant aim. 
Both in the humanj and the heavenly frame ; 
Th* enchanting painter rules the willing heart, 
Alid shines, the finished Virgil of his art 
The sage PousBin^ with purest &ncy fraught, ^ 

Portrayed the classic scene, as learning taught. 
Proud of the praise by Bubtna^ pencil won, 
Let Flanders beast ker bold inventive son l 
Whose glowing hues mi^;nificently shine, 
With warmth congenial to his rich design : 
And him her second pride, whose milder care 
From lively beauty caught its loveliest air, 
Who truth of character with grace combined, 
And in the speaking feature marked the mind. 
Her soft Vandyke^ while graceful portraits pleaile. 
Shall reign the model of unrivalled ease. 

-'-V on Painting, p. 15, 20, 22. See his excellent Notes, 
ndds's Discourses. 
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ftudden stroke is expressed hj the features of youth 
and middle age on each side the sufferer. Sapphira 
the accomplice and the wife of Ananias, is just ap^ 
proaching the fatal centre. In this composition of 
near thirty figures none can be pointed out as a figure 
of common place or mere convenience ; they are linked 
to each other, and to the centre, by one chain. All have 
room to act their proper parts with reference to the main 
incident, and like thtf'rays of a circle, all conduct the 
eye to the central point.* 

The admirers of painting in this country enjoy very 
'favourable opportunities of surveying fine specimens 
of their favourite art. Pictures of inestimable value 
have of late been brought from abroad, and our collec- 
tions bid fair to rival most of the celebrated cabinets 
upon the continent. Since the French revolution 
London has become more than ever a repository of 
the choicest productions of the pencil. A great im- 
provement may consequently be expected in the gene- 
ral taste, as an amateur has it in his power to contem- 
plate such numerous works of the masters before 
mentioned, in addition to the delightful productions 
which display the boldness and grandeur of Michael 
Angelo, the wild faiicy of Salvator Rosa, the brilliant 
colouring of Titian, the graceful forms of Guido, the . 
chaste manner of Correggio, the elaborate accuracy and 

* I am indebted for this example to Mr. Fuseli's Lectures, 
whick are replete with ^^ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn.'* Such is his learning, profound insight into the 
heart, and refined taste, that every reader must be highly 
gratified by attidying them ;-^for a superficial perusal 
cannot do them justice. 

VOL. u. o 
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rich tints of Rembruidt, the classic elegance of Poua* 
sin, and the spirited expression of Lodovico C^rraccL. 

They who take a pleasure to inspect collections of 
paintings should endeavour to be accurate in their ob-* 
Nervations upon the works of celebrated masters^ and 
try to discover the cause of the pleading effects produced 
on their minds. A refined taste raised above the un- 
meaning gaze of admiration, can only be formed by, 
studiously examining the whole of a composition, by 
exploring the truth, elegance and grandeur of the 
design, the grace of the figures, the resemblance to 
nature in the -colouring, and the magic touch of the 
pencil which gives warmth and spirit to every part. 

One principal requisite on which to found an accu- 
rate judgment in painting, is to be conversant with 
sacred and profane history ; particularly the former, 
as many subjects of the finest pictures are taken from 
the bible. Another requisite is to study nature, so as 
to have fixed in the memory exact and beautiful images 
of every object that can enter into a composition, and 
to accustom the eye not only to what is gracefhl 
and elegant in the human form, but what is striking 
imd natural in trees, rocks, and rivers, as well as the 
different appearances of light and shadow which agreea- 
bly diversify the face of nature. By examining the pe- 
culiarity of colouring, we may in many instances dis- 
cover what constitutes the manner of the great mas- 
ters. Every one is remarkable for some predominant 
tint. Black prevails in the pictures of Carlo Dolce, 
, Caravag^io, Spagnoletto, Manfredi, and Valentino ; in 
some a paleness, as in Vouet and Niccolo Poussin ; 
the purple in the Bassans, and in Teniers the grey. 
There are other characteristic circumstances ; Cor- 
r^ggio and Titian are known by the beai^y of Uieir car* 
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-naUonS) Rubens is remarkable for the grandeur of his 
figures, and Vandyke for the delicacy of his flesh co- 
lour) and the beauty of his hands and arms. Holbein 
painted his larger portraits upon vl green, and his smal- 
ler upon a blue ground. There are many other pecu- 
liarities which an observer, attentive to the beauties of 
this delightful art, cannot fail to notice. 

Portrait fiainting may be justly regarded as a very 
.pleasing branch of the art, particularly as it is carried 
to a considerable degree of excellence by the most ad- 
. mired artists of the present times. It may indeed be 
employed to raise many m(Hiument8 to vanity and' 
ostentation, but it likewise pays such respect to affec- . 
tion, to friendship, and to gratitude, as cannot fail to 
excite the most pleasing emotions of sensibility. By 
the aid of the pencil is preserved the resemblance of 
the parent we revere, the child we l<Jve, and the hero 
we honour. Although separated from the objects of 
our regard by extensive provinces and vast oceans, * 
. their lively portraits place us still in their company, 
and even though they are cut off by death, and are 
mouldering in the tom^, their beloved forms still re- 
tain the semblance of animation, they still blQom in 
the expressive colours of the ingenious artist, and their 
features excite the recollection of their dispositions, 
manners, and characters. 

While, therefore, it is our wish to inculcate the 
principles of true taste by recommending an attention 
to the works of the old masters ; it is by no means in- 
tended to depreciate the works, or discourage thft 
exertions of the painters of our own age and country. 
It may indeed be apprehended, that as they confine 
themselves so much to portrait painting, and are so 
much engaged in copying individual nature, and the 
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subjects taken from common life, they cannot ^eacTi 
the highest degree of their profession, and excel in 
historical painting. But it ought to be considered, 
that as they are obliged to follow the current of the 
fashion, they have rarely an opportunity of putting 
their abilities to a full and fair trial. For what they 
raw effect we may appeal to several excellent pictures 
irhich adorn Windsor palace, the Shakespeare, the 
Milton, and the Macklin galleries, as well a^ several ' 
private collections. If there be instances in which 
they have failed in their efforts to embody with ade- 
quate force and spirit, the conceptions of a Shakespeare 
and -a Milton, we must consider how impossible it is 
to express by colours the efforts of the imagination, 
»nd to bring into one point of time the successive 
particulars of description. A failure in this respect 
is rather the defect of the art, than of the ardst. 

Instead of lavishing immense sums upon the con- 
tinent in the purchase of more pictures by the old 
masters, would it not be more honourable to the na» 
tiohal character, to foster the genius of our own 
painters, and give a new incitement to their exertions^ 
These purposes might be effected,- if the noble and 
the opulent would foljow thte example of the il*- 
lustr^ous founder of the royal academy, and patronize 
eminent artists. The field for their exertions is exten- 
sive and fruitful, and they possess one decided advaii* 
tage over the great masters ; as they are not confined 
by the superstitious fashion of the age to one particu*- 
lar description of subjects. Subjects indeed are so far 
from being wanted, that it is rather a difficult task to 
select, than to discover them. The choice might rest 
with the artists then^selves, who are the best judges 
of their own powers of executien. The history of our 
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oim country considered not merely with a view to war, 
but the arts of peace presents a wide range of topics. 
Let the public patronise the execution of a series of 
pictures to form a national gallery, let each eminent 
. paiater be well remunerated for the picture he under* 
takes, and a fair experiment might be made to convince 
the world whether British genius, fostered by British 
liberality, was not capable of producing such works of 
art, as would confer distinguished honour upon our 
age and country. 



HI. FOBTRT. 

As eloquence differs from common narratire, by the 
use of -figurative and metaphorical expressions, and a 
greater conspicuousness of style ; so poetry is dbtUi- 
guished from oratory by words and expressions still 
more vivid and more ardent.* And wh^tmore strong* 
ly marks the line of separation between poetry and 
eloquence, is the ornament of verse. This gives to it 
a specific character, and adorns it with peculiar graces i 
and it is this> which, by the harmony and variety of 
numbers adapted to every subject, affords so much de« 
light to tfie ear. To the different kinds of poetry 
custom has assigned various kinds of fnetre ; to the 
epic la appropriated heroic, and to the ode unequal 
verse ; and this custom is so firmly established, that 

* The characteristic distfnctions of poetry, eloquencei 
and history, are touched with his usual spirit, judgment, 
and taste, by Quintilian^ lib. x^ c 3, sect 3. lib. xli, c. ^ 
sect. 4, Reynolds's Discourses. 
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any Tiolation of it wouM offend the pobUc taste, and 
raise such strong preju^es against s^ ^writer, as an 
exalted genius only could orerconie. The Fairy Queen 
of Spensei* maintains its ground among the first poems 
In our language, although written in the Italian sten- 
aa : but who ever reads the heroic ^oem of Qendiberl, 
written by Davenant in elegiac verse ? 

Assisted by the observations which we have mad* 
in different parts of this work, upon the poets of va- 
rious countries both ancient and modem, ^sacred and 
profane, we may form some notions, and it is hoped 
such as are not inaccurate, of their respective merits* 
The more we examine into the nature of genuine 
poetry, the more traces we shall find in its produc- 
tions of that transcendent genius, which vre have en- 
deavoured to delineate, and which reigns supreme 'in 
all the provinces of poetry, painting and music. l*o 
ascertain poetry by its eifects may come within the 
sphere of the critic, and the man of taste : but to 
describe its extensive powers, and its potent influence 
and to mark its raptures and flights, <^ in thoughts that 
breatihe, and words that bum :'* when soaring on eagle 
wings " it ascends the highest heaven of invention," 
belongs exclusively to the poet himself. Let then th^ 
votary of the muses develope the mysteries of hiis 
tharming art, and speak for himself: and let me, to 
supply my imperfect description, refer my readers to 
Horace, when he addresses Melpomene' in the most 
exquisite of his lyric strains ;— to Gray, describing 
the progress of poetry ;-— or rather let me call for th^ 
«88istanc9 of Shakespeare. 

^ The poet's ^e in a fine freazy rolliogi 
Doth ijtukfx from heaven to earthy from earth to heaT«i% 
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And as ima^^tionixidies IbHfa 
llie form ef things vnknown, the port's pen 
Turns them to i^ape^ «ncl ^ves to aky aoth|ii|; 
A local habitation and a name,'* ' 

Of the nature and effects of the art, the sweet and 
original strains of the I^nstrel may give no imperfect 
idea: 

^ Bothail ye mii^ityiiuBfcers of the U79 

Natare*8 true sens, the friends of man afid truth i 

|Vhose.soqg, sublitncAy sweet, serenely gay, 

AmusM my childhood, and informed my youth. 

O let your spirit sUll my bosom sooth ; 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide; 

Your voite each rugged path of life can smooth ; 

For well I know, wherever ye reside, 

There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide." 

Beattie's Minstrd, xlii. 

It is by such exertiims as we admire i^ the choiceft^ 
productioiM of ancient and modem times, that a poet 
conuminicates to his reader his own enthusiastic feel* 
4ag8, amd ofpens these avenues of pleasure, which 
lead immediately to the imagination, and the heart. 
Such an extensive influence as he, and indeed every 
^good writer, obtains over the mind, shows that litera- 
ture justly claims to itself, among human inventions, 
a place much htg'her than the other imitative arta^ 
The Charms of music are vague and indefinite in 
their expression of emotions and passions, and short 
in their continuance. Painting is confined to object^ 
'•of ^ight, and to a single point of time ; but eloquence ' 
and poetry^ to the advantages .of them both, add 
many others, which are peculiarly their ownj . They 
admit a succession, a variety, and an accuracy of 
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ideas> and strengthen first impressions by a detail of 
striking particulars. They include a series of suc- 
cessive factS) which comprehend a whole subject froiti 
beginning to end. They rank higher in the scale of 
imitative excellence, in proportion to the exertion of 
mind employed in their productions, and the superior 
pleasure they convey. . All th^ conceptions which 
the soul is able to form', all the beauties of nature and 
emotions of passion, all the range of sensible and 
abstract ideas, come within their reach ; so that the 
field which they open to taste is the most extensive^ 
fruitful and agreeable, in which we can possibly ex« 
patiate. 

And here, as the principles of taste can only be 
founded with justness and solidity upon a knowledge 
of the Greek and Roman Classics, we may fairly 
inquire more particularly into the nature of their pre- 
tensions to the high rank, which they have for.a^ee 
held among literary productions. Is thftir value over- 
rated, and do they owe their* reputation ^ely to the 
venerable garb which antiquity has thrown aroimd 
them I The classical scholar needs not be apprehen- 
sive lest* £is favourite authors should suffer by a fair 
answer to this question : for we can reply with the 
confidence of truth, that the estimation in which they 
are held is founded upon the most solid grounds. 
We view more particularly in Homer, Xenophon, 
Demosthenes, J^schylus, Sophocles, Virgil, Cicero, 
livy, and Horace, that ardour of genius, that air of 
originality, that insight into the nature of man, and 
knowledge of the passions, that simplicity, and inimi- 
table beauty both of thought and expression, which 
have deservedly obtained them the most conspicuous 
placed in the temple of feme. Ttiey have enlarged 
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the boundaries of the human mind, and exhibit the 
fairest and most general ideas of nature in the bright- 
est forms, and most elegant and energetic language. 
They hare reared the standard of intellectual strength^ 
to which all succeeding writers have repaired. They 
have raised their fame upon a foundation too solid to 
be shaken by caprice, or fastidiousness of opinion ;; 
for it is supported by the general taste of the best in- 
formed part of mankind. They have pleased because 
they have copied nature in her most beautiful formt 
and represented her in the most graceful and engaging 
attitudes. And they are justly intitled to attention^ 
veneration, and gratitu4e9 for the knowledge which 
they have conveyed to the understanding, the images 
with which they have brightened the fancy, and the sen- 
timents with which they have softened and refined the 
heart. It is not therefore the affectation of pedantry, or 
an implicit obedience to prescription, which leads us to 
commend them.; but their own intrinsic and incom- 
parable beauties draw foith the spontaneous sacrifice 
of justice, which we are eager to oiFer at the shrine 
of genius. The continuation and the stability of 
their fame depend, not upon fashion, but upon the 
warm and sincere approbation of every sensible and 
well informed mind. From this conviction, the classical 
re£^der may venture to predict, that as long as true 
taste flourishes^ they will ever be studied and admired ; 
and when once they are ridiculed and thrown aside> 
such neglect will be a melancholy proof of the de- 
generacy of mankind, and will prove a sure indication 
of the approach of those dark ages, in which they fall 
a prey to ignorance and barbarism. 

The pleasures enjoyed by the man of taste delight 
Hie mind, without es^iausting the spirits. In his most 
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improved sUte he is neither undistingiiisliiii^ nor 
fastidioifsy-— neither too easy nor too difficult to be 
I>leased. He views all objects with a disposition suit- 
able to their nature, and is sometimes softened by tht 
pathetic, sometimes enraptured with the beautiful, and 
sometimes elevated by the sublime, and feels a noUt 
V <Mgnity of soul resulting from the consciousness and 
enjoyment of their attractions. For his gratificaticm 
are displayed the" various works of nature and art-*- 
the charms of poetry, the graces of painting, and the 
melodious strains of music. Correctness and elegance 
are the objects of his search : and he looks with pecu- 
liar pleasure upon those specimens of art, Which are 
general without indistinctness, wid accurate without 
tambness or servility. He remarks many minute 
beauties, where a common observer sees none ;'and 
his acuteneas of perception prevents him from being 
deluded by false sind specious ornaments.* Disliking 
equally to express himself in the language of high 
panegyfic, or illiberal censure, be -utters upon all 
occasions, when his sentiments are called for, the 
dictates of candour with the warmth of enthusiasm. 
He excuses many faults for the sake of the beauties, 

* « It is true, that other men may see as well as a pamt- 
er, but not with such eyes : a man is taught to aee^ as well 
AS to d^nce ; aqd the beauties of nature open themselves 
to our sight by little and little, after a long practice in the 
,art of seeing. A judicious well-instructed eye sees a won- 
derful beauty in the shapes and colours of the commonest 
things, and what are conipai;atively inconsiderable.** Ri- 
<;hardson, p. 91. Webb on Painting, p. 12. << Quam tnul- 
ta vident pictores in umbris, et In eminentia, que nos non, 
vidi&mus? quam itiulta quas nos fugiunt ia cantu,exaudiant 
in eo genere esEerdtati ? Cicero, Acad. Quest, lib. il; 



tb whkhihef are allied ; fer he lool^a upon genius, at 
he does Mjj^n virtue, w exhibited in the:iniperf(^ct 
characters of manJuod ; and l^ejog struck with its ap«< 
proaches to that perfection, ij^hich ijs unattainable, 
ttakes allowance for the iaUii^gs of human nature.* 
He compares the. beauties Qf one kind with those of 
another ; and refers eveiy work to that standard of 
^ceMeiice^ which the productiQns of the greatest mas* 
ters have enabled him to erect. 

But while he aims at this refined character, he en- 
deavours to divest himself of prejudipe, and takes the 
most enlarged and comprehensive view p£ every sub« 
J6ct. He endeavours to place himself in the exact 
situation of the person^ whose productions he con* 
templates ; makes due allowance for the peculiar ha* 
bits of life, and prejudices of education, both of the 
artist and his countrymen ; aad at the same time 
unposes a due. restraint on his own feel^gs ; for hc^ 
represses the envy of ^ rival, the petulance of a -sciolist, 
the partiality of a friend^ and the acrimony of an ene- 
way. The man of taste is a genuine philanthropist, 
and a citizen of the world at .large. If he is influenced 
by any bias, it is always in favour of genius ; and th^ 
severity of his judgment is allayed by candour and 
good nature. 

He, whose mind is thus gifted by nature, jind refine^ 
by education, has one faculty of enjoyment more than 
the illiterate and the vulgar, and may be said to pos^ 
sess an additional sense. When he views the prospects 

* ^ Si necesseest in alterutram errare partem, omni^ 
ecmim l^gentibus pUcere^ quam multa displicere malue- 
rim. Quint, lib. x, cap. I. See A44ison on the Pleasures 
«f the Ia^(^8^natioa. 
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oT nature, he feelti a satisfaction far more dettcatie and 
more pleaaing than that which is experienced by the 
tasteless ow^er of the largest estate. He is persuaded 
that riches are only valuaMe either as ministering to 
the wants of the necessitous, or as bestowed upon the 
external decorations of lUe, which indeed are childish 
and frivolous, if they do not display elegance of mind. 
The cabinets, galleries, palacesy and parka of others 
administer to his pleasure ; and he finds an agreeable 
Companion in every picture, medal, and statue. By 
the pursuits of Taste, the attention i$ drawn off from 
Sensual indulgence and low amusements. They pro<* 
mote tranquillity of temper, and thus become the alliea 
of virtue, and the friends of the social affections. They 
form the middle link in the chain of pleasures,' as they 
exceed those which are merely corporeal, and lead to 
such as are speculative and abstract. They give an 
elegant turn and cast of sentiment ; they divert the 
attention from the turbulence- of paifsion^ and the sor^ 
didness of interest, and dispose it for tranquillity and 
reflection. They fill the mind with beautiful images^ 
furnish agreeable subjects of conversation, and, as they 
are connected with a knowledge of mankind, and the 
operations of human intellect^ they contribute to pre* 
pare us for the business of life, and the intercourse 
•f society. 

An intimate acquaintance with the Works of genius, 
nature, and art, as displayed in their most sublime 
and beautiful forms, has an immediate tendency to ex- 
pand the faculties of the mind, and to give the most 
engaging views of mankjind and of Providence. By 
the cultivation of Taste upon such principles, the con- 
nexion between^ the feelings of natural and moral 
. beauty is discovered, and the plea^res derived fromi 
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the eye and the ear terminate in the enlargement of 
the heart, and the improvement of thp social affec- 
tions 'r and thus is the cultivation of Taste carried to 
its most exalted height. Heiice, asfrom being conver* 
sant with the works of the best masters, the man of taste 
dislikes whatever is unnatural, affected, and vulgar, and 
is gratified only with what is beautiful sind fair ; so he 
will be disposed, by a congeniality of sentiment, to 
reject whatever is depraved and vicious, and to adhere 
to that which is noble and honourable. The sensibility 
of the excellence of art and nature is favourable to the 
enjoyment of moral beauty ; for if the mind has been 
duly improved by education, and is not corrupted by 
intercourse with the world, the heart may be softened, 
the mannersr refined, and the temper sweetened by a 
well directed attention to the arts of imitation. The 
improvement of Taste, therefore, will, if thus pur- 
sued, answer the most valuable of all purposes, and 
not only form a refined critic and connoisseur, but 
gj,ve to magnanimity, generosity, and every amiable 
quality^ their proper ascendency above meanness, de- 
pravity, and selfishness. It will not only impart much 
of that refinement and elegance of thinking, which 
characterised an Addison, a Spence, a Gray, and 
a Reynolds ; but contribute to the love and the im*- 
provement of those virtues, which were 'the fairest 
ornaments of their minds. 
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CHAPTER I. 



IN recommending agriculture and commerce, ^ 
proper subjects of attention in a general scheme of 
liberal education, I am am not only justified by the 
inij^rtuice of the subjects themselves, but by the insti- 
tutions of respectable seminaries, and the o|^ons of 
writers of high character. The art of agriculture hais 
fa^en for several years publicly taught in the Swedish, 
Danish, and some of the German universities ; and 
lam informed that a professorship' for this purpose 
has been founded at Edinburgh. Iti addition to the 
advice' of Milton and Locke, I have moreover the con* 
currence of Bishop Watson. His remarks upon the 
best mode of improving academi^caf education are sb 
much to. the .purpose, that my readers, 1 doubt not,^ 
will be pleased with the following remkrkd. 

•^ I have spent the best part of my life in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge ;^ and have not been wholly incuri- 
ous in observing what, I thought, were either excel- 
lencies or defects in our mode of education. I mean 
not, upon this occasion, to enlarge upon either, but 
simply to take the liberty of suggesting an hitat, which 
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has often engaged my attention. The hint respects-^ 
the utility of an academic institution for instructing 
young men of rank and fortune in the .elements .of 
agriculture ; in the principles of commerce ; and in 
the knowledge of our manufactures. 

" This kind of study would agreeably solicit, and 
might probably secure, the attention of that partof 
our youth, which, in being exempted from the disci- 
pline of scholastic exercises, has abundant leisure for 
other pursuits ; which, in being born to opulence, is 
(I will say) unhappily deprived of ont of the strongest 
incentives to intellectual exertion-— narrowness of for- 
tune ;-^it would prepare them for becoming at a pro- 
per^ fkge^ intelligent legislators of their country ; and 
it would inspire them with such a taste for husbandry 
as might constitute th^ chief-felicity of their future 
lives. 

" When the treaty with Ireland was agitated in parlia*- 
:ment, th^ utility of a comprehensive knowledge of our 
commerce ^and manufactures was perfectly understood 
jx>th by those who possessed it, and by those who 1^- 
:niented their want of it. The commerce of wool, 
corn, cotton, hemp, llax, silk, beer, wine, spirits, 
salts, 'sugar, tar, glass, earthen ware, iron, copper, 
:lead, tin, &c. &c. are subjects of great importance to 
.'this country ; and it is humbly apprehended, that they 
are subjects also on which there are but few persons 
in either house of parliament, who have had an oppor-^ 
tunity of being instructed during the course of their 
education. 

" Of all tie amusements or employments in which 
country gentlemen are engaged, that of superintend- 
ing with intelligence the cultivation of a farm is one 
of, the most useful to the community,, as well as to the 
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individual who appiies himself to it. Gr^at improve? 
ments have been made in agriculture within the last 
fifty years ; there is a chaos of printed information on 
the subject, which wants to be digested into form, in 
order to be made^enerally useful. The several agri- 
cultural societies which have been established by gen- 
tlemen in different parts of die kingdom:, have done 
great service j we owe to their endeavours, and to the 
patriotic exertions of one deserving citizen, (A, 
Young,) the present flourishing condition of our hus- 
bandry ; but far more gentlemen would probably have 
been induced to turn their thoughts that way, and all of 
them with better prospects of succeeding in their in- 
quiriesj had they, in their youth, been carefully in- 
structed in the principles of vegetation, in the che- 
mical qualities of soils, and in the natures and uses of 
different manMres." 



AGRlCUXTURE. 

Thfe pursuits of agriculture are connected with that 
love of the country, which may be called an universal 
passion. The charms of nature are there fully disf 
played; and every mind, which is not debased by vi- 
cfous refinement, or enslaved by irregular desires, is 
eager to enjoy them. A principle so univ^ersaUy felt 
has never failed to calt forth the ppwers of genius ; 
and Writers of all'ages have expatiated on rural scenes 
smd Qccupations with the most lively satisfaction. £ve- 
iy poet more especially claims the country as his pe-, 
culiar province ; from it he derives the most beautiful^ 
and striking descriptions, and is enabl.e(| to represent'^ 
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thai3e various prospects of nature, which are so highly 
gratifying to every ingenuous mind. 

But rural scenes and occupations, considered as con- 
ducive to the support and comforts of life, become far 
more important and useful objects of speculation, than 
merely as they please the eye by their beauty, or charm 
the fancy by the images with which they enrich it. 
They lead to enquiries, which are worthy of the particu- 
lar attention of every lover of his native coimtry ; inas- 
much as they present a view of the powers of art com- 
bined with those of nature to improve the soil, to the 
greatest degree of fertility ; and thus minister to the 
subsistence, the increase and the happiness of man- 
kind.' 

Agriculture may properly be considered with re- 
spect to the eminent writers upon the subject, and the 
countries where it has chiefly flourished— -its sufieriori' 
ty to commerce as a source of permanent abundance and 
povrcv^-'^heimfiroifementa made since it has occupied the 
attention of English gentlemen— /Ae condition of the 
husbandmen — its comfiaratrve state in France, Ireland^ 
America, and England — and the beat methods for its 
farther advancement in our island. 

Agriculture is the art of causing the earth to pro- 
duce the various kinds of vegetables in the greatest 
perfection and plenty. It is not only essential to the 
well being of society, in a rude and unpolisheid state ; 
but is equally requisite in every.stage of its refinement, 
^s an incitement to its constant and uniform pursuit^ 
it repays the exertions of mankind with regular and 
abundant returns. From the remotest ages it has 
been esteemed worthy of general attention. The sim- 
plicity of ancient manners rendered it an oBject not in« 

consistent with the rank and situation of persons of the 

US 
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fireatest cmittence. Gideon, the renowned champion 
and judge of Israel, quitted the threshing-floor to pre- 
side in the publick assembly of his countrymen : and 
Cincinnatus, the ^conqueror of the Volsci, left his 
plough to lead the Roman armies to battle ; and after- 
wards declined the rewards grained by his victories, to 
return to his native fields. In modem times this oc- 
cupation has been held in no less esteem. There are 
hot wanting those among our nobility, who take a live- 
ly interest in all rural improvements, and preside at 
the annual, meetings of Agriculturists, with no less re- 
putation to themselves, than benefit to the art. Wash- 
ington, the late celebrated president of the United 
States of America, found the most pleasing relaxation 
of publick care in the superintendence of his own es- 
tate. The emperor of China, at the be^ning of 
every spring, goes to plough in person, attended by 
the princes and grandees of his empire ; he celebrates 
the ..close of the harvest among his subjects, and cre- 
ates the best farmer in his dominions a Mandarin. 

1 .' An art like this, which from its obvious utility 
must necessarily claim not only the patronage of the 
great, but the general attention of mankind, in pro- 
portion as they are civilized, has been not less distin- 
guished as a subject to exercise the talents of eminent 
authors. In various ages many have written to explain 
its principles, and celebrate its excellence. Some 
have adorned it with the elegance of fancy, and others 
have methodized it with the precision of rules. Hesiod 
was one of tKe earliest of the Grecian poets to sing the 
prsdses ' of the plough, and in a work nearly coeval 
with the Iliad itself, has combined with the principles 
of the art many curious observations on the seasons 
most propitious to its tarious employments. At a pe- 
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nod of society, when its advantages were better un* 
derstood, and its practice more generally diffused^ 
Xenophon expatiated in his Economics, on the impor- 
tance of Agriculture, and described its influence on 
the prosperity of the arts, and the advancement of 
civilization. Cicero was so much pleased with the 
sweet simplicity and beneficial tendency of this trea* 
tise, that he translated it into Latin : and in his admi* 
rable Dialogue on Old Age, Cato, the principal speaker^ 
recommends it to the great Scipio, as the most pow- 
erful inducement to persevere in his favourite pursuit, 
Virgil has ennobled the subject with the dignity of 
Latin verse ; and }n his Georgics, the most correct 
and most original of his works, has described at large 
the rural occupations of his countrymen, the cultiva- 
tion of land, the seasons most favourable to tillage^ 
and the nature of grazing and planting. He has adorn- 
ed every branch of his subject with refined and stri- 
king beauties of composition ; and has so fully collected 
the best observations and choicest maxims of antiquity 
as to render it almost a superfluous task to consult the 
works of other authors relative to the progress, which 
his predecessors had made in this subject.* 

At the revival of learning in England, Fitzherbert 
published a very useful work on the nature of soils, 
and the laws of vegetation. Hartlib, the correspon- 
dent of Milton, distinguished himself so much by his 
proposals for rural improvements, as to attract the 
notice of Cromwell, who rewarded his publication with 
a liberal pension. In the preface to the excellent 
work intitled his Legacy y he laments that no public di- 

* It is pleasing to observe how far we are. advanced bc» 
ybnd the Romans' in agricolture and domestic economy. 
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rector of iiusbahdry was established in England, by the 
authority, of goyemment ; and that the English had 
not adopted the Flemish method ofletting farms upon 
improvement. Evelyn, the author of the pleasing 
work on Forest Trees, afterwards endeavoured to in* 
spire his countrymen with a love of agriculture ; and 
he was followed by the ingenious Jethro TuU. The 
former by his excellent treatises, on soils and planting, 
and the latter by showing the superiour advantages of 
the drill husbandry, excited numbers to reduce their 
plans to practice. 

The various societies, particularly those established 
in England, Ireland, France, Italy and Germany, have 
since contribute^ to suggest and disseminate a variety 
of improvements. To three writers, who have lately 
favoured the world with their publications, our coun- 
try is much indebted. Marshall has, by his close at- 
tention to the particular occupations of the country, 
proceeded to many valuable conclusions, highly use- 
ful to the &rmer : and Anderson has shown great ac- 
curacy of observation in his remark^ on particular soils 
and plants, and in his proposal of trying experiments 
upon an extensive scale. Ytnmg has far surpassed his 
predecessors in the compass and variety of his re- 
searches, as he has reduced the directions of others to 
practice, suggested many plans of improvement in 
every branch of farming, and added much to the ge- 
neral stock of knowledge, by actual observations on fo- 
« ' reign countries, as well as on the different counties in . 
the united kingdom. 

• Much to the honour of this art, we find that all the 
nations of old, which were celebrated for their progress 
in it, were free and independent. In the most i^iori- 
.«us times of Greece, and lA the most virtuous period 
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cFf the Roman republic, agrteukure Bonri^fied) and 
ynis held in great «fi^niation» The &oe ef noluFe has 
felt the bad«fiRdots, which ^lave^ffiaen from the dege- 
nefucy of this heroic people ; for e¥er since idleneW) 
despotism, and su^rsdtion haive spread their pemi-^ 
cious influence -over Italy, the crural arts have decUnedf 
and the fertile lields of theCamp^gna de Roma, ^luck 
oi»ce supplied vast multitudes with employmient aaA 
sustenance, are now changed -into barren heaths, 9io4. 
•pestilential marshes, ft was under a 'mUd g^veroir 
ment the inhabitants of the NetherlioMis carried the 
cultivation of the soil 'to a degreeof perfectioB, wiikh 
vfjAh l(M>g unattained by «aiy -of the other states of Eu- 
rope. From t^em our island has received the m6st 
useful instructicm ; and such lias been the activity and 
persevering spirit of the En^sh as in many rejects 
to. surpass the ingenious imd industrious peo^e to . 
whom they are indebted for tihese advairtages* 

Agriculture has been gradually improving since the ^ 
errors, of anci^it tmsban&y ha/ve.^een corrected, 
and vulg^ superstitious traditions exploded. A solid 
and rational system of the art has been founded upon., 
clear and intelligible principles. , The applicadon oi 
natural history and chemistry to it has gready accele- 
r^d our improvements, in prepor^on as inquirtes 
have been made into the causes ^f lite fertility and - 
barrenness of land ; the food and nutriment of ve* . 
getabljBS, tb^ .nature of soils, the beet modes of melio* 
rating them with various -Aianures ; and, more tJian * 
all, by the intneducdon of foreign seeds, and adoptiitg 
from the nations whence they were borrowed th«ir 
mednods of cultivation. The conneidon^between causes ■, 
and Affects is now better. landenitDod ; and a degree of . 
ability, management, and skill, far sux)criour to tlic 
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|>ractice of former timeByb eacerdned iirlhfe TtsioTlii 
diepartm^Dtsof Agriculture. In the process of kiw 
bandry, as k has been conducted for some timeio 
Great Britain, little is left to the precariousness of 
Chance ; and the bigotted regard to ancient custojiii 
.gives place to the dictates of good senses and mom 
correct views of utility. Th<e intelligent farmer, profits 
ing by the wider diilUsion of knowledge, which is the 
characteristic of the presentage,deriyes mox:e assifttanejl 
froQfi the philosopher^ the naturalist, and the cbemfst, 
than ins andestors could obtain ; and is- furiiil^H^ 
with the useful prihci^es of ^OTery art in. the least d^ 
gree conduciTe to the improvement and success of his 
occupations. As this knowledge, has been applied K» 
practice, succesave improvements have been mad^ 
and extended from one province to another ; until>th|K 
jCQuntry has assumed a new aj^ct, and the genei^) 
appearance of our isfaoul, which two centuries ago 
abounded in barren wastes, intserspersed with gloomy 
forests, now exhibits in succes^ve scenes, long ranges 
of fields waving wkh every kind of veo^table produc* 
tion, and rich and verdant pastures filled with thriving 
^ocks and herds. . 

2. The most obviousi advantage of agriculture isy 
that.it supplies mankind with the greatest quantity of 
provision., Savage tribes suboist by hunting wild 
animals in large forests ; and thus a few people, com^ 
paratively speaking, gain fiY>m an extensive tract of 
waste land a precarious and scanty- support. The 
next step in the progress of society is to breed and 
rc^ flodLS and herds of tame animals^ which i| the 
state of a people jutt emergiug from barbartam, a^ 
was the c^eiif the Grepks ia the times descried by 
Homer. This progress of society to the condition of 
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ihepherdaia a more certain and permanent mode of 
procuring subsbtencey and has greatly the advantage 
over the hnnting state. Another step places mankind 
in a situation^ which gives them the foil benefit of 
their industry and ingenuity, at the same time that it 
more abundantly ministers to thdir wants. Thb last 
and greatest improvement consists in tillage, which 
entirely changes the quality of food, and increases the 
^uandty in a vast proportion. 

It is obvious therefore to conclude, that no other 
method of procuiing .the means of subsbt^ice can 
be so well adapted to an increase of population. This 
is a point of the greatest political importance ; for 
provided a people ^bfe industrious and well employed^ 
^ey cannot increase with too much rapidity. Mo^* 
narchs may vunly imagine that their glory consists in 
eittent of territory, the pomp of state, the greatness 
of their revenues, or the terror of their arms : but an 
accurate knowledge of mankind will convince thenif 
that true glory can only arise from ruling a people,^ 
who, free from the weight of oppression, and reaping 
the fruits of their industry y arp induced to multiply 
their species from a desire of communicating to their 
descendants the blessings of security and comforts 
^ich themselves enjoys. Under such circumstances 
a great population is the safeguard of the country, as 
well as the glory of the king. Every encours^ement 
which can be given to it is strictly conformable to the 
constitution of nature, as she seems to have provided 
for an Indefinite increase of manl^nd. And %s the 
fruitfulness of the > earth is likewise- indefinite, there 
seems to be no natural obstacle to* their united advance- 
ment and progression, &r beyond the paint they have 



ait-present rcachgfi in Gceat: B]itai%. and faost oth^, 
parts o£ the world. \ 

Commerce i&of apreoGUdous and fiuctuatiog xvaiure;, 
particularly as* it takes, its* rise, from artiiicial: as well as; 
natural wants. Merchanta remove from, place to 'place 
accprding-to tke compas^atwe ckeapiies» pf labour, ami 
their projects of improving their capitals. Grass' 
now grows in those streets of Antwerp and Gheat,; 
which three centuries ago were thronged with, mer- 
chants from all parts of Europe. The manufactuses 
of W00I9 at present the hoast of English trade^ a&er. 
the &11 of the western empire, were wrought in Ve-, 
nice, Pisa, Florence, and Lucca : thence they were 
transfi^rred to th& Netherlands ; and adopted about two 
hundred years ago by. ouc ajiicestors. Seme branches 
of this trade, have lately migrated from Norwich into 
Prus^ and Germany. The cotton mills of Man- 
chester and the northern counties liave been equalled, 
if noi exceeded, within these few years, by those of 
Scotland. But where agriculture is made the great 
Qbje<:;t of pursuit, the inhabitants of a country are not 
exposed to such vicissitudes ; their empk>yments are 
less transient ;. and they are not under the necesdty 
of having recourse to other placesi for the sujqxly of 
their immediate wants« They axe not exposed to the 
extortion or the hostility of their neighbours, who 
have it not in their power to impoverish them by sel- 
ling corn at an exorbitant price, or reduce them to 
famine by withholding it. Priestley on HistoVy^ p. 365. 
Many of the states of America, which are almo'St 
entirely occupied by farmers, are independent of all the 
rest of the world. Maritime and commercial natiops. 
may indeed enjoy all the fruits of other countries ; but 
as the land which produces those fruits is the sole 
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praptrty of tiie owners of the soil, th^y c^ im^^aft 
or withhold them at pleasure. Agriculture therefore 
constitutes the only firm and permanent basis of sub- 
ustence. 

But although agriculture justly claims^ the asceil» 
dency over commerce ; yet it is a truth founded upoti 
experience, that the only method to encourage agrir 
culture is to excite other kinds of industry, and afford 
a ready miarket for the exchange of corn for othet 
commodities. If the inhabitants of a country hav^ 
no motive for raising more grain than is barely suf- 
ficient for their own consumption, they will not always 
rai^e even a necessary quantity ; and a bad seed^time,^ 
or an unfavourable harvest, will be followed by a fa-- 
mine. This was^ frequently the case before the bounty 
was granted by parliament upon the exportation of 
com in the year 1689. 

3. The business of agriculture was for a long time' 
confined to those, who, from their contracted sphere 
of life, were exposed to the imputation of ignorance 
and narrowness of mind. The improving spirit of 
the times, added to considerations of self-interest, 
has given new dignity to the occupation. Gentle- 
men of independent fortune and liberal education for 
some time past have attended to rural occupations, so 
^at it^ various branches are conducted immediately' 
under their own inspection and management. Placing 
no longer an implicit confidence in their servants, they 
are become the superintendants of their own farms, 
and take a pleasur'e in introducing every improvement 
and every new machine for the purpose of accelerating 
and abridging labour. The public spirit of some, and 
i . the curiosity of others, induce them to vie with their 
n^ighb^rs; and this emulation is greatly increased 
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by the annual eompetidonsy which take place in seve- 
ral counties. The encouragement given to the me- 
chanic arts, and the difTerent treatment of soils, seeds, 
and plants, are likely to be of the greatest public uti- 
lity. From this attention of country gentlemen to 
£EU*ming more experiments have been tried, to which 
the finances of the less opulent farmer are not ade- 
quate $ more discoveries made, and more systematic 
Hhd use£iil plans adopted within the last thirty years, 
than were practised for a^century before. 

In different counties a gre^t variety is observable 
in the conduct of farmers, in their courses of crops, 
their custom of fallowing, and of abridging labour 
by mech^ical improvements. Every year produces 
some favourite schemes, which have been practised 
with suQcess upon some particular spots of ground 
under peculiar circumstances. . These schemes it 
may be imprudent to reject altogether, although re^ 
peated trials may be necessary to induce the cautious 
to adopt them. He who speculates with a. view to 
forming genera) principles, must not stop to consider 
local jpeculiarities, or. partial experimenjts ; but ought 
to consider, hu^andry in its grand outlines, and thei> 
descend regularly to the detail of circumstances. He' 
surveys the richest and best cultivated counties, and 
remarks in what proportion the lands are every ye^r 
productive either of com or some other vegetables, 
preparatory to its cultivation.. He inquires for what 
reason sheep and cattle . are spread over the face of, a 
fertile country in such great numbers; whether ma- 
nure does not depend upon them, and corn upon 
manure. If the answer to such questions be satisfac- 
tory, then the farmers are entitled to his praise : and 
their practice is a tacit censure of the ignorance, pre- 
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jiidices, idleness^ and want of spirit in the inhabitants 
6f other places, where fallowing abounds, where ma- 
nure is purchased in small quantities, where sheep are 
few and in bad condition ; and a good soil is so far ex- 
hausted as to produce no other crop than scanty ears 
of rye or barley, amidst a luxurious pix>duce of all 
kincfs of weeds. 

It is not easy to determine whether the old or the 
nev) husbandry be preferable in every country : with 
regard to this point, the climate, the situation of par- 
ticular land, the soil, the skill and dexterity in the 
management of the implements, and new machines, 
in addition to the comparadve expence in raising crops 
must be accurately attended to, before a decision can 
in all cases be made. 

Drill-husbandry has been well described as " thfe 
practice of a garden introduced into the field." Every 
person of the least reflection must be sensible that the 
former is far preferable to the latter, only that it is a 
little more expensive. But if this expence be generally 
far more than repaid by the superior goodness and 
value of drilled crops, it ought to have no weight in 
comparing the two methods of husbandry. 

Nature has' an immediate tendency to the multipli- 
cation of the human species, and her influence is more 
particularly visible tmtTe country, where pure air, plain 
diet, and the regularity of rural employments conduce 
to this great end. The country is the prolific seminary 
of cities. Accordingly we find that emigration ad-;, 
vances from the former to the latter. Villages are the 
nurseries of mankind, and their inhabitants ca|i alone 
make up for the vast and rapid consumption of the 
human species, caused by the luxury, celibacy, pros- 
titution,. and impure atmosphere of large towns, and 
particularly of the metropolis. In addition to the 
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i^ecks which population receivea from great dties, 
m^y be enumerated the inequity of the ranks and 
Ibrtunes of men, which in aome 4x>untrie8 may for 
«ver prevent an increase of inhabitants from being 
considerate, provided the upper ranks have it in their 
, power to prevent the combinations of the lower, and 
to keep property in the same state. The depopulation 
of Italy in the later times of the Roman empire, was 
occasioned by the great inequality of ranks, the pre- 
valence oi luxury, the number of country-seats, and 
arable land being converted into unproductive plea3ure 
grounds* 

Excessive population, if unattended by adequate 
means of support, so &r from proving a blessing to a 
country, is -calculated to produce the most deplorable 
scenes of wretchedness. The unhappy extremity to 
*.which a peo^^e are reduced by its excess is evident 
among the Chinese, ^whene the inhuman custom of 
exposing children prevails, in consequence of the dlf- 
■ficulty of supplying them with food ; and every spe^ 
eies of vermin is sought to sustain the existence of 
wretches perishmg with hunger. In France, a few 
years past, the price of labour was so jiow, as scarcely 
to save a workman from starving ; and that business 
was performed badly by three men, for which in En^ 
gl«cnd one is found sufficient. France, before the rr<- 
v^ution, exlubited to the eye of the traveller all the 
misery and kiactivity of the half starved and idle pei>- 
ple. From such instances it is evident that a nation 
possesses its prop^ number of inhabitants when they 
are coanmensmrate with the quantity of food, which it 
either produces, or can constandy purchase with its 
Blanuiactures foom its neighbours ; and when it is not 
liable Xp be. composed to fiimine l^ the £ylure of « har^* 
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vestv.as has sometimes been the case in France. The 
difficulty of procuring subsistence therefore constitutes 
.a check to population, and operates as a great obstacle 
to marriage ; vhich will seldom fail to take place^ 
when there is a reasonable prospect of provision for a 
fsonily. 

4. The Peamnt, although he may be disregarded by 
the superficial j or viewed with contempt- 6y the vain, 
will be placed by those who judge of things not by 
their external appearance^ but their intrinsic worth, 
in the most useful class of mankind. His occupation 
is conducive not only to' the prosperity, but to the 
existence of society. He prepares the ground, scat- 
ters the seed, and reaps the harvestof those Vegetable 
productions, w^idi form the principal support of hu* 
tnan life. ♦ ^op this end he braves the rigour of the 
«Fi&ter, endures the heat of summer, and patiently 
'supports all the vicissitudes of weather. He is placed 
^t a distance from most of the objects which can ex- 
cite his ambkion, or satisfy his curiosity. His life is 
one unwearied courie of hardy exertion, and perseve- 
ring toil. The vigour of his youth is exhausted by la- 
Jbcmr ) and what are the hopes and consolations of hh 
age ? Sickness may deprive him of the opportunity of 
providing the least supply for the closing years of life ; 
and the gloomy confinement of a workhouse, or the 
^anty [Httanoe of parochial help,~ is his last and only 
reseurce. By his condidon may be estimated the 
prosperity of a nation ; the real opulence, strength, 
and security of the publie are proportionate to the 
comfort which he enjoys ; and his wretchedness is the 
sure' criterion of a bad administration of govemmei^t. 
The distance between him and the noblemaiV, whose 

soil he tills, may appear very great ; but the occupa- 

s 2 
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tions of the peasant are connected with his plenty, af- 
fluence, 'and magnificence^, by ties, which, however 
they may escape commoh and superficial observation) 
are yet strong and numerous. The enjoyments of t]j^t 
great are procured by the sweat of his brow, and by 
his toils they are enabredto run the round of pleasure 
and^dissipation. The prince or the peer, who is sur- 
rounded by a numerous retinue, and whose luxury is 
supplied by the produce of every quarter of the globe, 
will do well to recollect, that he is every day indebted 
to the accumulated labour of the. lower classes of so- 
ciety, of which the poorest apd the most unhappy 
. peasant contributes his share. 

And here humanity as well as justice may ask, what 
ought to be the recompence of so useful and valuable 
s^ member of society ? He ought certainly to be ren- 
dered as comfortable as his situation of life will allow. 
And the circumstance of their dependence upon his 
.exertions ought to induce his employers to contribute 
all in their power to alleviate his necessities, and lee- 
ward his labours. That country gentleman will de- 
Sfcrve to be cekbtated like a Howard, and a Hanway, 
who, reducing a plan to practice, which does not be- 
nefit the lower classes of the community too much ' at 
the expence of the higher, shall give to the husband- 
man a stronger interest in the constitution of his coun- 
tjry' ; enlarge the circle of his comforts ; supply his 
board with more proyision ; clothe him more effecr 
tually against the inclenvency of the seasons ; and 
enable him to lay up a competent supply for the day of 
sickness, and the infirmities of age. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
THE SUBJECT COKTINUED- 

* « 

OUR inquiries are carried on to consider the com- 
parative state of agriculture, with a View to ascertain, 
in what country it has the superiority, and to what 
cai^ses that superiority may be ascribed. The field of 
comparison cannot be very extensive ; since it does 
not include very cold or very hot countries. The na- 
ture of the climate will determine its just limits, di- 
rjcct our attention to the degrees of latitude, which 
are the same, or nearly the same, as those which in- 
clude the island of Great Britain. 

Various advantages seem to conspire to carry the 
agriculture of France to a greater degree of perfection 
than our own. • Among these advantages it is not in- 
tended to enumerate the forty societies of agriculture, 
which, considering the state of the art in France, ait a 
recent period, are really contemptible*. Its soft and 
genial climate is highly propitious to the growth of 
com. Nature has been peculiarly kind to this delight- 
ful country, in giving such prolific powers to its soil. 
The proportion of bad land in England to the whole 
kingdom is greater than in France. 

Yet, destitute of these advantages, England can 
boast of a produce of corn far superior to that of France: 
The average growth of wheat and rye is twenty -four 

* My statement is principally . taken from A. Young's 

Travels in 1789, and from the answers obtained to my 

.questions in the Iste of France, Picardy, and NonBaiidy 
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bushels upon each acre, which forms a vast superiority 
to eighteen, the growth of France ; and the care taken 
in dressing the com in England makes the difference 
at least twenty-five to eighteen, and perhaps rather 
more. The superiority of our crops of barley an4 
oats is doubly greater than those of wheat and rye, 
andmay justify us in fixing the proportion of the general 
produce of English corn at twenty-eight to eighteen. 
Ten millions of acres supply more com than fifteen ; 
consequently a territory of an Hundred millions of acres 
more than equals another of 150 milliona. Young's 
Iprance, p. 341. It is from considering the effects of 
a superior growth upon population, commerce, and 
wealth, that we can easily said satisfactorily account 
for the power of England, which has so frequently ven- 
tured to engage in wars with a country far more ex- 
tensive, populous, and more favoured by nature. It 
proves how much the labour and expence bestowed by 
man, can effect to raise the prolific powers of the earth, 
^d ought to be an incentive to the farmer in one place 
to adopt the management of ground, and to introduce 
the crops, which are found to succeed in another. 

In proportion to the size of the two islands, Ireland 
is more generally cultivated than England, as it has 
less waste land, and more natural fertility. But the 
kindness of nature is so little seconded, that few tracts 
can yield less^ pleasure than those which the agricul* 
turist surveys in that country. We are indeed apt to 
attribute much efficacy to the genial soil of England, 
without considering that some of the most improved 
vpots are almost entirely indebted to the industry and 
art of the inhabitants for their various proditctiop^* 
The state df Irish agriculture admits of acurcdy atty 
comparison, as the land, is in general ex^meiyua^ 
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improved ; the Irish farmer may be indebted to nature 
for a crop, but is under little obligation to the industry, 
fnanagement, or expence bestowed upon his lands by 
his predecessors or himself. Ireland is capable of all 
the high cultivation of England, and would amply re- 
pay the proprietors for the capital employed for her 
improvement. This important object, so conducive 
to her prosperity, might in time be secured, if the 
public spirit, or the sense of private advantage, should 
induce the opulent landholders to reside upon their 
estates, and by their own example give a sanction to 
agricultural improvements ; and if they would relieve 
the tenant from the oppression and extortion of middle 
men and stewards, and let their lands upon the same 
conditions as England. 

In the United States of America agriculture in all 
its branches is pursued with ardour, and is an object 
of general importance, as it employs a great propor* 
tion of the inhabitants. We may form an idea of the 
surplus produce of North America from the supplies 
which it can furnish, without injury to its own inha* 
bitants, when we are alarmed by the apprehension of 
scarcity. And it is supposed by competent judges 
that the Americans are far from having acquired any 
great degree of skill in the management of their lands ; 
rtor have they as yet adopted those improvements, or 
expended those large sums upon their farms, Which 
would tend to advance their fertility;, and place them 
more upon an equality with the agriculturists of Bri- 
tain. . 

On pursuing our inquiries still farther, we shall dis- 
cover the principal causes which contribute to give 
Great Britain such manifest pre-eminence over France, 
Ireland, loid America ;-^a (irf'^miAence which is 
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acknowledged by M candid foreigners, and induces 
them to repair to this island to be spectators of our 
improvements, with a view to the introduction of them 
into their own countries. 

With respect to soil and climate, our advantages 
are certainly not so greiat as those enjoyed by the 
French. If however we have not their genial sunshine 
and warmth, which give to the grapes of Burgundy 
and Champagne their rich colour and delicious flavour ; 
We are not so subject to those autumnal hurricanes and 
storms, which frustrate the labour of the husbandman, 
and destroy the harvests of whole districts at once. 
To these the central provinces are chiefly exposed ; 
and no year passes without many places suffering to 
a degree, of whicji we have no conception, and on the 
whole to the amount of no inconsiderable proportion 
of the whole produce of the kingdom. Young, p. 296. 
If in a part of Artois, in the beautiful plains of Alsace, 
and upon the borders of the Garonne, their soils be 
richer, ours are found to be highly improveable ; and 
it is from this power^bf improvement' that English 
husbandry derives its excellence. If nature here be 
assiduously courted, she will return the gifb of her 
admirers with a liberal hand ; and if diligence, skill, 
and liberality combine to second her efforts, she will 
crown their labours with success, and scatter among, 
them the blessingp^ of abundance. 

1 . The first cause to be considered is the influence 
of fio&tical freedom. Our government encourages 
every person to make his best exertions, in full confi- 
dence that his labours and risks will prove, not only 
highly beneficial to himself and his femily, but will be 
secured to them in succeeding times. In some me- 
chanical arts, in which the labour is sl^ort, aiid there 
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is a prospect of an immediate. return,, the subjects of 
monarchicai France might arrive at a great degree 
of eminence. They might form the beautiful china 
of the Seve, finish the elegit watches of Paris, or 
embroider the rich tapestry of the Gobelins : but in 
the tardy, process of agriculture, those who carry them 
to a great extent, and have the- spirit to hazard much 
property for a considerable time, can never be induced 
to embark in them without the fullest assurance of 
security. Our agriculture is also much indebted to 
the uniform management of land, however it may dif- 
fer in its quality. Where the soil is rich, nature will 
do much for herself; but where it is coarse and poor, 
the English farmer is not discouraged, but, by dili- 
gence and a copious supply of manure, succeeds 
in raising a crop, ^he sands of Norfolk and the fens 
of Lincolnshire are made to produce turnips, oatsy 
and barley ; and they are a^'well cultivated as the 
richest land in other counties. The same principle 
governs districts which widely differ in the nature of 
the soil ; and th.e hand of persevering industry guides 
the plough, and scatters the seed in them all. 
^. In France, wherever nature was peculiarly benign, 
the farmer was accustomed to give to her prolific ef- 
forts some assistance ; but where she was unkind, no 
extraordinary labour or expence was bestowed to sup- 
ply the defect'. The povertjy of the common people 
in Italy and Spain may be attributed to the richness 
of the land, and the genial nature of the climate.- 
There agriculture is an easy art ; the impoverished 
ground is left fallow; and the warmth of the sun, and 
the mild temperature of the air, quickly restore its 
exhausted fruitfulness. The poor husbandmen, who 
were the slaves of their landlords^ gained only a scan^ 
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ty piltuiee forthar tMl« 2 the Itamiaiit i k ie yttf ii a o£ 
Chainpagiie and Burgundy, highly prc^table to their 
ownertfy weii*e ealti«&tad*by peadHunts, who Jhad acacrcelf • 
raiment or bread 

The eanpanaon iiAiidi baa been drawn between^ 
England and Frafice> is not intended to refer to f^ic; 
present ecMidition af the latter, as it is not very easyt 
sit Has moment, to give Sfli^ accurate and genend state-^ 
ment of U» agricnknnii. The consular government 
has taken some tery mseful methods to ascertm tto 
oetual state of the RefMiblicr probably with a view 
to Its' general internal improvement ; and the statistical 
reports very lately made by the prefects relative to> 
twenty-six depsMnnenls^ appear to have been drawn 
up with considerable eare and precision.* 

3. There is no county, in which the arrangement of 
crofi* is better ada^pled to arable land, than in England. 
This is a circumstance which distinguishes the agri* 
cultural knowledge of the present age as m«ich as any^ 
other improvement whatever ; and it nvarks the line 
of dbtinctton between a good and a bad £urmer) and 
a country well or iH cultivated. So great is its import^' 
ance, that all other articles in eomparison are insig- 
nificant, because the general produce of the land 
depends so materially upon it. Of tli^ mode of ar* 
n^gement the FVench were totally ignoriiRt ; for 
some of the richest lands in the Pays de Caux, in 
Normandy^ and the Isle of France were frequently 
left fallow, for the purpose of forcing scanty crops of 
wheat, and spring corn of a bad quality. The pro- 

< 

* I men^on the namber of these I have been able to 
inspect, llie reports from the departments of ^ la Sarthe 
and the Bom Rhin are the most circumstantud. 
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vifice of Picardy, very often condemned to 'fellows, 
and manured perhaps not more than once in five op 
V six years, produced only one tolerable harvest in three. 
In England) flocks of sheep are thought requisite fop 
the produce of corii, and the crops are regulated with 
an inimediate view to their summer and winter sus« 
tenance. - It is found by general experience^ that by 
such courses regularly pursued a tract of land wiU 
yield a harvest double to that which it would other* 
wise produce. 

Amid these courses of crops, in which various 
kinds of pulse, grass, and vegetables are successfully 
introduced, nothing deserves more attention than the 
cultivation of tumifia; and no agriculturist ever de- 
served better of his country, than he who first intro- 
duced them into the fields of England. No plant is 
better suited 'to the climate, flourishes n^ore, even in 
the northern parts of it, or contributes more to the 
fertility of land. This root is the glory of the English 
husbandry. Its great excellenpe consists in nourishing 
and improving^ the soil, preparing it for the reception 
of wheat, and furnishing nutritious food for all soits 
of cattle. Its introduction was of far more value, than 
the' acquisition of a cdidny, or the establishment of anew 
branch of commerce. For Xhis inestimable vegetable, 
and the improvements resulting from its cultivation, our 
island is indebted to Flanders, the fruitful parent of 
our commerce, agriculture, and manufactories. The 
first effectual trial to raise turnips in England was 
happily made in a county, the most proper of all 
others for their reception, as the soil of Norfolk is in 
general light and sandy. The place of its earlic^^t 
cultivation is constantly kept in the public vlew^ as it 

VOL.H. T 
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is feund iiitt the seed sent to di^t^Qt places is 41^ 
tB degenerate; so that those who wis^ to pro* 
duoe this excellent vegetable in perfection are ob%«d 
Id procure fresh supplies of Norfolk seed. Slow is 
the progress even of obvious improvement ;-— its i;^ 
Production into the neighbouring counties was tardy ; 
and not more than half a century has elapsed^ since 
it was first >planted in Suffolk and Essex. Its adop* 
don is now very general throughout Great Biitain : 
and it may be remarked, that in proportion as <tttmq>8 
are culdvatedt and their utility is m^*e fully under- 
' stood, the general system of husbandry becomes move 
advantageous and complete. 

3. An additional cause of the prbeminence of our 
agriculture, not less striking than the foregoing, is 
tAe exfienct bestowed upon :land^ as well as Upon every 
itecessary improvement. This is evident in the sums 
laid out for manuring, irrigating, draining, and fen- 
dng> as well as for the improvements in the breeds of 
cattle, the introduction of new kn|>lementsAf husban- 
dry, the~durable materials of commonJaaplementts, and 
^e commo^onsness of farm houses, and all th^ ap- 
pendages. To these circumstances great ^tention is 
paid because 4t becomes «v«ry day ^ tmth snore gene- 
<rally understood, that the productive state of jagricul- 
ture depends materidly upon the money (Employed in 
its various branches. No other people have ventured 
to invest such large capitals in their lands ; and fore%n 
nadons are as yet unacquainted with the invaluable 
secret, that the vegetable treasures which are buried 
in the earth, -become the most abundant sources jof 
weab^*. 

« MThe capitid employed in -hui^andry hi the British 
isles is consideraUy greater than is employed- in France. 
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Our agriculturists are daily improving in khowtedge 
and daily applying that knowledge to practice. Thef 
are well skilled, as we have before observed^ in the 
nature of different soils, and understand tht best »e- 
thods of meliorating them by various manures^ the 
preservation of their fertility , and the increase of thdr 

It surely is not necessary to observe in this age, that tlicpra^- 
ductive state of agriculture in a country depends muck 
more upon the capital employed, than on any other circuia- 
stance whatever ; and since ours is larger than that of 
France, though in the possesion of fifteen millions of people 
only, (for that of France is to be connected with twenty -five 
or twenty-six millions) the British dominions ought to be es- 
sentially richer and more powerful than France. ' 

'' I have calculated the capital of the farmers in France 
in all the pix)vinces, and the medium of my notes is forty 
hillings -an acre.. A similar calculation of the capital em- 
ployed in the husbandry of England gives four pounds per 
acre. By capital is meant the average of all farms, aH 
stocks, and all periods of leases. Add thirty shillings for 
the less quantity of permanent inlprovements, and we have 
the total of three pounds ten filings for the inferiority of 
French to English capital employed in agriculture, which 
upon 1S1,000)000 of acres forms a deficiency of 458,500,0^01. 
sterling.'* 

^^ With such an immense superiority in the produce of 
coi*n, the more obvious surprise should have been, that the 
resources of England compared with those of France were 
not yet more decisive. But it is to be observed, tliat there 
are other articles of cdlture, to which recourse must be 
thad for an explr.nation. Vines are an immense object in 
he cultivation of France, and yield all the advantage s 
and even- superior ones, to those afforded by the asaduous 
culture of com in Englandi Sec.-' See Young's France, p* 
341,, 343, 43a . . 
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produce by regular courses of crops. In short, they dis- 
pl&y^a degree of diligence, spirit, and liberality in.dl 
rural improvements hitherto discovered, not to be 
equalled by any nation in the world. 
• 4. Still however, ef en a carele'ss observer may re- 
mark, that we have not yet reached the summit of excel- 
lence. . Our ancestors have made a respectable progress 
in this art ; yet much still remains for us and our pos- 
terity to accomplish. It will be the work of many suc- 
ceeding generations to carry to their utmost bounds, 
the natural advantages of Great Britain. Where the 
l^und is already cultivated, it is in many places capa- ^ 
fcle of higher improvement ; and where it is suffered 
to lie waste, its gloomy, wild, and unfruitful appear- 
ance is a tacit reproach of the public negligence. In- 
^closures have been found highly beneficial ; and the 
practice of making them ought to become universal. 
The kingdom is deformed m many parts by immense 
l^eaths, moorS) commons^ marshes, and fens, amount- 
ing, according to some co:9aputations; to ten millions 
f>f acres. The extent of uncultivated ground in the 
iricinity of London is a glaring disgrace to our coun- 
try. The tillage of any considerable propoition of 
this land would secure the' niition against much of the 
evil of deficient crops ; and the plenty of one districi 
might supply upon a larger scale the deficiency of 
another. All the profits arising from the grain raised 
upon such lands would accrue to the public, as well 
as the wages of the husbandmen employed ; and the 
increase of the stock of labour would.contribute to re-, 
move the causes of emigration, idleness, and beg^ary^ 
Waste lands, wherever the soil. will, a^mi^ of qultiva-* ' 
tion, ought to be enclosed,, and converted into farms 
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of various sizes. The practicability of such a plah 
will be evident on our reflecting) that wherie com now 
grows in great abundance, many even of , the present 
generation can remember wild heaths and barren 
wastes. Thus the public supply of provisions would 
in due time be greatly augmented, and the inhabitants 
of this kingdom would be enabled to make new exer* 
tions in proportion to the increase of cultivated land* 
To carry such improvements into execution, eveiy 
encouragement ought to be ^ven by the legislature | 
and for what purposes couM the public money be bet« 
ter employed, than in works of such general and 
obvious utility, all no less tending to the great increase 
of provisions, for an augmenting population, than to 

* ^ Let it only be supposed that every field in England^ 
of the same original quaility with ^ose in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, and consequently capable of the same 
fertility, were by a tike management made t03rield an equal 
produce ; and it may be asserted, I beMeve with truth, that 
the quantity of human provision raised in the island wouli 
be increased five-fold." Paley, p. 590. 

^ It is observed in Mr. King's csdculations, the accuracy 
of which has never yet been questioned, that of thirty-nine 
miUions of acres inr England, ten, or Aiore than a fourth^ 
consisted in heaths, moors; mountains, and barren lands^; 
and this, exclusive of woods, forests, parks, commonsi 
roads, 8cc. There have since that time been many im* 
(»rovements made. But it will surely be allowed no impro- 
bable assertion, that one fiftieth part may yet be gained 
i^m the unprofitable state in which it is. This, though 
purchased by the nation, would be no expence ; for money 
expeided by the publie, for the immediate service of the 
the pubtic, cannot with pi^priety. be called. <j:>be|irf/' 

Cas^tbeU^ P<4. Suw< vol, ii, p. 7Z2. ' 

• '■..»•■' 
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strengthen the arm of governmentt and promote the 
welfuie and happiness of the people ? 

The tillage of land, before waste and wifruitful, is 
in ^very point of view an acquisition of territory highly 
iKneficial* Unlike distant colonies^ which furnish a 
perpetual pretext for hostility^ lands newly culdvated 
excite no jealousy m the neighbouring states, and can^ 
fiirnish no grounds for those frequent wars^ which are 
the severest scourges of nUmkindy and disgrace the 
professors of a religion founded for the express pur* 
pose of (Usseminating benevolencei and establishing 
peace. 

The advice of projectors, when they direct their 
^genuity to a subject so important as that we are dis- . 
cussing, calls for the most serious attention. Pew 
plans recommended by them seem better calculated 

' lo carry the rural arts to perfection, than the esta- 
blishment of experimental farms. These ought to be 
formed in different counties, and the expences defrayed 
ky government. Here the nature of particular soils, 
as adapted to various modes and processes of cultiva-* 
tion, the peculiar qualities and comparative value of 
grasses and plants, might be ascertained. Here the 
best and most economical mode of rearing and fatten* 

;ing all kinds of useful animajs might be tried, as well 
as the methods of abridging labour by improvements 
in machinery. Our country can boast of academies 
of painting, and societies for the encouragement -nf 
arts ; but yet it wants a firactical institution of this kind, 
conducted upon an extensive and liberal scale. By col- 
lecting and comparing the expeiin^nts -m^/A^ in these 
various places, great advantages might be gained : 
and for this purpose^ a periodical publication of tran- 
sactions would be highly usefUi} as a repository and ' 
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vehicle of detached observations. By the admission 
of honorary memberoy this society might likewise 
carry on an extensive correspondence^ include the 
patrons of the agricultural interest in all parts of the 
world, and compart their different processes, discos 
veries, and plans of operation for the purpose of, ge«- 
neral utility. 

Abundance of food is the only wealth of the indus^ 
trious poor, as other possessions, consising in axnpic 
revenues, splendid houses and equipages, exclusively 
belong to' the rich. Upon the quailtity and- cheapness 
of the common necessaries of life, the industry^ 
health, and strength of the people, and of' course the 
general comfort of society, and the prosperity of the 
nation, nmst ever depend. It is therefore the duty^ 
as well as the interest, of government, to take every 
possible method to prevent their deamess, by guarding 
against their scarcity. Manufactures and commerce 
are the great sources of wealth ; and in order to pre- 
vent them from being dried up and exhausted, it is 
necessary that agriculture should be an object of the 
first attention, and that its produce should be attaina- 
ble at a cheap rate. It is an excellent observation, 
" that neither agriculture nor trade can flourish, where 
the general ease does not begin with the class of la- 
bourers." Priestley's Lectures on History, p. 367. 

Nature will not suffer her laws to be violated ; the 
call of the appetites is more importunate than the 
splicitations of fashion ; and the means of subsistence 
must be secured to mankind before they' go in search 
of superfluities. The arts of necessity are antecedent 
to those of elegance. 

From the preceding observations may be deduced 
some of the most useful principles of fiolitical econo- 
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my. The real power and opulence of a' nation consist 
in the number tf U% inkabttam* weU ntfifitied with the 
necenariet ^ Hfe ;— ««M«rfii^c it the prtrf^er fneature 
qf ficfnelathUfmand the e^trth U the source tf 9Ubmst» 
ence, AU other means of wealth and dominion^ such 
as eommtrcef abundance ^f the pretkuB metaUj and ex* 
tent of coiomee^ promote the true prosperity of a state> 
only in pn^rtion as they encourage Ao&ictiLTUR£> 
Irhich b the moet vahsaSle ef the artiy de well om the 
most $aHd and moat durahte bam of Plenty and Poi0er. 
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COMMERCE. 

IS well described to be <^ an open^ion, by which 
the wealth or work either of individuals or of societies 
may be eitchanged by merchants for an equivalent, 
proper for supplying every want without interruption 
to industry, or check to consumptkHi."* This subject 
Ivill be considered with an immediate reference to the 
particular state and circumstancesof our own country. 
The natural advantages enjoyed by an Islahv are 
superior to those which belong to any country, which 
forms a part of a continent. The soil of the former is 

* See Eocyclop. Britann. voL ii, p. 19S. Priestley's 
Lectures on History, p. 386. For the rise and progress of 
commerce aiid navigation, and an excellent account of 
Columbue and his discoveries, see faistevy of Modem Eii- 
rope, vol ii, p. 324^ Sec. 
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commonly more rich, fertile, and various, than that of 
the latter. The sea affords the inhabitants security 
against the invasion of enemies, and^ furnishes them 
vrith inexhaustible supplies of provision. The fisheries 
on their coasts dispose islanders to navigation, and 
hence they are led to establish an extensive intercourse 
with tjie most distant places. From their general pro- 
pensity to maritime affairs, they acquire a spirit of 
enterprize, and distinguish themselves by their courage 
in the maintenance of their own customs and forms of 
government ; and frequently gain a permanent ascen- 
dency over neighbouring and even rem.ote states. 

To these general advantages, which were possessed 
in ancient times by Crete, and at a less distant period by 
Rhodes^ Great Britain adds some, which are peculiar 
to herself. Her line of sea-coast is very extensive in 
proportion to the size of the whole island, and aboun43 
with deep bays and capacious harbours. Her ports 
are convenient, and good for anchorage. Those on 
the western side of the island are nearly as well 
situated for the southern trade, as the French ; and 
they are far superior in number, safety, and depth of 
water. With respect to thenorthem and the Baltic 
trades, the situation of France before the late war, 
when it had not the command of the coasts of Holland,' 
admitted of no comparison. Rivers and numerous 
canals afford the convenience of water carriage to all 
the inland counties of England, and not only connect 
.them with each other by the internal circulation of trade, 
but afford an easy and cheap conveyance to the ocean. 

These various advantages have for successive ages 
been •carefully improieed) as the great works of public, 
utility, completed in our sea-port towns» sufficiently 
attest. Harbours have been deep^ed, piers and moles 
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hare^ been erected to break the force of the waves, 
fitnd form a safe asylum for ships. Wet and dry docks 
have been constructed for the building and reparation 
of 8hip% and commodious quay? to unload their 
ftwights. In every place where necessity requires 
gQch aidV light»houses have been raised upon the lofty 
clfffs, to guide the mariner in the darkest nights along 
Che dangerous coasts. These e^ipensive and laborious 
works aire carried on with ardour, to promote naviga- 
tion m every 4it*ection> as London, Whitby, Liver- 
pool, Yarmcwth, Bristol, Ramsgate, and Falmouth, 
iiilly iMTOve ; so that British vessels can sail by every 
wind that blows: and the ships of foreign nations are 
invitedt by such conveniences, to bring their nume- 
rous aarticles of commerce to every part of our shores. 
Such various momime&ts of utility prove the incessant 
energy of industry ', and that in every instance^ where 
the influence of government is propitious to the spi- 
nt of enterprize, those difficulties of natufe and situa^ 
tion may be conquered, which past ages regarded as 
insurmoiuitable. 

The ardent and kide&tigable diligence, which raises 
Great Britain aBove the rest of Europe, is visible in 
every plaee, distinguished by maiiu&ctories, mines, 
fisheries^ and agriculture. In Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Norwich, the fabrication of cotton^ wool, and flax, 
into cloth, linens, and stuffs, supplies multitudes of 
all ages with the, mean& of subsistence. In Birming- 
ham and Sheffield iron and other met£ds are worked for' 
every purpose of use and ornament. The hardy inhabit- 
ants of the North and West labour in the productive 
mines of coal» and metak ; while the mariners either 
c»tplore their own, or venture to the icy seas of Green- 
land, andtlxe distaiiuecesses of the Southern Ocean, for ' 
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TKiiotts kmds of fish. The iarmeiPs cidtiTate.^he 4uir«- 
&ce of the earth, and grain gravrs onenteai&ve plain$» 
which a century \or two $!a$t exhibited, ia pathkfts 
woods or bacren heaths, the mdeat state of nature. 

This survey of the actiye iodftstry of our country^ 
men^vso much diversi&eid, and (grating in such va«^ 
lious directions for the hetuefit of ihemaekes mA the 
community at hirge, must n^turatty.ttw^-en our cu- 
riosity to inquire, L into the udvftntt^es j H.ih^Jirin* 
ctfilea ; and. III. the con^rative -^ate of that -com* 
xnerce, which th^ labours enable the British mer- 
chant to extend to everf part of the globe. 
^ I. The great spriag of commence is mutual wiuit^f 
the necessary artidbes of liie, or the suppositk>n of 
want, with respect to hixuries and superfluities. This 
principle has the same operation, whether the farmer 
immediately sell his com tothe manu&cturer,'or whe» 
ther the disposal of manufactures be more circuitous. 
The farmer, for instance, may iK>t be in want of cloth 
and therefore will not give mm to the weaver. In 
such a case the weaver sends his cloth .to a foreign 
market, where it is.exchangedforthe wine of Portugal 
or the tea of China, which, when imported, the &r- 
mer readily purchases. The machine of commerce 
may appear vast and complicated, its movements may 
be many, and its operations circuitous ; but the main 
spring neeeeaityy either real or imaginary, is invariably 
the same. 

Commerce is the source of wealth to the merchant.; 
but its Kuivantages are £u* from being confined to him- 
self. It supplies the wants of one country by import- 
ing the articles of another, and gives a y|due to j&uper- 
fluities, which they could not otherwise possess. It 
increases the revenue of the state, jind thus contribute* 
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to its general o|^iileiice and grandeur ; and it preserves * 
the independence of the British empire, by the strong = 
support. and large supplies afforded to our maritime 
strength. Hence we acquire a decided superiority' 
OYCT every other nation^ and give the inhabitants of 
remote as well as neighbouring countries the most ' 
convincing proofs of our riches, prosperity, and power. 
^No commercial country is long exposed to the evils of 
its own barrenness or necessities ; and the riches of * 
one place are soon made the common stock of all' 
others. Commerce is the bond of general society, 
which unites the most distant nations by a reciprocal 
intercourse of good offices. By extending the sphere 
of activity through various parts of the earth, by satis- 
fying the real and multiplyiqg the imaginary wants of 
mankind, and by qiuckening their thirst for enjoy- 
ments^ it becomes the most lively and most general 
principle, which actuates the world. Under its at- 
trac^ve and beneficient influence, the whole world be- 
comes one city, and all nations one family. 

The influence likewise, which it produces upon the 
nupmere of mankind, renders it a more interesting 
subject of investigation. A regular intercpurse sub* 
sisting between different nations contributes to cure 
the mind of many absurd* and hurtful prejudices. 
Trade carried on between persons of difibrent sects . 
and religions has a tendency to lessen the opposition 
of opinion, which was formerly the cause of hatred 
and hostility. It promotes benevolence of disposition, 
inasmuch as it extends the connexions and intercourse 
of society, and increases the love of peace and order, 
without which its operations cannot be carried. on« 
The merchant engaged in honourable trafficls the 
friend of mankind,. and is occupied in a constant ex- 
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ercise of good offices, for the benefit of his nee^sshoufli 
fellow creaturea, 

' Commerce will be found to haye had no »Hall inAu^ 
eace m calxniiig the minds of the nations of the- earth: 
into a state of rqpose and complacency. The suddeii^ 
revolutions, heroic manners, and extraordinary evente 
of ancient times resulted from thatTevocity of temper^ 
unsocial spirit, and inequality of ranks, which com- 
merce tends to annihilate. Iron is now a material ar- 
ticle of traffic, which waa formerly employed only as 
an instrument of destruction. The states of Europe 
are brought nearly upon a level by this intercourse ; 
a spirit of general emulation is excited, and it is justly 
remarked that those who possess the most extensive 
trade command the source of opulence and power. 
Through the bounty of nature most nations have some 
superfluity to exchange for the productions of others ; 
and the expectation of gaining advantages, which they 
cannot otherwise secure, turns their ingenuity, labours, 
and enterprises into many different channels. Hence 
the arts of necessity and elegance are diligently culti- 
vated, invention is roused to find new materials for - 
foreign consumption,^ competition arises between rival 
manufacturers and artists, and commerce employs and 
unites the fanulies of the earth, from the frozen re- 
gions of Russia to the burning sands of Africa ;--^from 
the isles of Britain to the populous and vast domi- 
nions of China. 

From this intercourse results an effect, which is 
peculiarly advantageous to the less polished and civil- 
ized nations. By the frequent communications which 
are necessary for the purpQse of battering commodi- 
ties with the cultivated European, they are made ac- 
quainted' with useful arts and improvements, and are 
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taught the. value of science^ and the blessings of chris* 
tianity* Thus hj degrees the great disparity between 
man and man is destroyed, useful knowledge finds its 
level) and the inhabitants oi .the different quarters of 
the world anive at the equality of power, which awes 
ambitious nations into due respect and reverence for 
the general rights of mankind. 

From commerce we likewise derive a more enlarged 
knowledge of the terraqueous globe, and its inhabitants. 
We become correctly acquainted with the aiiimals, ve- 
getables, and minerals of every soil and climate,, and 
the natural history of all countries, no longer debased 
by exaggeration and fc^le, acquires the value of pre- 
cision and truth. We enlarge our acquaintance with 
mankind, are enabled to estimate their different man- 
nerS) remark how modes of life and habits of thinking 
ia*e varied, according to their different situations, and 
how the passions and <tis^«]dons are modified. The 
Laplander, like his climate, is dull, gloomy, and cold : 
the Asiatic, under the influence of an ardent sun, is 
fiery, sensual, and vindictive. Thus are we enabled, as 
we become itiate acquainted with the general faculties 
smd powers of man, to complete our theories as to his 
true nature and constitution ; and as we see him under 
every variation of climate and government, we can 
form a comparative estimate of his disposition, s man- 
ners, and civil polity, founded upon the sure basis of 
fact and experience. 

Among people of the same country, likewise, com« 
mercial intercourse gradually introduces a spirit of 
order and good government, and is highly favourable 
to the liberty and security of individuals. Its benefi- 
cial effects have been no less visible in conciliating the 
affections of the natives of the same Country to each' 
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other. During the prevalence of the feudal systdm ' 
our ancestors lived in a state of suspicion, servile de- 
pendence, and war ; and knew .scarciely any distinc- 
tions, except those which subsisted between the dif- 
ferent professions of the church and the army, or the 
more servile relations of lords and vassals. But at 
present, the various ranks of society are connected by 
closer ties, and entertain greater cordiality and esteem 
for each other, as their intercourse is more frequent, 
and the superiour refinements of society have quick- 
ened the sende of mutual want, and mutual depen- 
dence. 

In Britain indeed commerce has acquired a degree 
of rank and dignity elsewhere unknown, except in the 
United States of America. Many of those engaged 
in it have done and continue to do it honour by the ex- 
cellence of their education^ and the liberality of their 
minds. Of those who do credit to the relations of do- 
mestic life, of those who are distinguished in the 
senate, for public spirit and useful knowledge, of those 
who at the call of distress come forward with the 
most prompt and liberal assistance, who is more con- 
spicuous than the Enoi.ish Merchant ? 

Attention to this subject will open a view of the inti- 
mate connexion subsisting between the landed and the 
trading interests. They can never be considered' as 
clashing and distinct, without a manifest injury to both, 
and an ignorance of their respective effects and opera- 
tions. How far each has contributed to improve the 
other, is evident from considering the comparative va- 
lue of land, at a period antecedent to the present flou- 
rishing state of commerce. The fee simple of estates 
is at least four times as valuable at present, as it was 
two centuries ago» This among many others that 



Slight be adduced, is a decisive prdof, that country 
gentlemen are in reality his much interestfed in the 
ppospeiity of trade, as even the merchants themselves, 
in short, agriculture and commerce have the same di« 
tect influence in promoting national abundance and 
prosperity. These effects they certainly win produce 
so long as the government of a country imposes no 
heavy burthen upon their exertions ; but encouraging 
the enterprising spirit of incdviduals, who embark large 
fortunes in various concerns, promotes the interest of 
both merchants -and cultivators of land at the sanie 
time, and maintains it in such due proportion, that the 
advancement of the one does not t^nd to the depression 
of the other." 

A concern of such magnitude as commerce, invol- 
ving such ^ variety of articles, carried on by such va- 
rious means, and extended to such different cKmates> 
must necessarily be liable to many inconveniences, to 
which agriculture is not subject. Those who tre^c in 
foreign countries' subject themselves to the ds^gers of 
the sea, knd the inclemency and diseases of cold and 
hot climates. In consequence of trading with the na- 
tives of countries less civilized and refined than them« 
selves, and more weak and defenceless, they are tempt- 
ed to practise the arts of chicanery, and to have re- 
course to acts of injustice and violence, and thus gra<» 
dually become dead to the feelings of humanity, and - 
regardless of the admonitions of religion, Howevet* 
incompatible commerce may appearto be with the work 
of destruction, it is often tlie cause of war. The desire 
of a small island, or the inconsiderable trade of a re- 
mote coast, are sufficient motives to rouse a rival na*- 
tion to arms. These wars are &tal and destructive, 
in proportion to the number of the foreign settlements 
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which belong to the great maritime powers of Europe* 
They spread like the wasting flames of a conflagration, 
involve every quarter of the globe in alarm and dan- 
ger, and expose the lives and property of the unoffend- 
ing natives to the attacks of unprovoked enemies. Some 
. of the articles imported from foreign countries are such - 
as make it doubtful whether they ought to be encou- 
raged. The rum of the West Indies, which is the 
fruit of the toil and sufferings of some slaves, as well 
as the bribe given to Africa for the purchase of others, 
is too often used, when brought to the mother-country 
«s tlie means of intoxication. Sugar, the produce of 
those islands where war, pestilence, and the disorders 
of the ' elements, contend for the mastery in the deS' 
truction of man and his labours, ought to be rejected 
fypm our articles of luxiiry, until it. is produced by 
the toil of freemen. 

A sagacious writer has remarked, that in observing 
the advances of commerce ^^ in its first stages, we shall 
£nd that it supplies mutual necessities, prevents mu- 
tual wants, extends mutual knowledge, eradicates 
mutual prejudice, and spreads mutual humanity. In, 
Its middle^ and more advanced period, it provides con- 
-veniencies, increases numbers, coins money, gives 
birth to arts and sciences, creates equal laws, diffuses 
general plenty^ and. general happiness. If we view it 
in its third and highest stage, we shall see it change 
Its nature and effects. It brings in superfluity and 
vast wealth, begets avarice, gross luxury, or effeminate 
refinement among the higher ranks, together with 
general loss of principle."* 

* Brown's Estimate of the Manners of the Times, p. 153. 
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II. The great principIeB of oomtt&eirce are the result 
ef sound reason, and the united experience of enlighK 
ened merchants. A short statement of aome of them 
toiay tend to ilhistrate the nature of Bridsh tr^c, and 
lead to important inquiries upon thh s^&ject in 
^neral. 

Of an artidea of commerce materials produced and 
mamifactured at home are the nvost proiStable. This 
fa evident) because ^the whcte labour for theii* coMva*- 
tion^ manufacture, and exportadsn, is tfivided among 
people of our own nation, and they exclusively lAiare 
all the profits. Wool, which is the staple ^commodity 
of the kingdom, is made into broad ckth, frbdch, be- 
fore it reaches the consumer, Undergoes a greal 
variety of operations, and passes through an hundred 
different hands : bo that liiere is no produce whatever, 
of which the benefits can be more widely Effused 
•wtnong the industrious part of the community. Sup- 
pose the value of English wool produced in one year 
to amount to three millioiiB, the expence of workhxg 
it up into various articles to be nine i its total value, 
ithen manufactured, will amount 'to twelve. Suppose 
we export annuaily to the value of three millions; 
cold the number of persons maintained by this manu- 
facture to be a million. Let it be conridered thatt 
these persons expend what they ^earn in all the ne- 
cessaries of life, and that the procuring such neces- 
saries is a soured of profit and employment to the othet 
members of the community ; aud then we may judge, 
what an immense addidon is made to the natural stock 
of industry and gain by this valuable article, ev^ 
without taking into the account the sailors employed 
to export the various articles, into ^hieh it is wrought, 
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and the )sa*tiiicers of iubcMh^ u^bdtt) Acceiemte many 
parts of the manu&cturec. 

The nestt in value are ratfr mot^ats imported ^rom 
t)ther countries, inanuii«ciiired in Engiand^ and t^en 
•reserved for domestic use, or i exported for foreign 
consumptioi^.' Their importation precludes the want 
of foreign fnamifacttfres> prev^As 1^ balance of 
trade from Inclinkrg againtft tts, mA securcts all the 
profit atising from passing ^tftirely throogh the hamte 
•of our ifwn countryttten. ^ '. 

It is a receivied tnnxiin j^dommerce, vrhidi naf 
at first -sight appear paradoxi<5al, considering the high 
le^timaftidn in irhich the precioos meta^ are held, that 
it is better to take commodities of forelgin growth iin 
return for our o^m, than to be "repaid with goM and 
silver. Althougfh these metals are the ultimate objects 
of all commerce ; yet to obtain them in so shoU: iiid 
easy a mann^ wbidd not augmei^ the stock of ^f$t 
"nation, in comparigon to what is added by our takiii|; 
raw mrfteriais, which will furnish employment for 
multitudi?s, and manjr of which are expoited to thfe 
same countries, • from whence they were originally 
brought, If, for instance, we take money for the 
broad cloth exported to Spain, the immediate profit 
may be considerable ; butit establishes no lucrative re- 
ciprocity of 'cdmmodities. But if we take wool in 
return, there is anew fund for the labour of the manu- 
factarer, and an aldditional profit to be derived from 
its importation. The fleeces therefore of Andalusia are 
much more valuable objects of importation to the 
English merchant, if he consults the greatest adva^ 
tage of his country, than the silver of Potosi, or the 
gold of Peru. 
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From these proportions may be drmm a corollary, 
that the utility of the various branches of foreign 
commerce is measured by the number of persons, 
which each branch employs and suj^orts. It is evi-> 
dent, therefore,' that the exchange of wrought goods 
for raw materials is mych more lucrative than the 
exchange of one species of wrought goods for another ; 
and that of course the exchange of our own raw ma«> 
terials Cm" the wrought goods of other nations is 
extremely disadvantageous. . If, for example, ten 
thousand Engliahmenbe employed to make cutlery 
ware for the French, and five thousand French be 
employed in cambrics for the EUiglish, then the French 
must ultimately pay the five thousand men so employ- 
ed, or, in oUier words, mdntain them at their sole 
expence. It is true, that the value of the respective 
commodities makes a conuderable difference in the 
sum paid to balance accounts : yet the great principle 
that it is not money, but labour properly recompensed, 
which constitutes the. true wealth of nations, will al- 
ways demonstrate, that the balance of tcade is in 
fiivour of that country, which employs the greatest 
number of^its subjects* 

That nation will be both opulent and formidable, 
which conveys its own manufactures, or commodities 
of its own procuring, to foreign ports in its own ves- 
sels. For thus are secured all the branches of industry 
to its inhabitants, which can spring from any article 
of' their trade, as it gives employment to the manu- 
facturer and the sailor, with all their numerous train 
of dependent artisans, and ensures to them of course 
every profit and advantage, which their occupations 
can in any degree produce. This tends to the full 
establishment of navigation, and opens the wide and 
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boundless ocean to its exeftions. The tXitch were 
formerly the principal carriers ibr all the nations of 
Eumpe. This employment alone raised them to their 
late condition of wealth and prosperity. Snch employ* 
ment cannot however in itself be regarded' as a per* 
manent IJasis of power, and it is less profitaUe than 
either the domestic or foreign trade of consumption. 
It is also very precarious, because in proportion as 
other nations improve the advantages afforded by the 
convenience of their own httrboiu^s, and'increase the 
quantity of their own productions, they will convey 
their own goods in their Gi^ ships. Such has been 
!br some time the practice tf£ England, as by far Hie 
most considerable part of BHtish goods is export^ in 
British vessels. Of the utility t)f this measure out 
ancestors were early sensible, as is evident from an 
act of parliament made in the reign of Richard 11. 
The celebrated j^ct tif Mtvigathn^ passed in Ae reign 
of Charles II shoj^ed m<H*e fully the sentiments which 
the natibn entertain^ of the importance tyf this prac^ 
tice. The immediate object of this act was to chedt 
the naval power of Holland. Considered as to its 
ultimate tendency, it was the wisest law which could 
possibly be framed, and has obtained the commenda- 
tion ot all persons, who have correct views of our 
commercial interests. 

Undet the influence of pa r li am en tary en cot i f a ge * 
ment, the advances made in the art of navigation and 
in the construction of ships have bcfen equally remark- 
able. Attention to these objects has conduced to di^ 
improvement of the royal navy, 'Whidi haS' gradually 
increased in proportion to l^e increase of merchant 
ships. By this circumstance the advantages of com^ 
merce, considered as a great national object) are fUiy 
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displayed ; for upon the number of sailors, and the 
quantity of shipphig, depend the defence and security 
which Qritain finds in her great and formida1>le fleets; 
and the glorious pre-eminence she maintain^ among 
the nations of Europe as the first of maritime 

STATES. 

As a nation may rise to opulence and power by act- 
ing upon such principles as those, before established ; 
8o may it decline and be impoverished, if the scale be 
suffered to preponderate against her, by encouraging 
the commodities of other countries to the prejudice 
of her own. This will happen when articles of mere 
luxury lure iinported, and not taken in exchange for 
our own productions. 

Much more disadvantageous Is that trade, which 
introduces a commodity not only consumed among us, 
but which hinders the consumption^^ the like quan- 
tity of our own, as is the case with brandy and geneva, 
which diminish the consumption of maltt and are 
therefore with great propriety subjected by govemment 
to high duties. But that is undoubtedly the most in- 
jurious of every species of traffic, which supplies the 
same goods we can produce ourselves, especially if 
we can-make a sufficient quantity for our own con- 
sumption. This is the case with cloth, silk, china, 
and mustinsy the manufactories for which have been 
established, , with great labour and expence, in various 
parts of Engkiid. 

. To enumerate 6thier maxims of commerce is to 
transcribe the works of the most approved authors 
who have^ written at laige upon the subject. The most 
important of them all may be compressed into one 
grand summary. ^ That species of commerce, which 
makes money flow ino#^ co/nousfy^ keeps public and 
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private credit '^^-A, which gives to the'merqharit a 
reuBonable firqfity and to the labourer and the artisan a 
tomfoTtabU Buhmtence in return for their industry ; 
which increases the value and the rent of Umd^ and 
produces a considerable revenue to the 9t<ae^ must 
always be esteemed the most valuable : since these 
are the (ynly indubitable marka^ by which the advantage 
of any public or private trade can be demonstrated. 
And it may. be proper to observe, that the same cri- 
teria which assist us in judging by what kinds of trade 
we gain or lose, will likewise direct us what treaties 
of commerce are beneficial^ or the contrary. 

" No certain method has been as yet pointed out to 
ascertain the balance of trade. It can never be known 
from the exports and imports for a few years, even if 
these statettients could be absolutely depended upon. 
The rate of .exchange, which has been called a po* 
litical barometer, would be really so, if commerce only 
operated upon it : but this not being the case, it can 
be no rule at all. The custom-house books are no 
unerring guides ; whatever is smuggled. does not ap* 
pear.; some exports are beyond the truth, and some 
things are not rated at all. The plenty or scarcity of 
money cannot for many reasons be relied on* After 
all, our foreign traffic hath been for a series of years 
increasing : if the general balance had been against 
us, we must by this time have been brought very low, 
if not totally undone. But as every thing we see 
proves the contrary, it may serve. to convince us ; and 
this the rather,' because foreigners show their sense of 
the matter by the sums they entrust in the public 
funds."* 

* Campbeir* Political Survey, vpl. ii, p. 705. 
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AiBdtUb c»gu»ercg ha^inci^ascd^yi imy>rf<tioc#- 
it has in a proportionable degree engaged the aitentioa 
o£ the legislature. The exclusive priviiegea ^ tra* 
ding to particular places-have been given to compaoiea 
of merchants ; and rewards have been held out to en«- 
courage the prvductipna o£ our own country, and ex- 
clude those of fof eigners. Accordingly penalties have 
been laid both upontheiB[4)ortation of such foreign arti- 
cles as can be produced at home^ and upon the importa- 
tion of such articles fromcountriesy where the balance 
of trade ia against ua. The expcnrtatioii of our owa 
produce haa been encouraged by drawbacks^ bounties^ 
advantageous treaties of commerce with foreign states^ 
and the establishment of colonies* 

The privileges granted to chartered companies by go* 
vemmenthave undoubtedly encouraged a spirit of mo* 
nopoly, and been too favourable to the Exclusive inte* 
rests of a few merchants} at the expense of the pub- 
lic at large. By the charter of the East India com- 
pany the rest of the nation are excluded from trading 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope ; and l>y the charter 
of the Turkey company they are prohibited froln hav- 
ing any comrojerce with thedominionsof the Grand Sig- 
luor. Thus theinterestsof the whole are sacrificed to the 
emolument of a few. A sqiall number of merchants con- 
fine their exports and imports to as small a quantity as 
they please. The natural consequence is^ that they con- 
fine the markets to themselves, and they can both buy 
and sell at their own price. As charters confer exclusive 
privileges, they operate as a check upon.all those who, 
come not within their limits, and in their own nature pro- 
duce an established monopoly. They are therefore 
inconsistent with a received maxim^ which suggests 
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Ihe expedkncy t>f competitimi to render trade advsoita- 
geous to the fniUic. 

^ All restrictions on ti^de are naught : and no 
company whatever, whether they trade in a jcnnt stock 
or under regulations, can be for pvMic ^ood, except 
it may be easy for all, or any of his Majesty's subjectsi 
to be admitted, into them, at mj time, for ayery incon- 
siderable fine/'* 

Still, howerer, it must be acknowledged, as a vin« 
dication of those, who have instituted the present sys* 
tiem of commerce, that they were obliged sometimes 
to adapt their measures to the circumstances • of par- 
ticular times, and to assimilate their plans to those 
of other nations, in order to secure equal advantages. 
No . individual merchant was bold enough to embark 
his whole property in the adventurous issue of a dis* 
tant trade ; .whereas numbers were inclined to associ- 
s^e for that purpose, .because the sum employed ki the 
adventure was not of material consequence, whatever 
might be the restdt of the enterprize. The legislature 
gave them a charter as a recompence for their risk ; 
and, regarding only their immediate beneSt, looked 
not forward to a time when the mercantile spiril would 
be more widely diffused, and British subjects would 
complain that any other limits, except those of nature, 
were set to their exertions. 

But it seems at present to be admitted as a settled 
principle that commercial companies are injurious ra- 
ther than beneficial to the public, as they trade at much 
more expence than individuds, and give rise to illegal 

* Sir J. Child. This principle is adopted by Smith, and 
very fidly treated in his Wealth of Natieas^ voL i, p: 301* 
.vol. iii, pr 110. 
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traffic^ irhichis proved by the number of neutral ves- 
sels, that carry English, goods to foreign ports. • The 
Americans are sensible of these inconveniencies, and 
therefore open a free trade to all parts of the world. 
Destitute of established colonies, they rival us in the 
various branches of our trade with the East Indies. 

Ill, That we derive great advantages from our ex- 
tensive commerce is evident from a comparison be- 
'tween the former and present state of our public and 
private affairs. The wool of England, which at pre- 
sent constitutes the staple commodity of our traffic, was 
in former times sent abroad,' and returned to this coun- 
try in a manufactured state. Germany furnished our 
ancestors with hardware ; at present the hardware of 
Sheffield and Birmingham has an unrivalled market in 
vtirious parts of Europe, Asia, and America. The 
common interest of money was twelve per cent. ; and 
it at present fluctuates, in tinie of peace, from three to 
five, which it cannot legally exceed. , Land was sold 
for no nxore than twelve years purchase which can be 
disposed of for thirty. For the elegant articles of look- 
ing glasses, paper, .and silk, the pride and boast of 
France ; for the carpets of Turkey ; for the porcelain 
and the beautiful and fantastic ornaments of China ; 
for the clocks and watches of Germany ; and the glass 
of Italy ; our workmen can substitute such productions 
as are little, if at all inferior in materials or execution, 
in elegance of design, or cheapness. The coal-trade 
which for ages was considered merely as a local con- 
veniencc; is now become the basis of all the north- 
em coasting trade ; and nursed and maintains many 
more seamen than befoi% that period were supported 
by th^ whole commerce of the nation. The streams 
of traffic have been turned into new channels, and 
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now fertilize our soil much more than thejr formerly 
enriched the nations of the continent. We excel those 
by whpm we have been taught the various arts of ma- 
nu&cture ; for all countries attest, by their regular 
and extensive dealings wich us, the ingenuity, expedi- 
tion, and dexterity of our workmen. 

" The discovery of America made an essential • 
change in the state of Europe. By opening a new and 
inexhaustible market to all the commodities of Europe, 
it gave occasion to new divisions'of labour and improve- 
ment of art, which in the narrow circle of the ancient 
commerce could never have taken place for want of a 
market, to take off the greater part of their produce. The 
productive powers of labour were improved; and its pro- 
duce increased in all the different countries of Europe, 
and together with it, the real revenue and wealth of tl^e 
inhabitants." Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, p. 170. 

The population not only of great cities, but of vil- 
lages, has particularly increased in the manufacturing 
counties of the north, with the increasing means of 
subsistence. Compared with their present magnitude 
and splendour, both in public and private, the English 
cities of former ages were villages, and houses were 
little better than cottages. The comforts and luxuries 
of life are increased by the accumulated fruits of every 
climate, and the house of every gentleman is a repo- 
sitory of choice productions of the most distant coun- ^ 
tries. The navy of England, which once consisted 
of nothing more than inconsiderable barks, is now 
composed of the largest ships. To the islands at the 
extremities- of the globe it conveys protection, or it 
threatens vengeance. Its resistless strength let France, 
and Spain, find Holland proclaim ; since their own 
annals can instruct themj that Britain rose in former 



times auperim* to their sepamte attacks. Tfaii^gfni^ 
ration haa witnessed her power in repelling their oonfr* 
bined efibrtSf when leagued in formidable confederacy 
to subdue her^ exhausted by a war with her Americaoi 
colonies. Braving their utmost fury, her sol* 
diers defied their enemies from the rock of Gib- 
raltar, and her sailors bore her tiiumphant flag fh)m 
the northern seas to the shores of India. 

Nor did the late war effotd less opportunities of dis- 
playing her maritime glory. The single force of Bri- 
tain was again opposed to France^ to Spam, aM tt> 
Holland : and yet, under circumstances of peculiar 
disadvantage and difficulty, their numerous fleets were 
in every place defeated ; and the exploits of Howe, 
St. Vincent, Duncan, Nelson, Smith, and Warrett, 
have entitled them no less to the gratitude of their 
country, than the praise of all succeeding generations. 

These advantages have Britons derived itom their 
insular situation, improved by a spirit of enterprise, 
and heightened by indefatigable industry. They ex- 
perience the best effects of commeroe in the refine- 
ment of national manners, in public magnificened, and 
private abundance, united with the ability of defending 
against -the attacks of the most fomidable invaders, all 
the blessings conferred by the possession of liberty, 
and the enjoyment of property. Aground the wide 
compass of the globe we may look in vain for a coun- 
try, which has of late years discovered more strong 
indications of growing prosperity ; for have we ni^- 
great and fiourishmg towns, filled with magnificent 
priviM:e houses, Stately public buildings, aoeessible 
by convenient roads and elegant bridges, .summnde4 
by lands well cuMf ated, and inhabited by people of 
sill ranks, bettef' supported thal^tiiose of the same elad- 
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ses in any country in Europe ? Have we not an exten- 
sive foreign trade, great domestic produce, the circu- 
lation of property quick and unembarrassed, an easy 
an(( expeditious transfer of property in the national - 
funds, public and private credit high, and a power- 
ful navy ? A combination of such important circum- 
stances necessarily proves a nation to be opulent, pros 
perous, and powerful. 

Such are the imperfect outlines of the actual state 
of this island. It is however far distant from the point 
of perfection, to which it is capable of advancing. The 
capacity it possesses for commercial is as remarkable 
as that which it claims for agricultural improvement* 
It Is such as calls not only for the attention of the le- 
gislature, but of every gentleman, who wishes to ad» 
vance his own interest, and the general good. Tl^e 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and West* 
nioreland, are double the province of Holland in ex«> 
tent ; but in population they fall short, in the propor* 
of one to eight. Many parts of Wales' show the remains 
of cities' once more populous, and of roads once much 
more frequented than at present. The cattle in the 
pastures, fish in the waters, and metals and coals in 
the mountains, clearly point out the means of agaia 
restoring or exceeding its ancient prosperity ; more 
particularly as the country abounds with water and 
fueh— the two great instruments of manufectures. Ma- " 
ny rivers in different parts of our island ought be deep- 
ened, ;videned, and made navigable ; and many more - 
canals dug to convey various kinds of goods at a small 
expence to a quick market. These salutary measures 
would produce the general improvement of all the sur- 
rounding country. 

X 2 
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The timber, whtcft we purch&se in foreign coimtfies 
for ship buiiding, and other purposes, might be raised 
upon some of those harge tracts of land, heaths, com^* 
mons, and hills, which are sttfibred to lie waste. To 
ft- commercial and maritime pe^yple, it is an object of 
the gDcatest concesfi to be indepetideQt, partictdairlf 
in. this Cjeftpect^ of jMrecarions and foreign supplies. 

A repeal of the severe penalties on the.exportatien 
flf W(K>1 would d(mbtk^s prove highljr bfeneficvll :^ and 
no reason ean be ^i^tk far the prtsextt rMriction, 
which does not as Well apply tb die ex|>6rtati<m of 
wheat. With respect to that important article, wfakh 
taof be considered as a species of manufactitre as 
well iUB wool, it is well known^ that the increase of its 
<jultiijre^ by bninging large tracts of land into tillti^ 
ted been imtnense, sitvce the bountjr allowed on its 
exportation. Bounties migltt likewise prove highljr 
«darantageous by the promotion of the various &$herios 
in Sootland, and upon our c<iastft. They are able to 
supply an almost inexhaustk^ stock. of provision*^ 
diey formsh anuaraery for seamen^ and on thotaecfount 
merit every encouragement. 

. Although its inhabitants hare been neat»ly doubled 
snthin a century, yet the island of Great Brttaja is by 
«io means so populous as its size will admit. How 
beneficial) therefore, must any measure be, which, in- 
duces the iiotlves of this country to remain contented 
0t home, a^ i#ell as encourages persecuted foreigners 
to being useful arts from their own country, and settle 
in England i The heavy taxes laid by government upcm 
ihe most necesMry airticles of life, as well as the fines 
lapfpasedl^. corpoattions pn ^sgenious artissois, are 
weights laid upon trade and industry «rhich clog the 
wheels of the commercial .machine, ^d impede its 
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due motion. To preTent-tise state from iDsixig from 
such sums bdyng* irithdrawnfiom the {>tibfic treaauiTv 
taxes might be laid upon artioleft of luxmy, eactrasra^ 
gance^ and foreign produce; ^f our mamtfactureB 
cannot be sold at a moderate price', iStity will not long 
contintie to be purchased hf fomgners ; and if tint 
channel of traffic foe dried up> we shali be exposed 16 
ii^opulation, povertif^ and ^1' die isfobappy cona^ 
quences of expiring trade. > Our tnerchamtei if epi^ 
pressed bf aAcunnilated Ufices, wIS not be ablit to stand 
in compe^on wkti^hofte of France^ which, not biHV- 
idsened witih a; nai^eaal debt in any degree equal tp 
-oisrs, will tK)1i only undersell u» in ^e foi^igm marketa, 
but will di^aw Engibh is&pitals Ssem thiis «iountryy aad 
•encoura^ emigration hf the cheapnpess ^ the neoeih 
sary articles of Ufe. Any alleviation with reapect to 
duties will be so &r frotn a detviment, that, it wiH 
ultimately prove an advantage to tiie public re.vemiea. 
Weights and measupeft ou^t to be brought to the 
same precise standard ati over t^e fci^dom» lA-oiFd^ 
that many of the frauds which now prevail may be 
removed. The number ^ ale*hot|se6 oi^ht to be 
diminiahedy 9t they are not only the haunts of ]2^ei»- 
perancet but the. retreats, of idleness ; they produce 
.a foi^dness for dissipation, which is highly injuripuA |)d 
dbmes^ haJnts of life ; ai^ they oora^pt the min^ 
and relax the indui^rious habits of the commQn pei|- 
ple. . 

There exist, without doubt, m^y caufieft, which 
obstruct the executlcm of such projects; and thie 
great expense, the discord of clashing interesta^ ^aA 
the varieties of opinion upon t ese subjects^ may- loi|g 
retard their execution. There i6» however, -sufficient 
ground, to expcfct,- ttuuL-they may ia |irb«»a$ 4if tiine lie 
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pardalif, if not completelf, $ulopted ; since it is a 
tfuth, confirmed by daily observation, tbat our coun- 
trymen are sufficiently disposed to embark their pro- 
perty in a joint stock ; and when the utility of an 
enterprize will justify their attempts, they come foiv 
ward with alacrity to engage in all public works. 
Their capitals are much larger than formerly, and of 
course they are better enabled to run the risk of ex- 
pensive undertakings. 

The first steps in the useful arts, which are the 
most difficult) have long ago been taken ; their fruits 
are reaped by society at large, and furnish the greatest 
incitements to perseverance. Of this kind is the en<* 
couragement given to n^igaUe canals, which affi>rd 
tile cheapest and most easy circulation of inland com- 
merce. We may reasonably indulge the hope that 
many such schemies w&l be- realized, because the 
greatest works, of which we now^reap the benefit, 
•nee existed only in plans and projects. However at 
first condemned by the ignorant and ridiculed bythe 
idle they were at last reduced to practice. - 

It is the happy characteristic of the English to im^ 
prove upon the arts 6f other nations ; it only remains 
therefore, that, in order to complete our reputation 
^r this excellence, we adopt every useful scheme, 
and, by ad^g our dexterity to the invention of others, 
make nearer approaches to x>erfection. 

The cATAciTT ^oR iMpRovEMSKT visiblc in our 
soil and its productions constitutes the intrinsic and 
transcendant excellence of our island ; and the indus* 
fry and public .spirit of its inhabitants form some of 
^e most valuable parts of our national character; 
' These ubited advantages' undeniably prove, upon 
« compmsoii with the drcumstances of the other 
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nations of Europe, that Great Britain is. eminently, 
qualified by art and nature to carry on a widely extend- 
ed commerce, as she derives every requisite for that 
purpose from her insular situation,- the produce of 
her lands and plantations, the excellence and variety 
of her manu&ctures,^ the skill and perseverance of 
her sailors, and the opulence and enterprising, dispo* 
sition of her mercbsttita. 



CHAPTER IV. 

• . • f 

4 

AS tyatelUtig: iji>aotffiid«f»tdlii a* poiflt of edhioatioi^ 
ips^speiMiabl; necessaiy for aH ymuk^ tasttM-taa^ and 
foptuncj It heeoflBeft- a* m*y intoresiting siibject af ob^ 
aervation^ , This most iiuppoitaiit ,lppic»<iiehich. this 
subject includies are its getterui tabmnm^^a^ the xx»f 
sideration of t^e ihae of lift tlrtieA: the ttaveHeP^fiU^bt 
to begin his excutBloiiB, tbe->lrmetM i^frrmeaumjv^at^ 
sary to be acquired, the count^e^ moai^fipojfter tj& bf 
visited, the obfecfy Aiost deserving hia attjentfon ^ mi 
what are the i^st tf^tfl^,- which »tottr thrOHgh fifNreiga 
countries ia calcttlatte4 to ppodiice %pat» tbe eAarent^w 
Htnd manner 9^* i 

TrafveUingv as £ar as it xntiwdiicai ataan^into genteiiji 
and well iafcwn^ed society in varidus parta of tiie worl^ 
and leads t6 an extensiva knowltdgti of pjrittona*an4 
places, eixlrahda the xnkKlK r«<?WRW. }^^ p?«jj«rikef> 
predttcea el eoniparisoa betvf^eft au» vmi and foreigai 
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countries, satisfies that curiosity and that fondness for 
change, which are so natural to mankind, supplies 
new sources of pleasing and useful information, and 
conduces to the increase of philanthropy and genero- 
sity of sentiment. He who is confined tp his own 
country reads only one page of the book of human 
nature, and perpetually studies the same lesson ; nor 
does he understand that completely, from his igno- 
rance of its relative merit, and connexion with all other 
parts. 

If the great and the opulent reside constantly in 
their own country, they are acquainted only with a 
luxurious, easy, and enervating mode of living. Fo- 
reign travel enures them to the severity of wholesome 
hardships ; the dangers of the sea, disturbed nights, 
scanty fare, uncomfortable inns, and bad roads diver- 
sify their lives, and place them in new situations. 
Thus they experience such changes and wants, as ren- 
der the luxuries which they can command at homcf 
and which otherwise would be insipid, the sources of 
real enjoyment; and their occasional privations of eaiie 
and plenty may increase their sympathy for die lower 
and more indigent classes of the community. 
• He who forms his notions of mankind from his 
constant residence in one and the same place, re- 
seittbles the child who imagines the heavens are 
confined to his own limited prospect. The Rus- 
sians, before the reign of Peter the Great, thought 
themselves possessed of every national blessing, and 
held all other people in contempt ; so contracted were 
they in their notions as to believe that theii" northern 
^mountains encompassed the globe. The untravelled 
Spaniard may suppose that ev^ry Eng^shman is dress- 
ed in boots and a bunting-cap, and that horses and 
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dogs are the constant subjects of his thoughts and 
conversation. The untrayelled Englishman may ima- 
gine that the Spaniard.is always wrapt in a cloak, that 
he is a prey to perpetual jealousy, and is haughty, 
superstitious, and inactive. These misconceptions 
may probably result, in a considerable degree, from 
the popular novels of each country ; and the Knight 
of La Manca and Squire Western may have equally 
caused them to mistake a particular for a general cha** 
racter, and filled them with false and, exaggerated no- 
tions of each other. Thus is one nation disposed to 
draw such a caricature of another, as gives an extra- 
vagant as well as an unpleasing idea of the original ; 
it is only amid the civilities of mutual intercourse; 
and the exchange of friendly offices, that the true and 
faithful likeness can be taken. 

" Not long ago the map of the world in China was 
a square plate, the greater part of which was occu* 
pied by the provinces of that vast empire, leaving on 
Its skirts a few obscure corners, into which the wretch- 
ed re.mainder of mankind were supposed to be driven. 
If you have not the use of our letters, nor the know- 
ledge of our books, said a mandarin to a European 
missionary, what literature, or what science can you 
have." Ferguson on Civil Society, p. 313. 

Travelling not. only divests the mind of such pre- 
judice as this, but gives the highest polish to the man- 
ners. This polish however does not result from that 
excessive attention of the traveller to his deportment 
and external appearance, which takes off the mind 
from more important pursuits, and gives a studied air 
to his general, behaviour ; but arising originally from 
truS benevolence, and a desire to please, is perfected 
by intercourse with well-bred and polite company. 



display aitMlf opo^^Teiy ^eearion* in an 'easy and «&« 
affeetcd oamaga, -an unemlwmuned addreaa, and pro«» 
per atlendon'to«all«roimd htm. >lt hasno connexion 
^ith effiBBiinaey or'^Nfmal cereiaopy) or with tiiat 
cringiBg^ mien and affected complaisanoe, which would 
be incoasiatent wilh^the ingenueitsness, and would 
leaaenthe digmty< of a Brhiah gentlemim. 

The guaiificaH^M ef a young traveller ought to 
be aueh, as may' not only-exempt him from theimpu-* 
tadon ef fiivolous euriosityi but enable him to -derive 
the f^alest -advantagea from liis excurmons. Ifis 
mind ought to be isnprovedby a classical education :■ 
after having'Sttfdted'atthe umversity the most import- 
ant pointS} "v^ch form the subjects of this work, he 
wiH be well t^ualified for his intended tour. He ought 
to possess a critical knewledge'^ of his own language, 
to understand the laws, consdtudon, and history of 
his ewn country, the fermsof-proceeding in our courts 
of juBtiee, andthe-state ef eur commerce, agriculture, 
and arts. In such points heeug^t by ne means to be 
deficient : since -to snake a oofl^parison between other 
countries and his own, is more particularly requisite 
as an obvious and leading ebject of attention. Such 
preparatory acquirements. will give, a young man great 
advantages in his conversation -with foreigners, parti- 
cularly if they are inteltigent and well informed. 
'They 'form the basis of education, upqn which travel- 
ling may be raised,, as its highly emaBftental and ele- 
gant superstructure. 

Let him not hasten to foreign countries, before he 
has satisfied his curiosity by exploring the most in- 
teresting ports of his own. There are various places 
whicli will folly repay the labour and the expense of 
his excursions, . directed as. they may be to different 
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and pleasmg objects of piyrsait and obsermtion. It 
is.almost superfluous to mention the wild and roman- 
tic scenes of Wales, and the North of England ; the 
highly cultivated fields of Norfolk, Berkshire, and 
Kent ; the manufigictures and commerce which distin* 
guish London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham, and the large and .populous 
county 6f York ; the beautiful scenes of the Isle of 
Wight and Derbyshire, and the flourishing cities, 
fisheries, and manufactories of Scotland. In the 
course of these domestic excursions, whatever is most 
beautiful and curious in the fine arts, whatever is de- 
posited in the cabinets of the vii*tu(>6i, produced in 
manu&ctories, or dug in the mines, should not be 
disregarded. 

^^ In those vernal seasons of the year, when the 
air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullen- 
ness against nature, not to go out and see her riches, 
and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth .^ 
I should not therefore be a persuader to them of study- 
ing much then, after two or three years that they have 
laid their grounds, but to nde out in companies with 
prudent and staid guides, to all quarters of the land ; 
learning and observing all places of strength, all com* 
modities of building and of soil for towns and' tillage, 
harbours, and ports for trade ; sometimes taking sea 
as far as to our navy, to leam there also what they 
can on the practical knowledge of sailing and of sea- 
fight. These ways would try all their fieculiar gifts ^f 
* mature f said if there were any secret excellence among 
them, would fetch it out, 'and give it fair opportunities 
iw advance itself by, Whkh could not but mightily re- 
'dound to the good of the nation, and bring into fashion 
again those old admired virtues ^and excellencies, with 

VOL. XI. Y. 
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&r more advantage} now in this purity- of obriaiti^n 
knowledge." Milton's Tractate. on Educaticm. 

Such excursions to the most interesting parts of 
his own coiuxtry will sharpen the appetite of the younjg 
traveller for the curiosities of other countries, and 
place him upon an equality with those kiquisitiye 
foreigners who resort to England. And such forei^- 
ers indeed'cannot give a stronger proof of their discern- 
ment and well-directed curiosity. Considering tlje 
^ogress made in arts ond sciences, the improvements 
.introduced by commerce and.agricuiture> the, number 
of our flourishing and opulent cities^ especially the 
inexhaustible Wonders of our metropolis, the variety 
and ingenmty gf our manufactories, the splendour pf 
our court ; the prospects of the country, diversified 
with all the beauties of nature ; the collections of pic- 
tures^ statues,} and natural curiosities \ our formidable 
nav^, which is the terror and the admiration of tl^e 
world % the character of the men^ ingenuous, intelli- 
gent, and hospitable ; the beauty, delicacy, and modes- 
ty of the '«vomen*— considering all these circumstances, 
we cannot attribute the satisfaction which they express, 
.during their residence among us, to mere, flattery : 
bu^ may fairly conclude) that it arises in a great di^- 
gree frqm the genuine pleasure, which they derive 
from the survey of one of the most interesttog coun- 
tries in the world.* 

It is not. uncommon to meet with travellers, who 
are grossly ignorant of many, interesting parts of their 
^native country. The French ai*e remarkable for this de>* 

. * Dean Tucker has given an excellen.t list of the objects 
^nost deserving the attention of a foreigner, who travels in- 
England. Essay on Trade, p. 111. .. 
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feet and the English are far from being exempt from it. 
Too many of our countrymen, who go abroad, are 
unacquainted not only with places remote from that 
In which they were bom or educated, but with many 
things, to which they had it in their power to be 
familiarized from their infancy. An Englishman once 
discovered very great surprise, when he was inform- 
ed at Rome, that the church of St, Stefihen*8y Walbi^ook^ 
was one of the most elegant specimens of modern 
architecture. Such ignorance exposes, the traveHet* 
to the ridicule, arid perhaps contempt of intelligent 
foreigners ; an4 may induce him to express his admi- 
ration even of iijferior productions abroad, where he 
may be informed that finer specimens of art are to 
be seen in his own coxintry. 

If ^uch qualifications as those before stated be ne- , 
cessary, the traveller cannot of course be very youngy^ 
when he sets out upon his excursions. All the writers 
upon the subject, particularly Milton and Locke, con- 
cur in reprobaiing the custom of sending a raw and 
inexperienced boy abroad. Lord Chesterfield indeed, 
if his recommendation should carry much* weight, 
a|)pears to countenance it : but we must recollect, that 
th'e plan of education, which he proposed for his son, 
hid liot only a general view to form a polished fean 
of the World, but to qualify him lor a diplomatic de- 
partment.* Before a proper age, a youth is exposed 
to every inconvenience and danger, which can possi- 
bly arise from quitting his own coi\ntiy. Previous to 
that period, the curiosity of a young man is commonly 

^ Lord Chesterfield's best observations on the use and 
improvement of travelling are to be found in Liters 79, 
98, 15©, 235, 25a, 265. * * 
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uidiscriminate, his judgment is incorrect atid hasty ; 
and of course he is inadequate to the just comparisoil 
between what he has left at home, and what he obserrea 
abroad. It is vainly expected by parents, that the 
authority of a travelling tutor will be sufficient to 
prevent the indiscretion of their son, and confine his 
attention to proper objects of improvement ; but ad- 
mitting every tutor to be a Mentor, every pupil may 
mot be a Telemachus.* The gaiety, follies, and vo- 
hiptuousness of the continent solicit in such captivat*' 
ing forms the inclinations of the young, that they soon 
become deaf to the calls of admonition. No longct 
subject to the control of a teacher or a parent, they 
are eager to follow the dictates of their own inclina- 
tions, and to launch out into the wide ocean of indul*^ 
gence and dissipation. " But if they desire to see 
other countries at* three or four and twenty years o£ 
age^ not to learn, principles, but to enlarge experience, 
and make wise observadons, they will by that time be 
such as shall deserve the regard and' honour of all 

* << Much of the success certainly depends on the choice' 
of the tutor or travelling companion. He should be a 
grave respectable man, of a mature age. A very younj 
man, or a man of levity, howevev great his merit, leam^ 
ins, or ingenuity, will not be proper ; because he will not 
have that natural authority and personal dignity, which 
command attention and obedience A grave and good man 
will watch over the morals and religion of his pupti ; both 
Which, according to the present mode of conducting travel,, 
are comnu>nly shaken from the basis, and levelled with the 
dust, t^efore the end of the peregrination. A tutor of cha- 
racter and principle will resolve to bring his pupil hoifte,^ 
if it vi possible, not worse in any respect than he was on 
his departure." KnOx on Edacation, vc^. ii, p. 305. 
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men where they pass, and the society and friendship 
of those in all places, who are best and most eminent, 
and perhaps then other nations will be glad to visit us 
for their breeding, or else to imitate us in their own 
country." Milton on Education, p. 21. 

It should be the particular care of those, wjio wish 
to turn their travelling to the greatest advantage, and 
to save considerable time and expense, to communi- 
cate their intentions of going abroad to some intelli- 
gent persons, who have pursued the same route, which 

. they intend to take. It will be highly useful to obtain 
vjritten ^t^true^ons .from them, as they afford more 
room for deliberate reflections, than mere oral direc- 
tions admit of. The more time the traveller has pre- 
viously bestowed upon acquiring a knowledge of the 
country he intends to visit, the better will he be. quali- 
fied to ask proper questions on his arrival there ; and 
the more nearly will he approach to the advantageous 
situation of him who has visited the country before. 

Travelling at too early an age may be greatly^inju- 
rious in its consequences. If the elements of litera- 

^ tiire and science are not acquired, when the mind is in 
the most ductile state, and the memory is most tena- 
cious and. retentive, a youth will never gain correct 
and accurate knowledge. On his return home, he will 
probably be engaged in business, or a constant round 
of society, and consequently will have little leisure to 
attend to the improvement of his mind.. Having been 
early accustomed to wander from one object to ano- 
ther, and fond of displaying his superficial accom- 
plishments, he will never apply himself to regular stu- 
dy ; he will resemble the gaudy butterfly, rather than 
the industrious bee, which extracts sweets from , eve^y 
Qower. He ought to go abroad a year or two bejEi^ > 
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ht 18 expeeted to appear upon the stage of piiblic 

life at home. By that time his dijiposition and generai 

character may be ascertained^ and his iiatats of think* 

ing will in a great degree be formed. Having had 

^ome experience^ and beginniiig to exercise his ovn^ 

fudgment, be vill not then be so daoEcled with Brst 

appearances i nor will he esAecm the prodnctsana ot 

ibe- mttonem of fisretgA countries eatceileKty merely 

because they have the aecovunendatiui of novelty » 

and differ from his own. He wiil not think every 

opera*8inger a worthy object of his affeetiona ; nor 

will he regard every sycotrfiant^ whose address is in* 

sinuatiogf and whose professionfl of service are pro* 

fusC) as a sincere and vahiid>k .^%nd. His morals 

will be less UaUe to be com^ted^ and his fortune Jnore 

secure frcnn the insadions arts of pa r asises and conrte* 

teis« In Pari8» Vienna,. Brasseist and att other great 

«itiea of Europe^ artful men and wionen lay tnnnmera- 

ble snares to catch the raw and inexperienced ; many 

of tbosc} yoiimg men^ whotresovt ^toss eatiy to the xum- 

tinent, can fuUy aliesil their suoGeas;* since from such 

inifHt^pef and dangerous acquaintance^ they frequently 

trace the losi of health and fortune^, and the wcrifice 

of tb^se whe^some prepoascssiona in fiorour of their 

own relaiipny country^ and gotvessiment, which wiere 

implanted in their early years. Hence too^ 'when 

their j^iibda .ane so ausceptible o€ every impression^ 

they take Che stamp of foreign maniiera,.andbeoome 

deeply tinotured witlLfrivolousnesaaind affectation. ** In 

general the, man depends intirely on the boy f and he 

is all his life long what the impressions he received in 

his early days have made him. If therefore any con* 

siderable part of this precious Miason be wasted in fo« 

reign travel^ I mean if it be actually not employed in 
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the puTstiks prope!^ to it, this circunist»icc must needs 
be considered as an objection of great weight to that 
sent of edncation."^ Hard's Dialogues^ vol; iii^ p. 76. 

To contemplate the iacp of nature^ and examine the 
works df art) in dxfisrestcountriesy agneeal^le and in* 
structing as snch researches may bes^ are far from con^ 
stituiing all the objects, which the tmvelkr has to oc- 
eapy his attention profidcd he takies proper advantage 
<^ the opportunitieft afforded to him of seeing and 
knowmg the wodd. The ^plaf of manners is; k& 
miKch open to his researches, as^the prospects of na^ 
ture, Dr the cabinets of ait.. It is his important 
hoaoiess to stadj mankind ; and he 4pannot p«i88&ly kp^ 
ply to that stniif with iniccess^iiQless he has attained 
a.mature aj^e ; nor cant he indeed g»n a welcome ad« 
mittance into respectable ad improving compeoiy ; 
for it is not reasonable tQ suppose that foreigners, dis- 
tinguished by rank,' adbilitiesy or attainments, will be 
eager to converse with 'onp<^ished boys, jnst freed 
from school : they may howeveis be gratified by the 
attentianof those young sien, who have knowledge 
to communicate^ as wiU as to gain ; whose curiosity, 
is directed to prcper objects ; and who increase the 
reputtajoa of their coimtry by theirlngemious disposi* 
(sion, respectability of character, and propriety of be^ 
haviour*. 

From, the tstptdUion with which some travellers 
proceed, we aire not to conclude that knowledge of the 
world may be caught by a transient glance, w that 
t-hey belong to that high order of genius^ wh» can 

* See Lord Essex's Letter to the Earl of Rutland, and 
that -of Sir Philip Sydney to his brother, which contain some 
excellent advice to travellers. Seward's Biography, v<d. 
n, J). 556, &c. 
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M grasp a system by intuition.'* They might gain as 
much information if they were wafted over the conti- 
nent by a balloon^ as they acquire by viewing a coun- 
try, during their rapid progress through it> from the 
windows of a carriage. The various places, through 
which they hasteny can only appear to them like the 
shifting scenes of a pantomime, which just catch the 
eye for a moment, and succeed so rapidly as to oblite-^ 
rate the faint impresaons of each other. We are told' 
of a 'noble Roman, who could recollect all the articles 
sold at an auction, a6 well as the names of the several 
purchasers. The memory of such volatile travellers 
ought to be of equal capacity and retentiveness, con- 
sidering the few hours they allow themselves for the 
inspection of curiosities, and the short time of their 
residence in different places. 

Ignorance of the modem languages, and especially of 
the French and the German, is a great obstacle to the 
improvement of many Englishmen, and prevents 
them from ^reaping the desired advantages from their 
travels. The custom is too prevalent of postponing 
i^y application to foreign languages, until a few months 
before the grand tour is commencedi The pupil is 
encouraged by the compliments of his teacher to flat- 
ter himself |hat a slight degree of attention to a few 
hasty lessons will produce extraordinary proficiency, 
and make him. a complete linguist. From a knowledge ' 
of the customary forms of address, and the names of 
common objects, the French language is improperly ' 
supposed to be very easy . to be acquired. No allow- 
ance is made for the variety of the irregular verbs, the 
idiomatic structure of sentences, and choice of words, 
the peculiar tVint of fashionable phrases, or for the 
great difficulty pf Requiring a just and correct prontm- 
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ciatioti. His defficiendes in all these particulars at^ 
too frequently apparent, as soon as the young travellei^ 
has crossed the CbanneL After exchanging a kif 
compliments, which he expresses in the formal Ian* 
guage of his vocabulary, hia conversation is at an end t 
his faltering tongue and embarrassed air discover that- 
he labours with ideas, which he wants words to eH'* 
press. If he can arrive after much hesitation at ih# 
arrangement of a sentence, all the politeness even of 
a Frenchman is requisite to palliate his mistaked. Fre-' 
quent attempts will without doubt produce fiuency, antf 
constant care will secure correctness ; but the mis- 
fortune is, that the yoimg d^aveller is too often em« 
ployed in acquiring a knowledge of words and phratet. 
wlien he ought to be impmving his mind in social ki* 
tercourse with those to whom he is recommended. 

This defect in their education is a great inducement 
tb Englishmen to associate too much with their coun- 
trymen, when they are abroad. H^ice en reaching^ 
any of the great towns upon the continent^ they are' 
fond of forming parties among' tkenkse^ves, and wft 
busy in prejudicing each «yther against the inhabhant^ 
of whom they know little from their own experience/ 
•and of whom they do notfeel the laudable desire of khow-^ 
ki^ more. It is obvious that such conduct is calculatec^ 
to/ru9trare the firincifiai end of travelling, by incres^s^' 
ing those prejudices, which it ought to remove, andl 
by inducing the young traveUer to acquiesce in tSie 
misrepresentations of others, who may pretendt^ give 
him a true descriptionof eharactera and manners. As bef 
Jlas the opportunity of ascertainiAg these points himseli^ 
his own experience ifl hia best g^ide. Should he con«« 
tinue to associate only with Englishment he will gra* 
dually so narrow the circle of Ids observation as to * 
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confine his attention to places, ivhen it ought to be 
Erected to persons ; he will merely gratify his sight 
and neglect to improve his understanding ; and will be 
conversant with pictures and public buildings, and a 
stranger to polite and well informed societies. "With- 
out possessing the language it is impossible to appre- 
ciate either the genius or the character of a nation. 
Interpreters can never supply the defect of a direct 
eommiinicadon. And Without continuing a sufficient 
time, no traveller can form an accurate judgement : 
for the novelty of every thing around us naturally con^ 
founds and astonishes. The first tumult must sub- 
side, and the objects which present themselves 5e r^- 
,fu&tMy exandncdj before we can be certain the ideas 
we have formed are just. To see well is an art which 
requices more practice than is commonly imagined.*' 
ftt&ct tp Volney's Travels, p. iv. 

1 win be^ lieave to recommend one example, that of 
CicetDi, as a model for the conduct of travel. "He 
4id not let out till he haii completed his education at 
home ; and after he had acquired, in his own 
country, whatever was proper to form a worthy ci-* 
lieen and magistrate of Rome, he was con- 
firmed, by a imturity of age and reaaony against the 
impressions of vice. In a tour the most delightful of 
the world, he saw every thing that could entertain a 
curious traveller ; yet 'staid no where any longer than 
|ii» benefit, not his pleasure, detained him. By hi^ 
j^revious knowledge of the laws of Rome, he was able 
to compare them with those of other cities, and to 
bring back with him whatever he found useful either 
16 his country or. himself. He was lodged, wherever 
he caihe, in the houses of the great and eminent, not 
so much for their Mrlh and wealth, as their virtue"' 
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knowledge, and learning : these he made the constant 
companions of his travels j «It is no wonder that he 
brought back every accomplishment which could im.^ 
prove and adorn a man of setose." Middletoii's Life of 
Cicero. 

Wherever the traveller may direct his steps the par- 
ticular objects of attention will always have a refereni^e 
to his inclinations, his education, or his future emplpy-* 
ment in life. He who go€[s abroad solely for. bis 
amusement, or merely to observe the fashion^, oi* thai 
various places, deserves not the respectable .^ppeU^« 
tipn of a traveller^ any more than the merch^t, or tb<l 
sailor, who traverses the ocean for the purposes of copi«> 
merce. Those who properly come UjUder this d^^^c^P* 
tion are eager to make such researches, as sho^sr, their 
love of nature, science, and the great objects,, ^hicli 
conduce to the comfort and ornament of m^kind. 
Among such travellers we distinguish a J3a«Af,.who 
visited the confines of the sou thefix hemisphere, to add 
new plants to the dominion pf Botai)y.;..aASft((c^^r^/^ 
who ascended the Alps, with undaunted perseverance 
to ascertain their altitude; a HainiltoTiy who explored 
Italy and Sicily, to survey and to preserve the precious 
rejics of ancient art ; a Gray^ who> with true episto- 
lary ease, and genuine taste,' descriji^d every place 
and object so perfectly, as to set it immediately l^forc^ 
the. eye ; a Moorcy who has conjireyed in the form of 
striking anecdote, the lively pictures of. French and 
Italian manners ;, a Young* who, studious to improve 
the, most beneficial of all arts,. has described the statQ 
of agricultui*e in various cUmes ; . or a Howard^ whOf 
visiting the sick and the imprisoned of various countriesi 
and zealous to alleyiate their distresses, whether felt 
in the confinement of a dungeon, or the.'t^thaomeness 
of an hospital, proved himself, by the labours and the 
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Mcrifiee tS hia life) to Ibe a true friend to minlBiiuL 
It is SAPdjr an hoooiirf ^lotonljr to jqut own country, 
Imt to iutman nat]tre» tlMVtthe spirit of ouriosi^ siiouid 
fiKert itself in such various jdirections ; snoe i^emr ob- 
servations and discoveries have thus been made for 
ihe enilargemetit of toowkd|;c» and ^e general bene- 
£t of society i^ 

To tread on das^ ground is a very pleasing source 
iO'f gratification to tbe youthful traveller. He has it 
in his power to adopt the most direct method of ilius^ 
Xrating the allusions to manners, customs^ and places, 
found in his favourite authors, and to supply the de- 
iects of comiaenuiiors and critics by his own actual 
4>bservations. He who relishes the beauties of a Vir- 
gili or a Horace* viil be /eager to visit the spots, 
i^ither marked by their footsteps, or immortalized by 
their poems. What delight will he experience when^ 
he sees the Po flowing through tbe meadows of 
Mantua) and afterwards rushing by various streams 
into the gulph of Venice ; or when he traverses the 
shores of Baiae^ and wanders anud the groves of Um- 
bria \ The Anio dashing its foamy surges through the 
jcraggy channels of the rocks, and the hills of TivoU, 
4ntes^persed with orchards, olive gr6unds9 and corn* 
£ieldS) recal Horace and Catullus to his remembrance. 
These scenes ever endeared to leaniing and taste^ in- 
jqsired many of the lively and fe^ve Odes of the one, 
and of the tender and peni^ive Elegies of the other. 

Doubtless these and similar places may owe much 
of their beauty to the power of dcMcriptiofi ; and actual 
observation may efface the lich and glowing tints of 
poetical colouring: yet still a prospect of tli^ spots 
where heroes achieved their noblest exploits, or where , 
the g]%at poets, orators, and historians^peuredforCh 
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the streams of genius, must afford exquisite pleasure 
to every cultivated mind. If the scenes they inhabi- 
ted or described do not exactly correspond with the 
high ext)ectation8 conceived from their works, yet 
siieh an aetual survey will inspire the classical travel- 
ler with the most pleasing enthusiasm, give him live- 
ly images of the descriptions, which charmed his 
youtliful fancy, and endear the objects of his early stu- 
dies. 

The effects likely to be produced upion the mind by 
such scenes are described with his usual strength of 
observation by Johnson, in his Tour to the Hebrides. 
" At last we came to Icolmkill. We were now tread-' 
ing that illustrious island, which was onee the lumin- 
ary of the Caledonian regions, where savage clans and 
roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge, 
and the blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from 
all local emotion would be impossible, if it were en- 
deavoured ; arid would be foolish, if it were possible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, 
whatever makes the past, the distant,.or the future, pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us to the dignity 
of thinking beings. Far from me, and from my friends 
be such frigid philosophy, as may conduct us, indiffer* 
ent and unmoved, over any ground, which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man 
is little to be envied, ^hose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona " 
Tour to the Hebrides, p. 346. 

His mind will be filled with admiration at the sight 
of the monuments of architecture. Rome sufficiently 
displays the extent of her pristine grandeur and mag- 
nificence; and proves, amid massy ruias, broken 
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arches, and prostrate columns^ the jtuCice of her pre- 
tensions to the title of the Empress of the world. The 
ruins of the Capitol, the solid and extensive public 
roads, and the monuments erected upon them to de- 
parted heroes ; the Coliseum, which would contain vast 
multitudes in its capacious circuit ; the Pantheon, per- 
fect in its symmetry ; 

<< Annd the domes of modern hands 
How slmply» how severely ^eat V^ 

the Arch of Titus, rich with triumphs ; the Cohimii 
of Trajan, inscr4bed with the fairest forms of sculpture, 
r may yet fill the astonished eye, and recal the great ex- 
ploits of the past. The clsissical traveller will be dili- 
gently employed in tracing the remains of Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii, and Pxstum, lately rescued from ob- 
scurity ; and he will inspect with the greatest pleasure 
the numerous antiques deposited by the taste of the 
king of N^les in the Musgum at Portici. Even where 
the lapse of time, and the ravages of barbarians, have 
almost entirely effaced the monuments of Roman 
grandf ur, and places scarcely retain more than their 
names> he will explore with enthusiastic ardour the 
spots once distinguished by the splendid villas of Ci- 
cero and Adrian, and honoured with the tomb of Vir- 
gil, and while he surveys « 

<< The wide waste of all devouring years 
Where Rome her own. sad sepulchre appears," 

lie will not fail to indulge those melancholy yet edify- 
ing reflections, which are associated with sensibility 
md with virtue, upon the instability of human affairs, 
the insignificance ^f worldly grandeur^ and the revo- 
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IttCimis of empire^) iA conformity to the disposal of 
divine Providence. 

Nor will he overlook the modem specimens of ar- 
chitecture» scattered with profusion over Italy, He 
will ^survey the marble palace^ of Genoa ; the squares^ 
fountains^ obelisks^ and palaces of Rome ; and more 
than all, the sublime church of St Peter, rearing its ma- 
jestic dome above all the surrounding edifices. Struck 
with this unparalleled monument of magnificent art, he 
will confess that the genius of Michael Angelo was 
alone capable of producing such a subject of perpetual 
admiration*. 

In the places most distinguished by the productions 
of the great artists he will examine the finest speci- 
mens of sculpture. The gallery of the Grand Duke 
at Florence presents to his view numerous specimens 
of marble shaped into the most expressive and 
lively forms. The "Hercules of the Famese palace, 
the just image of strength united with activity, rest- 
ing after the performance of some difficult exploit, 
displays his gigantic proportions, and sinewy limbs. 
The tragedy of Mode and her daughters is represented 
in marbl^, and every figure which composes the in- 
teresting group expresses exquisite emotions of terrour 
and grief. In the palace of the Louvre may now be 
seen among no less than 208 inestimable specimens 
of ahtient art, a head of Jufiiter brought from the Mu- « 
seum of the Capitol, in which the awful and placid 

* The length of St. Peter's at Rome, on the outside, 
is 730 feet ;. breadth 520. Height from the pavement to 
the top of the cross, which crowns the cupola, 450 feet. 
The grand portico before the entrance is 216 feet long ; 40 
broad. The length of St Paurs Churchm London, is 500 
feet ; breadth of the cross dsles, fixim north to south, 24a ; 
height to the top of the cross, 356 feet. 
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saajeftty of the sovereign ruler of Gods and men ac- 
cords with the descriptions of Homer. The Mercury j 
of parian marble^ is remarkable for the easy incli- 
nati<» of the head, the mildness of eicpression, and 
the fine and vigorous turn of the limbs. Such is 
its perfect harmony of execution, thjat Poussin, the 
great painter, esteemed it the best model for the prO« 
portions of the human figure. The Laoeoon of the 
Belvidere, discovered among the ruins of the palace 
of Titus, expresses in the figures of the Father and 
his two Sons the utmost violence of painfiil emotions. 
In vain they struggle against the attacks of the mon- 
strous serpents which twine around them in spiral 
folds. The wretched Laoeoon, with head upraised to 
utter the cries of despair, is e:^plring in the same ago- 
nies from which he has vainly attempted to rescue his 
dying children. But what language, what eloquence 
can do justice to the ^fioilo of the jBeMdere I For three 
centuries since first found among the ruins of Antium 
has he stood the admiration of all beholders. Such is 
the beauty of his features, his grace of attitxide, and 
the sublime mixture of agility and vigour, as to exceed 
all comparison with the faire_st forms of individual na> 
ture. This collection will probably be soon ^surther 
enriched with that most perfect production of art^'the 
Fenus de Medicia^ of which no jnodel can convey an 
adequate image. This figure that enchanf tAe waridy 
gently bends her delicate form in the most gratefiil 
and modest attitude ; beauty breathes its captivating 
animation into every limb, and the enraptured eye 
glides over the whole statue vrith unceasing delight 
and admiration. 

The cabinets of the medalists call for his attention. 
There he traces the reigns of monarchs through sue- 
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cessive ^ges^ .and sees the ims^es of heroeS) states- 
men^ and beauties^ whose various actions were the in- 
teresting subjects of his previous studies^ ih the col- 
lections of the Grand Duke at Florence, and in the 
nati<Mial library at Paris. The gold and brass medals 
of the latter exhibit the elegance of Grecian and Ro- 
man art. He will be struck with the youthful beauty 
of Alexander the Great, the stem aspect of Galba^ the 
martiai steadiness of Vespasian, the crowned head of 
Zenobiaf and the lovely profile of Faustina. He sees 
the emblematicai figures corresponding with the reign- 
ing mythology of aincient times ; abundance pouring 
forth mixed fruits from her horn ; Victory waving her 
wings ; and Honour encircled with a laurel crown. 
He Mis not to n9tice the illustration which a series of 
medals afford to ancieht manners^poetry, and history*. 
. The traveller qualifies himself for a constant source 
of entertainment by his fondness for the productions 
of the pencil. After having formed his judgment, by 
inq>ecting thel>est collections of Which his own coun- 
try ctn boaist, he visits with delight the choice cabinets 
abroad) and tastes that refined pleasure, which the in- 
comparable productions of the best masters are alone 
capable of afibrding. The grand gallery of the Lopvre 
enriched with the plunder of churches and palaces, 
.will afSord an ample field for the indulgence of his cu- 
riosity, as it contains nearly a thousand of the choicest 
productions of the Italian and Flemish schools* Upon 
• 911 these occasions. he will examine whether the airtist 
has given to the marble, ihe gem, the brass, and the 

* See Addison's Discourse on Medals, and Spaidteidajs, 
very learned work, from wWchlater writers have borrowed 
some of their best remarks. 
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canvass, a just representation of nature) passion, and 
beauty ; and will be more attentive to general effect 
tban to minute accuracy. 

He will delight likewise to view the stores of literary 
productions, collected in pubUc and private libraries: 
fctr there the wisdom^ the science, the arts, and dis- 
coveries of successive ages, conveyed in the languages 
of all nations, are combined^ and brought under one 
point of view. To him the Vatican uid national JJbrwtj 
of France will unf<^d ^etr numerous treasures: there 
he may satisfy his curiosity, by inspecting the most an- 
cient and curious manuscripts of the classic authors, 
the earliest and the most beautiful sp^mens of typo- 
graphy, and the choicest modem editions. 

The present state of literature and of the arts will 
•likewise call for his altendon. He will examine how 
far a nation has risen above, or is ^len below its for- 
mer condition ; and in what respect it excels^ or is 
inferior to others. He Ini^ inquire into the pnndpal 
sources of its wealth and prosperity ; for this purpose 
* he must procure access- to the statesman, the merchant, 
and the agriculturist, and from their reports derive 
just and accurate information. He will collect from 
their conversation the state of commerce and agricul- 
ture ; and how far these sources of prosperity exceed 
in perfection and in extent those of his own country. 
He will also ascertain what ar^ the particular religious 
and political establishments, the prevailing amuse- 
ments,* remariuble customs, and what is their com- 



^ ^Isk studying tkochsMcter of a people, one inquiry 
should alwa3rs be, what were their amusements P. Wqhere 
get hold of great features,: which <^iten unriddle the rest. 
This isJndispensaWy necessanyy wfaeBe^aUtn have^xi^en 
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bined and general efifect upon the sentiments^, man- 
ners, prosperity 9 and happiness of the people. 

^^ In your travels these document;s I will give yon, 
not as mine, but his (the accomplished Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's) practic€2S. Seek the knowledge of the estate. 
of every prince^* court, and city, that you pass through. 
Address yourself to the company to learn this of the 
elder sort, and yet neglect not the younger. By the 
one you shall gather learnings wisdom, and knowledge ; 
by the other, acqumntance, languages, and exercise. 
This he efTectuatiy observed, with great gain of lin* 
derstanding.'* Sir H^iry Sidney's Letters. 

The traveller. will moreover embrace every oppor- 
tunity of enlarging his knowtodge of the world, or in 
other words, he will turn his knowledge of himself to 
the greatest use* l^ ascertaining how far the image of 
•others is reflected by his own disposition, propensities, 
and passions. His constioi&t intercourse with society 
will a0brd the most favoui^ahle means for the escercise 

to cultivation. In the (ner tracts of the temperate regions 
.of the earth you meet amusemeats that are elegant, and 
pleasures that are refined. Departing ou either hand to 
the south, or to the north, you find taste to degenerate, and 
gratification to become Impure. At length arriving at the 
extremities, refinement is utterly lost ; to give pleasure is 
to stupify, or to intoxicate, here by opiimi, there by brandy 
and tobacco. The happy intermediate regions enjoy the 
yvresse xiu aentiment. Is the philosopher to set at nought 
these distinctois ? Is he to lay no stress upon the difiei^nt 
state of the arts I Is he to imagine it imports not that the 
^peasant in Muscovy subsists on garlic, and solaces himself 
with ardent spirits ; and in Italy that he feeds on a water- 
melon,' and goes forth with the guitar on his back to the 
plough ?*' Rg^ectsQA'a Inquiry iat« thefiue arts, p. I8r» 
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of acut^ess and discenunent. He- will not confine 
his observations to the ^terior. forms and 8iq)erficial 
habits of society ; but will endeavour to investigate the 
latent dispositions and characters bf his associates : 
he will conclude that men> like bpoksy are not to be 
valued for their outward appearance^ or splendid dress, 
but for their intrinsic excellence. He will look through 
national peculiarities ; he will pierte the veil of local 
customs, and endeavour to view mankind, as the; 
really are, influenced by their general passions and 
dispositions. He will esteen^^ those irith whom he 
converses, rather for their moral worth than their in-. 
teUef^tual powers ; for their personal merit rather than 
t^r exalted rank, or dignity of station. 

To every object he w^l not fail to direct such a de» 
gree of attention as is proportionate to its importance 
and utility. Whatever he thinka deserving his notice 
he 'will survey with an attentive eye<; and th^ informa- 
tion he is^ eager to gain vrill be equally marked by its 
correctness and its extent. Convinced of the inesti- 
mable value of time, he will never be prodigal of the 
small 'portions of which it consists. He will be expe- 
ditious both in his movements and his remarks, but 
will not be precipitate in either. Ardent in his in« 
quiries, but not frivolous or trifling, he wilh explore 
whatever is curious in nature or art with assiduity and 
diligence. Ih every place he will reap an intellectuar 
harvest of its various productions, convey it {o his 
own country, and make it the subject of pleasing re- 
collection for the future years of his life, and the 
means of entertainment to his friends ; and should he 
make any observations, which upon mature delibera- 
tion he may judge of sufiicient importance, he will 
publish them for the general information of the worl4* 
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Thus the inteHigent traveller will not fidl to derive 
every advantage from his visit to foreign countries. 
On his return to his native shores his manners will be 
refined, but not formal ; his dress fashionable, but not 
foppish ; his deportment easy, but not negligent. In- 
stead of importing the trifling fopperies of other coun- 
tries, and displajring showy and superficial acquire- 
ments, as the substitutes for solid information and 
elegant accomplishments ; and instead of endeavouring - 
to excite the applause and admiration of the ignorant) 
by his exaggerated descriptions of distant places, and 
of his own extraordinary adventures, he will rather 
avoid every ostentatious display, as unworthy of his 
character and his sacred regard for truth.* His con- 
stitudon, unbroken by vicious indulgence of any kind^ 
will be invigorated by exercise^ and his fortune will be 
unimpaired by extravagance. Scepticism will not un- 
dermine, nor bigotry contract, his religious principles. 
His ^rejutUces in ^our of his own country will rather 
be strengthened than worn away by extensive com* ^ 

* The traveller, especially if he has visited countries 
not commonly explored, would do well, both in his conver- 
sation and writings, to follow these remarks. << I have en*i 
deavoared to maintain the spirit with which I conducted - 
my researches into &cts; that is, ah impartial love d 
truth. I have restrained myself from indulging any sallies 
of the imagination^ though I am no stranger to the power 
of such illusion over the generality of readers : but I am 
of opinion that travels belong to the department of history j^ 
and not that of romance* I have not therefore described 
countries as more beautiful than they' appeared to me ; I 
have not represented their inhabitants more virtuous, nor 
more Wicked, than I found tltem.** Volnty's Travels^ 
preface, p. vi .... 
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parifloaf and enlarged intercourse urith mankind ; and 
his general knowledge -will be augmented through 
every pure and original channel of information* His 
philanthropy will be ardent, and his patriotism not 
.less spirited than rational. His various acquirements 
and his engaging manners will render him not only 
the delight of his friends, but the ornament of his 
country. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THE PROFESSIONS 

' THE topics which hai« been considered in the 
prece^g chi^iiters preset a sufficient choice of inter* 
esting subjects of application -to a student^ whojs 
desirous that the lights of ^useful knowledge may irra« 
diate his mind from Various points. 

Should his fortune be suflficiendy ampleto exempt 
him from the necessity of following a profession, he 
will have tnore leisure to pursue his ctessical and phi- 
losophical studies. Having improved his relish for 
useful reading by requisite application, he will not be 
compelled to have recourse to rural diversions, or in- 
sipid amusements, merely because he is ignoi^nt of 
any other method to employ his leisure hours^ He 
may enlarge his acquaintance with instructive books, 
•and derive a pure and exdted pleasure frt>m his gene- 
ral readihg. In h|s intercourse with the world he 
will soon be convinced that his Uttainmeibts give him 
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great advantages over the Vulga^ and iittterate> that 
they qualify him to take comprehensive views of what 
is passing around him^ and that they put him in pos* 
session of many particular factaj many uaeful obeerva* 
tUme^ and many general firincifileej which may be ap« 
plied with the best effect to hb various concerns. In 
every stage of life he will experience the great advan- 
tage and satisfaction, which flow from an understand- 
ing refined by taste, cultivated by learning, and elevated 
by religion. 

But the elementary parts of learning are most im« 
portant, when considered as the groundwork of the 
professions. Few of these parts indeed can be said 
to be entirely unconnected with them ; and there are 
none which do not communicate some important truth, 
annex some pleasing appendage, or supply some 
eleg&nt ornament to improve, adorn, and complete 
the professional ,character. And it is the exercise of 
a firqfession which will enable a youn^ man to render 
his attainments immediately instrumental to the g^ood 
and happiness of others, as well as of himself. 

If such be the advantages resulting from application 
to classical learning and philosophy, of what high im- 
portance is it to the student, to explore with circum,- 
spection, and cultivate wdth diligence, the extensive 
and pleasant field of general knowledge, previous to 
pursuing the more confined path of professional re- 
search I 

As preparatory studies are advantageously combined 
with profesdonal pursuits, so may they impart great 
assistance to each other* The physician renders him- 
self more extensively useful in the course of his prac- 
tice by some knowledge of the laws of his country, 
and the clergyman by his acquaintance both with me- 
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dicine and law.* And the occupation both of the 
physician and the barrister xavmt everi in .the opinion 
of all well-disposed persons^ be rendered more respec- 
tably by a unifom attention to the duties .of reUgioo* 
In regard to the professions In general,, it cannot 
surely admit of, a. questiptii whether the m,an, who 
perfectly understands, the principles of his professiony 
and the branches of knowledge immediatefy connected 
with it) and who properly applies his various infonna- 
tion, has not the greatest advantage oyer him, whp, 
although possessed of superior abilitiesi^ has neglected 
the cultivation of his mind. Splendid talents are indeeifl 
the,, peculiar .gifts of nature, and cannot be acquired 
by the greatest efforts of applicatioui or procured by 
the most profound and extejasive learning. But by the 
assistance of application and of learning, alone splen- 
did talents will .be carried to their proper degree of 
improvement. And without them it is a fact warranted 
by experience, that the moat brilliant. parts will be of 
Uttle use either to the possessor or the pvibliQ. 



L 
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Thi&professioa.i8 highly useful to tdie public,- and 
may prove no less honourable than advantageous to 
the student, ..who conscientiously fallows it. If he 
aspires to eminence at-the bar, he ought to be blessed 
with a firm consitutiony to enable him to discharge ihe 

. * Gisborne's Dttde% vol it, p. 131. Fereiiral's Medical 
Jurisprudeneey pji4A. . Bkcfc«toQe\iGoaimiBiife;voLi,pa3-. 
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duties and support tli« fatigues of his profession with 
ease and pleasure. His memory shoiild be quick and 
retentive, his judgment clear and acute, his under- 
standing sound and comprehensive, his religious prin- 
ciples firm, his moral character pure, his disposition 
benevolent, and his ardour for distinction not liable to 
be damped by difficulties, but in every stage of his 
career strong and unabating.* 

When he considers the dignity and the importance 
of the study, in v^hich he is engaging^ in all its rela- 
tions to general good, he will be deeply impressed 
with the profound sentiments expressed by the venera- 
ble Hooker, particularly in the following eloquent 
passage : " Of law there can be no less acknowledged, 
than that her seat is the boSom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world, all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling lier care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from her power, 
both angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though eacKin differfent sort and manner, yet * 
all with uniform consent admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy." Ecclesiastical Polity, Ix i, 
ad finem. 

By contemplating the characters and perusing the 
works of the most eminent orators he will perceive 
to what an elevation the honour of the profession has 
been advanced ; and, not to recur to the trite instances 
of ancient times, the examples furnished ' by a Lord 
Mansfield, a Sir William Jones, and a Lord £ldon« 

* The character which Cicero has given of Hortensius, 
and the description of his own early studies, finnush ex* 
cellent illustrations of this part of my subject. See CiCero 
de Claris Orat. sect. 301, 306, &c Ed. Proust. 

VOL. XI. A a 
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Seine and lav.* And the occupation both of the 
physician and <the barrister mu^tever}. in.the'>opinion< 
of all well-disposed persons^ be rendered more respecr 
table by a uniform attention to the duties of religion. 
In regard to the professions in general^ it cannot 
surely admit of. a. quei^n, whether the man) who 
perfectly. understands, the principles of his profession^ 
and the branches of knowledge immediately connected 
with ity sand who properly applies his various informa- 
tion) has not the greatest advantage oyer him, w;h9« 
although possessed of superior abilities^ has neglected 
the cultivation of his mind. 3plendid talents are indeed 
the,. peculiar gifts of nature, and cannot be acquired 
by the greatest efforts of application! or procured by 
the most profound and extensive learning* But by the 
assbtance of application and of learning alone splen* 
did talents will .be carried to their proper degree qf 
improvement. And without them it is a fact warranted 
by experience^ that the most brilliant. parts will be of 
little use either to the possessor or the pviblic. 
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« 

This profes^on is highly useful to tiie pubUc,. and 
may prove no less honourable than advantageous to 
the student, who conscientiously fallows it. If he 
aspires to eminence at-the bar, he ought to be blessed 
with a firm consitution^ to enable him to disch^^ <he 

*/i -^t: Gisbome's Dvitie% vol ii, p. 131. Pevcival's Ma^^ 
larispradence^ p^4i.. B^acfc^to^^e^l Coninignt; vol r 
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may be sufficient to stimulate his diligence, rouse 
his emulation^ and show him what a degree of dignity, 
emolument, and fiune may be peached by the united 
powers of talents and application, in a pursuit, which, 
aboTe all others, is propitious Co their exertions. 

Of the great udlity of his earfy studies he will be 
fiilly convinced^ when he conuders their connexion 
with the business of his profession. His acquaintance 
with general history will furnish him with a copious 
stock of examples, from which he may draw useful 
arguments, and reason by fair analogy. The detail of, 
events, and the descriptions of the state of manners, 
in the different periods of our history, will serve as 
the best comments upon our laws, and will materially* 
conduce to his understanding them fully, and explain • 
ing them with correctness. 

He will be sensible how well calculated his logical 
and mathematical knowledge was, not only to furnish 
his' mind with early nutriment, but with food adapted 
to his riper years^ He will recognize their assistance 
in forming clear td^s, arranging them in doe order, 
reasoning upon just principles, and deducing right 
conclusions. He will perceive that the mode which 
logic teaches is applicable to practice, that it enables 
him to strip the sophistry of antagonists of its dis- 
guise, and to detect the ardfices of corrupt and 
fraudulent witnesses. His classical pursuits, and the 
literary prcjductions of his own and other countries, will 
give compass, variety, and elevation to his thoughts, 
and elegance and copiousness to his language. They 
will supply illustrations to every subject of discussion, 
present various and pleasing images to his fancy, and 
diffuse an air of polish and corr;ectness around all his 
forensic efforts. 
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^ If therefore the student in our laws hath formed 
both his sentiments and style by perusal and imitation 
of the purest classical Vriters, among whom the his- 
toiians and orators will best desenre his regard ; if he 
can reason with precision^ and separate argument from 
fallacy, by the clear simple rules of pure unsophisti- 
cated logic ; if he can 6x his attention, and steadily 
pursue truth through tiny the most intricate deduction 
by the use of mathematical demonstrations ; if he 
has enlarged his conceptions of nature and art by a 
view of the several branches of genuine experimental 
philosophy ; if he has impressed on his mind the sound 
maxims of the law of nature, the best and most au* 
thentic foundation of human laws ; if, lastly, he has 
contemplated those ma^itims, reduced to a practical sys- 
tem in the laws of imperial Rome ; if he has done Jtliis, 
or any part qfit^ a student .thus qualified may enter 
upon the study of the law with incredible advantage 
and reputation. And if at the conclusion, or during 
the acquisition of these aecomplishments, he will af-< 
ford himself in ,the university a year or two's ftirther 
leisure, to lay the foundation of his future labours in 
a solid, scientifica] method, without thirsting too early 
to attend that practice, which it is impossible 'he should 
rightly comprehend, he will afterwards proceed with 
the greatest ease, and will unfold the nK>st intricate 
points with an intuitive rapidity and clearness-"* 

The necessity of close application will be evident, 
when' he considers the multiplicity of our laws, arising 

* Blackstone's Introduction to his Comment, p. 32. 
Every young man will do well to peruse this excellent In« 
troductlon with attention, as it so clearly poirits but the 
general utility \i an acquaintance with the laws of the 
land. ' 
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from the numerous rights of individualsy the various 
kinds of property, and the depredations to which it is 
exposed. He will feel his obligations to that learned 
and judicious commentator, who' facilitates his pro.- 
gress and guides his steps through the intricate laby- 
rinth of jurisprudence : and as the excellent work of 
Blacxstonb, in which are so happily combined the 
principles of our municipal constitution with their 
origin and history, formed the basis of his elementary 
studies, so will it greatly assist him in the more ad- 
vanced stages of his profession. 
' He will observe the proper application of laws to 
particular cases by attending the courts of justice ; by 
this practice, steadily pursued, he will be enabled to 
c^olbct a stock of valuable precedents for his own use. 
He wilL exercise his acuteness in unravelling the in- 
tricate circumstances of a case, and in separating 
tr^th from the mass of error and misrepresentation 
with which it is frequently surrounded. 

When he comes forward to plead at the bar, he will 
display accurate information, aided by the powers of 
unaffected eloquence. He will be sensible of the charms 
of a graceful delivery, and of manly and appropriate 
action. Ever careful not to deviate from the subject 
in question, he will not injure his cause by tiresome 
prolixity, by too great an attention to minute' circum* 
stMiees, or aix ostentatious display of knowledge. 

In the course of private life he will endeavour ii 
guard against those foibles, to which his profession 
may expose him. His manners will not be overbear- 
ing, his conversation will not take too deep a tincture 
fi^tn lih mode of life and habits of study ; and he 
will' remeniber that the circle of domestic society is 
nm the theatre for the exhibitidn of those argutnerua^ 
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five talents, which are only displayed with propriety 
in the discharge of his professional business. 

By the pursuit of such a line of conduct as is uni- 
formly marked by uncorrupted integrity, true benevo- 
lence, and assiduous attention, the barrister will go 
forward with honour to himself, advantage to the pub- 
lic, and credit to his profession. Should he gain ad- 
mittance into a higher sphere of eloquence, and serve 
his country as a member of congress, he will be sen- 
sible of the difference which subsists between the two 
situations, with respect to the persons whom, he is to 
address, the subjects of discussion, the n^ode of con- 
ducting his arguments, and the forms of debate. H^ 
will therefore lay aside, when he comes forward as a 
member of congress, his technical , language, and 
ingenious casuistry, and will determine the merits of 
a question upon broad and general principle^, with 
reference to its true nature and real importance. 

If his distinguished merit should point him out; as 
a proper person to fill one of the executive depart^ 
ments of government, he will indulge with caution 
his honourable ambition, and consider well tlie mo- 
tives which ought to influence him in declining, accept- 
ing, or resigning the station proposed, and not ac^ 
under the influence of selfishness or vanity, at the 
'expence of his conscience or his judgment. Jn ac- 
cepting a high office he will be happy that the circle 
of his usefulness is enlarged, and that his opportuni- 
ties are more frequent of displaying his talents in th^ 
noblest of all services, the service of his country. 
. By the bar are furnished those able and learned per« 
.^ns who are selected to preside upon the bench of 
judges. The prospect of such an^ honouf m^y operate 

as an additional incitement to the application of the 

Aa 2 
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)>arrister. ' But let him f efiect that the inte^vityy dili* 
gence,'and knowledge of hinx who aspjLres . to this 
exalted staticMti; are required to be pre-^naaemi The 
welfare^ good order^ and doe reguk.tion of all vaaks 
of the community are intimiKlieljr connected withy or 
jnore properly may l^ said principally to dcpeai upon, 
Mie qnalificationcl of him who sustains ooe of tlie snOBt 
important characters In the ^tate, as ibe immfkretet 
of'the'lawis, the pmHgher^ Tice^ the^wwdian^f in- 
noeence, and t]^ ^supemver of' jiistiee«^ 



/ IX. Ta£ JfBPftCAi* P9.0FJ^aS(QK« ^ 

The profession of .^ physici^ ba3 in all a|;es foid 
countries begn held, in grpat estimationi by reason of 
its intimate coganf^ion with the welfare of immKind. 
The cure of dise^s^s,, th,e restoratipn of health? ^^^ 
Ihc cpiitinviaxice of life^ are the objects tp which the 
attention of die physician is directed : and he cannot 
fulfiji hiji imp(>rtant. duties,, without, possessing requi- 
site knowledge, and exercising a ^ue degree pf judg- 
ment and sagadty . Pes^tute pf the aids which books, 
Lectures, ^nd pbseryations afford, be can nev^r 8Lcq\|ire 
the principles of physic, understand the structure of 
the human frame,, deyelope .the causes and the seats 
of disorders, and become acquainted with proper i;e- 
medies to remove tbeip* 

# For a fitl accoittit off ^^ dvities send quafifications hf a 
lairyer I recommend a very valuable book tkfed Letters on 
' the Slody and Practice'of «he Law^< 8vo. Editor.' 
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He will aL'pply not only te tiie pu)^ lecturesy de- 
livered by eminent professors in anatomy^ chemistvy, 
and the materta medica, bat will examine with accu- 
tacy tke varioia caaea {iroaented to obaeryati<»i by 
patients in the hospkais. There he will observe the 
diffufent . modes in whkh those unhappy objects are 
created, who labour oiider dtffereat diseases, as well 
asthose^ who are aflBicted by variotts degrees oi the 
sameidisonder. A»d he wiU remark with atlention, 
and note widraccmacy^ Uie. opinions giveti, «nd the 
particular observations made by the clinical lecturer. 

A hospital opens the most extensive and useful field 
i»f observalion to the medical student. It is the school 
in which he may learn tfte most instructive lessons, 

' smd train himself for his generd practice. He may 
there Mlowevety complakit through its various sta- 
ges, and contemplate all the maladies of suffering man. 
There lie may rtsmark various experiments tried, new 
combinations of medicines formed, and new ingredi- 
ent^ introduced ilito ^he ihateriA' tnefica. Giving way . 
tb feeliikgs olf'btimanity,h6 tpay learn to appl^eciale the 
fife and th^ health of the poorer members of the com* 
niunity atdieir'due value, and consider the importance 

\ of restoring them in perfect health to their families 
' a'hd tiieir eounitry . 

^ By tihis ft-equenting the hbspital he will ^ee every 
moment some point iliustrated, some doctrine confirnr * 
ed, or some rule of practice established : at the same 
time almost eviry occurrence will serve to deepen the 

' impression of those ideas, which it has been the endea- 
vour of his teachers to inipiint on his mind. He 

* ought no| jtQ lose the Jeast Qj^rtunity of aoqMiring. 

> . elinical iastructApn. Clinical lectures ssp to the prac-. 
tice of medicine; what dissection is to Miatomy— -it is 
demonstration. By them disease is as it were embo- 
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died and brought before the student, as a subject for 
his leisure examination. By them the tutor is ena<^ 
bled to illustrate the nature of diseases ; to teach their 
yarious differences by actual comparison of those 
which approximate in appearance, and to impress 
their several characters upon the mind of his pupil ; 
to make him mark their growth and declension, to 
call on him to compare the ideas he has formed of 
disease with disease actually in existence, to render 
bim conversant with the use of medicines, and with 
their various effects. He Vho engages in practice 
without this species of instruction must be supposed to 
know disease only by description ; .and when the fal- 
lacious appearances and vti^able forms which they 
assume ar^ considered, it is to be apprehended that 
.consequences too unpleasant to d|irell on must suc- 
ceed.*'' 

Medical men have been justly celebrated for their 
learning and abiUties. Toadduce no other proofs, many 
of the orations pronounced at the College of Physicians 
ill 'London are as remarkaUe for purity of style as for' 
solidity and ingenuity of observation. 

The effects of medicine upon the liuman body are 
somedmes explicable upon mechanical, and sometimes^ 
upon dhemical principles r an accurate and enlarged^ 
knowledge therefore of mechanics, chemistry, and, 
.physiology appears necessary for. a physician, in order 
that he may understand the appearances of the animal, 
economy, both in its sound and morbid state, and like- 
wise explain the operadon of remedies. 

The science of botany is likewise useful, so far as 
. it facilitates the knowledge of plants^ by reducing th^m 

» ' ' . .^. .: 

* ParklnaohV Hospital Tapil|.p«- 53, 56, &c ""' " . 
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into the most commodious system ; and although it is 
not necessary for a physician to be acquainted with 
the name and history of every plant he may meet 
with ; yet he ought not to be ignorant of any material 
circumstance relative to vegetables^ either used in 
diet, or as medicines. The remzirks respecting bo-« 
tany are equally applicable to every other branch of 
natural philosophy, and more particularly lo the re*- 
searches of comparative anatomy and" general physi- 
ology. Gregory, p. 67, 75, 

So much anxiety has been upon some occasions exn 
pressed to vindicate physicians from the imputation of 
infidelity at^d a disregard to religion^ that it looks as i£ 
this charge was not entirely destitute of fo\]indation. 
Perhaps theU: candour and moderation with respect to 
the different sects of christians may have been ascrib- 
ed by the narrow minded to wrong motives ; and those . 
physicians who were in reality sincere believers, of- 
fended by the gi*oundless imputations of scepticism 
and infidelity, have expressed themselves in an un- 
guarded niahner, and thus havje given their enemies a 
pretext for raising a clamour against them. For the 
honour of the profession it must be observed that some 
of its greatest ornaments, Harvey, Sydenham, Ar- 
buthnot, Meade, Boerhaave, Stahl, Haller, and Hoff- 
man, have been distinguished by their piety and firm 
belief in Christianity. 

As the knowledge of disease^^ their causes, symp- 
toms, tendencies, and effects, constitutes the most 
important and difficult parts of professional study, the 
observation^, which have been made by the most able 
and experienced physicians will claim the peculiar care 
of the student. He will read with close attention the 
curious dissertations of Stahl, the works of Bc^ei^aavep 
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Hoffinaiij Sydenham) and Helinont> and thus will he. 
furnished with lights to guide hb inexperience^ which 
ore. not accessible to the unlearned empiric. 

To complete the ground work of his professional, 
studies and observations he may repair to those places; 
which are most celebrated for medical pursuits. But 
it seems to be a received opinion that Lond6n> from the 
skDl and celebrity of the faculty who readlectures therey 
will render it unnecessary to visit other places. If he 
has sufficient leisure to extend the sphere of his ob^er* 
ration he may visit Edinburgh, and those cites upon 
the continent most celebriOed for medical pursuits and 
establishments. He may thus free his muid from too 
great predilection to particular theories, and local 
modes of practice. He will survey the cultivation of 
those branches of the art, which are imperfectly, or 
perhaps not at s^Il regarded in some particular places. 
And thus he will cdllect a useful store of observations 
for the direction of his future practice. 

He will not commence his medical career before his 
observations have taken an extensive range, his read- 
ing is well digested, and his judgment is mature. 7\?o 
great eagerness to begin hUfiraetice may prove injuri- 
ous to his reputation, and the source of his own future 
regret. Nothing seems so well calculated to establish 
his character as care and attention to his patients of 
whatever condition. A tender solicitude for their 
welfare, diligence and punctuality in visiting them, 
and the exei^^on of his best abilities for their recovery, . 
will not Ml to obtain their reward. Who has it so 
much in his power to make the sick man his warm 
and constant friend as the physician ? If he, be distio- 
guished by mild and amiable manners a patient feels 
his approach like that of a guardian angeVwho conies 
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to relieve his sorrows aiid remove his pains ; while 
every visit sfrom one who is of a harsh and unfeeling 
temper, depresses his spirits,^ and may increase in- 
stead of diminishing his malady. True sympathy will 
produce attention to many little circumstances, which 
contribute much to the relief of the patient ; an s^ttentioQ 
which is above all price, and which, while it convinces 
the sick man of the goodness of his physician's heart, 
inc.reases his regard for him, and raises the respecta- 
bility of his profession. By diligent and careful exer- 
tions he will acquire the power of rendermg the most 
important services to the public. He may very con- 
siderably extend his sphere of usefulness by superin^ 
tending medical institutions, attending hospitals and 
dispensaries, and more especially by devoting certdn 
portions of his dme to the relief of the poor. . To 
them his ddvice will pirove of ine9dmable value ; and 
his generosity- in this respect will be repaid no less by 
their gratitude and the public approbation, than by the 
applause of his own hearts 

T'he good physician will recommend himself to g;e- 
neral patronage, regard, and esteem, by his skill, 
his benevolent disposition, and decorous deportment. 
In his treatment of the various diseases which come 
under his care, he wiU diligently attend to the differ- 
ent constituitions and different habits of life of his pa- 
tients; he will follow nature with the closest attention 
through all her changes ; he will watch every symp- 
tom, by which he can discover her tendencies and dis- 
position, and will skilfully adapt his medicines to those' 
s3ntiptom8, as they appear. He will recruit the ex-» 
hausted powers of the constitution, strengthen the 
springs of life, and give thefn fresh energy and vigour. 
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Should he iail in his attempts, his want of success wiH 
be the fault of the art, and not of the practitioner. 

In his common intercourse with the world, he will 
be distinguished by his general knowledge, and his 
pleasing and easy manner of communicating it. His 
attainments in literature and science will fiimish hini 
with the means of agreeable relaxation from his severer 
studies, and the fatigues of his profession. 

To his patients he will be punctual and benevolent, 
and yet never be induced so far to sacrifice the princi- 
ples of his duty to their humour, caprice, or timidity, 
as to relax in his recommendation of whatever he is 
convinced will conduce to their relief. Gregory, p. 
183. To his competitors he will be liberal and can- 
did ; he will not indulge the asperity of opposition, nof 
the meanness of envy ; and he will trust for emo- 
lument and reputation, not to petty artifice or indirect 
practices, but to the solid recommendation of a good 
character. He will indulge his benevolent feelings as 
a man, and conform to his principles of duty as a 
christian, by relieving the malacfies of the poor : but 
he will never attempt to gain the patronage of the rich 
by unworthy services, or degrading concessions. In 
his general conduct he will prove, in the most extend- 
ed acceptation of the word, the friend of mankinds 
He will show a becommg degree of condescension and 
' affability to all, and will render the exercise of his 
' profession equally the means of general good and of 
his own particular advantage and reputation. He VfiVL 
be convinced that these points cannot (>e secured bv a 
narrow and selfish disposition, by a peculiar fbrmality 
of dress and manners, or affected airs of importance 
and mystery. The triie dignity of the profession can 
only be 'maintained by the superior faiowledge mi 
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abflities of those who follow it, by their liberal manners 
and conduct, sUid by openness and candour, wtich dis- 
dain ail duplicity and artifice, all superciliousness ^d 
servility, and wJiich require only to be known, to make 
their possessors the general objects of estem, respect, 
and honour. For those qualities which do credit to 
the medical character it is superfluous to have recourse 
to more particular description, as they can be fully 
exemplified in the lives of Radcliffe, Frend, Mead, 
Arbuthnot, Fothergill and many others, who hold a 
distinguished place among the sons of Esculapii^s, and 
adorn the biography of their country. 
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Of all the professions there is no one which includes 
such important duties as that of a clergyman. It is 
the immediate object of his labours to diminish the 
evils and increase the comforts of life, by inculcating 
the knowledge and recommending the practice of re- 
ligion, and by preparing the minds of men for the hap- 
piness of a future life. As it is His duty to state and 
interpret the revealed villi of God, to reclaim the vi^ 
clous from their sinful conduct, comfort the aiRicted 
in their distress, and goniirm the good in the pursuit 
of virtue, it is not difficult to infer what ought to be his 
attainments and qualifications, aiid what his character 
and conduct. 

Lamenting the levity and the indifference of sonfie, • 
who enter into Holy Orders, without considering the 
importance and respectability of their sacred office ; 

TOL. II. B b' 
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reproba^ng the selfishness and th^ wlcl^edness of others 
who merely* make it the road to wealth and luxurkms 
indulgence ; we will consider the case of a young man 
who is induced by proper motive^ to undertake the pas* 
toral care, and who directs his studies and regulates 
his conduct in such a manner, as is consistent with 
a becoming and rational sense of duty. 

He begins with considering the divine appointment 
of his profession, its serious nature, and its/noat im- 
portant dnd. He observes the considerable portion 
of time and industry, which is devoted to the other 
professions, to the attainment of the elegant arts, atvd 
even to the most common Occupations, in order t6 
acquire a due proficiency ; and therefore he concludes 
that a proportionable degree of application is necessa- 
ry for his own, which justly claims the ascendeaicy 
over them all.* 

* << Si agooscis dignitatem, da operam nt glorlfices sas- 
ceptam functionem ; si difficultatem, ab^ice socordiara, St 
vigila ; si periculum intelSgis, Cave ne declines ad dextrata, 
Sive ad sinistmtn : si prosmium connderas, ne ts pigeat vA^ 
litti difficttltatw. Quodimque vtrteris oculOs, est. quod 
WGcitet soUicitiidineiQ tttam ;. si surauoi ai^das^ vides quis 
sit, qui tibi munos istud delegavit, vides paratum stip^- 
dium ; si. circumspicias qus te circumstant, vides oves 
Christ! tus concreditas fidei ; si in te ipsum descendas, 
agnoscis'qiiantam ^nimi puritatem, quantam eruditionem, 
• quantanll prudentiam, quantum caritatis ardorem, quantam 
fertitudinem exigat ista fiinctio, qua vel abstineas, si te 
cognovaris fiatum instrueiumy • vel ea fiare$ quibus est 
opus** Erasmi Ecclesiastes, lib. 1. I know of no book bet- 
ter calculated to give a candidate for orders just and 
elevated idea^ of ius mt^ftded profeamn ; to loqi^e him 
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Equally removed from indifference on the one liandy 
And entimsiasm on the other, he embraces his profes- 
aixm from a deliberate preference, and fiill persuasion 
that it will afford him more frequent opportunities 
than he could find in any other situation of life^ to in- 
crease the . glory of God, and advance the good of 
mankind. He is resolved to discharge his duties with 
zeal and diligence proportioned to their importance, 
and therefore cherishes such dispositions of mind as 
are best calculated to promote the great designs of his 
profession. . He feels the most exalted and heart-felt 
satisfaction in performing all the offices of piety^ and 
resolves to give, in every instance of his conduct, to 
his public and private instructions, the effectual re- 
oommendation of a good example. 

At the commencement of his theological studies, 
lie will retrace the grounds upon 'which he has erected 
his belief in the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
He will review the principles of natural religion, and 
consider the arguments for the being, attributes, and 
providence of the great Creator and Governor of the 
wdrld* He will peruse the scriptures of the Old 
Testament, and will remsu'k the intimate connexion 
which subsists between its leading circumstances^ such 
as the fell of man, the types and institutions of the 
Mosaic Law, and the regular succession of prophecies,, 

with a fervent, yst temperate zeal in the exercise of it ; or 
that can supply better rules for the composition of his dis- 
courses, than the £cciceia9Us of Erasmus, from which this 
excellent passage is borrowed. The whole subject, ex* 
pressed in easy and elegant latin, is treated with great 
spirit. It is much to be regretted, that E^rasraus was pre* 
vented by bad heaUSi from finishing tiiis excellent werl^ ia 
a manner agreeable to his wishes. 
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with the great scheme of redemption developed ia 
the New. He will review the externa) and internal 
evidences of Christianity, and examine all the proofs 
lit such a manner as not only to be fully convinced 
himself of the truth of revelation, but so as to be 
fut*nished with such stores of information, and to ac- 
quire by study and meditation such ease in the ap- 
plication of them, as to be ready, upon all proper 
CK^casions, to oppose the. cavils .of the sceptic, the 
infidel, and the sectarist, by giving, in compliance 
with the advice of the inspired apostle, >^ an answer 
to every man that asketh him a reason of the hope 
that is in him." 1 Peter iii, 15. 

Unless his belief be founded upon cotrvictiouj and 
be the result of his own careful examination, is he mot 
liable to be lulled into a criminal indifference, shaken 
by the assaults of false philosophy, or deluded by jiie 
visions of enthusiasm ? In the situations* in which he 
may be placed, in company with the infidel, the scep- 
tic, or the scoffer, or with christians of various denomi- 

' nations, he will possess none of the requisite stores of 
knowledge, by the assistance of which he may disco- 
ver the artifice or the ignorance of his opponent, and 
render his attacks ineffectual; he may be silenced, 
may be disconcerted, and may expose himself and his 
profession to disgrace and ridicule, unless he be firxnly 
grounded in all the important points of christian know« 
ledge. ; 

The studies of his riper years will derive peculiar 
advantage from the progress he had previously made 
in polite literature and the sciences. By his know* 

' ledge of the Greek language he will be enabled to 
T»^ ^. New Testament in di^ original with ease and 
pleasure. Thus will he be well versed in that book* 
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which is the sacred repository of the words and actions 
of the redeemer of mankind ; the unerring guide of 
life, and the pure source of all his instructions. He 
will peruse it with a critical view to the particular 
style- of each Evangelist, the idiomatic and foreign 
forms of expression, and the pardculaf allusions to an- 
cient manners and customs. He will be careful to 
compare one passage with another, and thus will illus.- 
trate the general meaning of the' sacred, writers. He 
will call to his assistance the works of skilful com- 
mentators and critics, to enable him to see clearly, the 
application of every parable and illustration, to explain 
difficult terms, and to follow to its full extent the 
ehain and connexion of argument. '^ Let him cat*ry 
on his researches With a pious, humble, teachable, and 
impartial spirit, guarding against preconceived opini* 
6ns hastily adopted, against bigotry for particular S3rs;* 
tems, blind prepossessions in favour of a particular lix.- 
terpreter, and the prejudices of habit, of iiis place of 
education, or study of his relations and friends, and of 
his expected patrons. To earnest prayer for the sur 
perintending guidance of the Supreme Being let him 
joi^ his own assiduous exertions, and follow the path 
of truths whithersoever it may lead him." Gisborn^ 
vol. ii,p. 11. 

From his previpijs attemion to logic and the-ele* 
ments of the sciences he will reap an advantage simi^ 
lar to that whic^ is enjoyed by a student in the law. 
They will instinct' him in the methods of clear and 
conchisive reasoning, and in following arguments by . 
regular steps to the discovery of the truth for wh)c^ 
he searches. ^ He will however consider the particular 
Bpectes of evidence which belongs to divine revelation) 

and wiU carefully mark the difference between biatQiy 

B b 2 
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Vhich depends upon testimony^ and science which is 
built upon demonstration. He will be careful not to 
confound the different modes of investigating truth, 
nor win he indulge a fondness for inqmry into meta- 
physical refinements, or subjects of abstruse specu- 
lation, which have no tendency to promote pietj^, 
or advance the interests of morality. ' Far fiom in- 
'dolging in a cavilling disposition he wUl be.&lly 
satisfied with those plain, direct, and xiositive evi- 
^mces of reveladon, which earned conviction to i^ie 
minds of a NeWton, a Barrow, a Pearson, a Clarke, 
and a Paley. 

The histoiical Y^rt of his studies will open a wide 
field to his observation. He will make himself weU 
acquainted with the events and actions recorded in 
"die Old and New Testaments, will trace the resem^ 
Glance subsisting between the traditions and mythology 
•f the Pagan woiid, and the details of the sacred nar- 
rative of Moaen^ he wifi illustrate Ms researches by 
reference to these authoiHiwho have> investigated the 
'subject of Jewish and (^nstian antiquities. He will 
apply thejM^ciples offered critiQism to the external 
evidences df 'scriptare^ examine the particular age of 
the author 4lf eachhoek> the purity of the text, and 
the conditiotti and value <^ the most approved manu- 
scripts ; and thtisr will ascertain the authenticity of all 
^lliose writings* which compose tte canon of the Old 
^^aod New Tes^Ments.* 

The'X'erusal of '«tff*mon« will be found to merat con- 
siderate attention. By ^heit* assistance the^studeot 
will with ease increase his stock of theological knov- 

* For uscffbl f^marks od preparatsny studies see ErAsmi 
S cp ks iastes, lib. iL . .. : . «,i.. .. 
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led^Q, gain the explanation of manf difficult passaged 
of scripture, sind see subjects discussed with peculiar 
ability, and placed in various points of view. And 
surely no less satisfaction than improvement will re- 
sult from his application to those discourses, which 
display the rich eloquence of- Barrow, the simple 
energy of Tillotson, the solid sense of Sharpe, the 
animated descriptions of Sherlock, the perspicuilf 
and close argument of Clarke and Powel, the preg^ 
nant brevity of Ogden, the precision of Seeker, cod 
the beautiful imagery of Seed and Tottie. 

Such writers will improve his ideas of theologictf 
eriticbm, and render him important service, when he 
proceeds to the composition of sermons. They, will 
assist his conceptions of his subject, and give exACt- 
ness and arrangement to his thoughts. They will set 
bigfore him a variety of arguments, expressions, an^ 
^lustrations, and furnish numerous hints, which hp 
may apply to his own immediate purpose. ^ •: 

When he proceeds* to the fomfioaition f>f sermon^ f 
he will reap the advantage of his previous attention 
to the beauties of language. He will then be sensible 
of the benefits arising ^from the perusal «f works of 
xridcism, and the cultivation of « pure ti^ste. 

The style of a young i^vine must depend upon thp 
condition of his hearers} if they be of the commcm 
class, let him imitate the manner of Wilson and 
Burder: if they are of a superior rank, Atterbury a^d 
Sherlock may be proposed €i8 excellent models of com- 
position. His arguments ought to be concisely statj^ 
and clearly expressed, his divisions few, and his. 4i«^ 
courses directed rather to the reason than the passions 
of his audience; He* may be sallowed' sometimes to 
indulge in figurative ornaments, as they will give light, 
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^egance,' and spiritto his sermoiift. Pompous phnnes^ 
learned quotatioiiS) and nemoie alhisions ought care* 
foUf to be evoidedy aa they injure th« unity and aim-' 
plicity of a discourse) and are more calculated to place 
the wiiter in an ostentatious point of view, than to 
familiarise his subject,' or edify ids bearers^ 

The perusid of the'sermons of others ought rather 
to stimulate industry than encourage idleness. In ap- 
propriatiBg them tb his oiAm use be will show Ids judg- 
ement by selecting the best topie% and adapting them 
to the situations and- circumstailceS) errors, doubtsi 
prejudices, Tices, and Sj^rttual wants of his own con* 
gregation. He will be sen6il>le however thtft dio- 
assistance he -borrows from o^^rs is w^ak kicom* 
parison with what he derives from his own mind ; atid. 
that the instmctidn which flows from his own hearty 
his own reflections and observations, will not fail t^ 
make' the deepest impression upon hk hearers, which 
is the great and important end of the labours of the 
pulpil« Another encouragement to composition arises 
from considering, that by practice the difficulty* of 
writing will be gradually lessened^ and that thewTite^ 
will in time be no less suiprised 4han pleased by dis»* 
covering how much in a few years his later setmtoiii 
surpass his first attempts.* , u. i 

With respect to the mode of delivering a sermon,' 
it may be observed, tbait the advice of a judicious^, 
friend, as to the m€magement of the voice, and the- 
propriety of gesture, will be of much more use than 
volumes of instructions. Tl^ae can- no more lead- 

* Read an exceBent letter written by Dr. Johnson to the 
son of a friend on takii)g oMerSt Seward's J^ograph. vol: 
4i, p. 602. ' - ..» 
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to perfection than studying the most exact theory oi 
music can enable a reader to play well upon an in* 
strument) to which end application and practice can 
alone conduce. In like manner a good delivery must 
be the effect of repeated trials. Precepts may improve 
the judgment, but will give little aid to the power of 
performance ; they may form critics^ but cannot make 
speakers.* 

The principal fault attributed to the divines of the 
church of England is, that they are remarkable for 
a cold and inanimate mode of delivery. This cir- 
cumstance points out the advantafges, which formerly 
arose from the custom of preaching without the 
assistance of a written sermon. The preacher then- 
gave way to. the current of his own thoughts, and 
expressing himself as in animated conversation, 
transfused, without any diminution of their heat and 
striength, his own sentiments int<> the breasts of his 
hearers. 

Impressive as this practice certainly was, yet it 
m^y be remarked, that the present mode of deliver* 
ing sermons has peculiar advantages. Sermons by 
th^ help of reflection are more correctly composed, 
with reasoning more, just, instructions more judicious^ 
points of faith and doctrine more fully and truly ex- 
plained,-, and what is of great importance, with more 
regularity and method. As the divine of the church 
of England is by custom confined to one method, he 
should study to improve it as much as he can. As- 
that extemporary discourse, which approaches the 

« 

* Lawson's Lectttres on Oratory,' p. 411. &c. This 
author fnerits thfpi^cticular^tentm oCeveiy young cler* 
gyman. 
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nearest to a wrhtea sermon in regularity of compo* 
aidon, and purity of style, b the best ; in lik^ man- 
ner among the written sermons, that is undoubtedly 
most excellent, which is composed with the easy «ir» 
and pronounced with the unaffected warmth and 
fluency of the extemporary. 

Nothing is so impressive, or tends so much to the 
attainment of excellence, as the sight and the contem*- 
plation' of living example. It is much to be liumented 
that we have no fiubHc achooi qfehpienc^/or the inttruc* 
Htm qfyour^ dMncBj in that species of delivery whidi 
is necessary to give pathos, dignity, devoutness^ and 
spirit, to their mode of performing the various ser- 
fices (tf the church^— in the reading desk, the pulpit, 
at the baptismal font, and the altar. Until s«ich an 
institution be established, we must refer to iliose, 
whose practice requires only to be genemlly known to 
be highly admired, and sealously followed. Happy 
aire they who have an opportunity to be edified m the 
perfonnttQce of the sacred servicesi by tlie emphatic 
correctness of a Poetxvs, the solemn tones and im- 
pressive dignity of a Parr, and the devout, judicious, 
and unaffected elocution of a Maltbt. Were the 
public duties of f^iety thus generally performed 
throughout the nation, is It not probable that the 
crowds, which now fill the conventicles of sectarists, 
would resort with eagerness to their respective churches, 
and, attracted by the manner of celebrating the service, 
would enjoy the additional luivants^s of tolid and tru- * 
ly edifying instruction.? - • 

Should the young divine be resolved to make the • 
greatest improvement of his time, he will discover 
that the occvpadons ^aad the active duties «ven of a 
parish priest are not incompatible with his stodks«. 
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H^ will accordingly remain contented with those at-* 
tainmentS) which enabled him to obtain Holy Orders^ 
He will devote a considerable, share of Ms ^leisure to 
add to the stock of his learning, and make his appli-' 
cation no less a matter of inclination thsm of duty. 
'* Literature, and sacred literature in particular, is re- 
quisite to a clergyman, not only as it.is^necessary to 
the e'difying discharge of his pastoral duties^ but as it 
forms add shows the turn of his mind, influences and 
implies his habits of life, fills up his time, makes him 
happy at home, detains him from pursuits improper 
in kind, or excessive in deg^e, or keeps his mind in a 
due tone fi>r eveiy work of his ministry. In every 
vieio h 19 a vital fiart of Ma character** Dr. Napleton's 
Advice^ p. 84. , 

As the opinions of mankind have varied in all ajg^esf 
respecting the interpretation of the truths of revelation, 
he wiU observe that ccmtroversial writings form a con- 
siderable part of theological studies.. He will there^ 
fore take a general view of the most remarkable con- 
troversies in their chronological order, and trace their 
origin, progress, and effects. He will remark ths^ 
in the earliest ages of the church the apologists werie 
obliged to defend the faith against the bigotry of the 
Jews, and the Idolatpy of the Heathens ; that at the Re^ 
formation the proteatant Contended with the supersti- 
tious advocates for popery, and that in the {>resent age 
a divine must resort to the ancient weapons of oitho- 
doxy,to oppose the advances of heretics, who corrupt, 
and of infidels, who deride the faith. He will there- 
fore fonush himself with those arguments which may 
be opposed with the best effect against the errors of 
his WB times* While however he is prepared ^^ eac- 
tkuAy to Gontrnd fi>r the faith/' and is never regardless 
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of bis folemii engagementst to maintain the <^ good 
fight/' he will remember that the we^K>ns of his war* 
fiire are spirituali that it ijs his duty to promote his 
cause by tempering his zeal with candou{> by opposing^ 
moderation to violence, and charity to malice ; and 
that all rancour^ prejudice* and personality, ought .to 
be banished from <&cu8sioB8| which have the glory of 
God and the establishment of truth for their momen- . 
tous objects. 

And mindful of the sacred promise which he made 
during the oereiQony of ordinatipn, he will be diligent 
in reading the holy Scriptures, and the lives of emi- 
nent and pious men ; and thus be will cherish a devout 
frame and temper of mind, and increase his relish for 
spiritual pleasures. His studies will assist and give 
vigour to his professional occupations ', they will draw 
off his mind from thelevity* folly, and selfishness of 
the world,, and make him regard with proper indif- 
ference the occupations which consume, the irrevoca« 
ble hours of the idle and dissipated. They will keep 
in his view the bright examples of the patriarchs, pro- 
phets, and apostles, and of his divine master himself. 
They will confirm his faithy increase his zeal, and en- 
courage him to run tlie race of duty with unremitting 
activity and perseverance, whether he oIh^s the dig- 
nity of a Prelate, acquires the competenc^pf a Rector 
or Vicar ; or even continues through life in the hum- 
ble yet useful sphere of a country curate*. 

• " ' ■ 

*— " Apud S^m major est dignitas ejus qui qaamvis 
pusillum & humilem gregem bona fide curat, qi^am qui . 
gemmatir coronis^ pedis aurds, reliquoque strepitu sese'' 
venditant. Audi igitor pastor e^dgui rosticsmiqoe pagi, 
agnoece digtdtatem tuam, non tit infeumescas, «ed ne mun^* 
ris tai gloviam jxrom humiMorum admiaEtu cQAtaniQes. 
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To the call of active duty he mil be ever attfentlye. 
Atiidous to prave the efficacy of his holy religion at a 
time v^hen suffering humamty asks most eartiestly for 
his dldj he win not avoid) or rat^erhe will be anxious 
to visit the bed of sickness. He will endeavour to com- 
pose the anguish of mind and the perturbation of spi* 
ritSy during the dreadful visitations of disease, and the 
pains of expiring nature. He will express, from deep 
conviction of the divine energy of his. hqjy fcuth, the 
'language of consolation, and speak peace to the trou«- 
bled soul. He will convince the sufferer of the neces- 
sity df a Redeemer, and display the blessings of his 
gracious promises : he will endeavour to raise his 
-mind abave the sorrows of the world, and fix his at- 
tention upon those sublime and permanent enjoy- 
ments which lie beyond the grave,and are centered in 
a blissful immortality. Thus will he support:the true 
dignity of that reUgion, which can best instruct ms^ 
kind to bear pain ancl sickness with 'fortitude, and to 
resign their sotils to death with compo^sure, ,zsad even 
•^th gladness. 

A /liousj learned, md'diUg'ent divine<i5 one of the 
strongest supports and brightest ornaments of his coun- 
try. In his getieral intercourse with mankind, wjiile 
he maintuns his dtigiiity, he is free from forms^ty or 
'moroseness ; enjoys society, but avoids its dissipation 
and' its follies, and knows the value of -time too wdl 
to sacrifice any very consideraUe share of tt tomeve 
amusement. To those who di&r fram^him In reli- 

" Nob refert quam numeresiis^at spkndidiis gnex tabi obve- 
netit, sed Hind refert, tit pro sorlo GMdka:£>eniuio*|BiH5«: 
ratori tiitnm.adferas. Hec tarn t peplalo <|iiid comn|ji49ii|ii 

c c 
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gious opinions he shows firmness of {uani^iplc without 
Asperity of conductt as he isiever mUd^ g^ntlei and tor 
lerant. He warms the hearts of: ^ip .9pck» by his fer- 
Tent and unaffected piety> and enjighlens .their under- 
Standings^ confirms their faith» and invigorates their 
pracdce by his judicious and ipipr^^fiiy^ discourses. 
In his private admoniidons he is dili^njtfin giving ad- 
victj and delicate in his manner of doing it ; always 
considering whether the. means. He employs of. rccoqi- 
cittng animosities and-reproivi^g.vipe.Arie^ ^i^tu;^lpv}4- 
tedtoanswertheproposedcaidf* ilemai^tain^aprpgk^ 
intercourse with fdl classes of Ids parisi^o^ersy bufis nd- 
ther arrogant tot the. poori^nor servile to t^e rich. To 
the indigentand deserving be is a constant ff^ie^d^ aqd 
protects them from the oppression, p^ thjer f uperiprs ; 
he relieves th^r .wants as*&r as it is in his ppwerjrand 
teeiHicilesthmn to their laborious andhumlile statipa^ 
hf the nxost earnest exhortation^ to patienoea^ con- 
tentment. :He iathe composer of strife^* and, the iipoUu^ 
'4>f outragecms paAsions^apd no l^ss the iempoi:^! than the 
s^ritpal minister of peace. His family is the model 
Ibr aiifRhers in their attendon to private and pubJk 
•dudes; he ili^ the general object pf esteem to all, ^- 
loept the malignaaM:^ and the exwiousi and hp has the 
* happiness to observse that, as he advances in Hfe^.t^e 
respectability, of his character gives addidonai efficacy 
'to h]3S.uiatnictioxi% and bptlT increases the honour.^d 
promotes the diffusion of.hi^ holy re%ion. 
. ^ The* imagined presence of a wise and good man 
has-been reeommendedas a convenient guaixl to pri- 
> iwte conduct. How would this thought or aptip^i 9f' 
pear*' to ^Socrates, or-PlatOi or. Aristides? The paro- 
chial minister may with equal advantage suppose the 
ocular inspection of his spiritual Overseery aad andd* 
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pate with greater feeling his censure, or his approba- 
tion. If the fear of solitude, or vanity, or idleness, 
shouM draw him from the scene of his duty to the pro* 
vincial town, to the camp, or the capital, he may 
seem to hear the voice of his elder brother— W^eVA 
tifhtm ha9t thou Uft tho9e few sheep in the vnlderneaef 
The reproach mdy possibly tibrate in has car, tiU it 
rise to the expostulation €>f a higher Friend and Mq- 
lutot-— ^imon, Bon ofJonasf^ loveat thou me f Happy is 
the clergyman who, under the impulse of all these mo- 
tives, discharges with unseated diligence, the sacred, 
useful, honourable office of a parish piest ; and bles- 
sed is the congregation who receivetb and heareth him 
with a grtiteful and attentive muid." Dr. Napleton's 
Consecration Sermon, p. 107. 

The day will come when the S<m of God himself 
the great Teacher of Christianity, will appear to judge 
the world in righteousness. His mlnistery who has 
thus been, an example in wordy in conueYsation^ in cha-' 
riti/i in spirit^ in faith^ in purity ^ who hath taken heed 
Unto MmBelf and allhUJlocky over which the Hobf Ghost 
hath made him oroerseer^ may then meet his congrega* 
tidn in pious hope that his labours, through the mer- 
cy of an aH gracious Redeemer, will be accepted ; and 
w)iat tongue can describe, what imagination can con- 
ceive the ecstatic transports of him, who, because he 
has turned many to righteousness^ shall shine as the stars 
of heaven foreirer and ^v^r, andshallbe welcomed $0 the 
realms of etemtd glory iirith these gracious expres^ona 
of acceptance, *' Weli. done, ooo» ako fhvtnwiS'L 

SERVANT ; ENT£ll tUOV iKtO THE JOT OF ' THT 

Lord?" I Tim.iv, 12. Dan. xMi, 3. Matt. xxv^Sli 
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THUS have I endeavoured to execute my pro- 
posed design) by sketching the oudines of general 
knowle^pe^ and opening the various prospects of Re^ 
figpon, Leamingi Science, and Taste to the young and 
. studious reader ; and in the discussion of every sub- 
ject I have omitted no fair opportunity cfendf devouring 
$c 9tre7igthen the HtM i^gentdnepatriotMm^ and to increase 
kU zeal for the service qf'true re&gipn. My plan would 
however be incomplete^ were I to conclude thi^ work 
without subjoining a few considerations! which will 
be stated with more freedoQ\9 and urged with greater 
earnestness, because they have not been sufficiently 
iasbted upon by the numerous writers upon these sub* 
jectSi although I am sensible, from long experience 
and attentive observation, ^hat they are of tl^e highest 
importance. 

To all who fee} a proper regard for the dearest in- 
terests of society^ edtication must appear to be a sub« 
ject of the most serious concern, as it has the most 
powerful influence in forming th^ character, inculca- 
ting the principles, and promoting the happiness of 
the rising generation. And such are the p^cuUav cir^^ 
cumstances pf the fireaent timea^ and the numerousand 
unprecedented dangers to which youngmen arenow ex- 
posed, that it can hardly be questionedi whether there 
was ever a period in our history, when greater docility. 
and obedience were necessary on their fiartj greater 
fkrwnefiection on the part of their flarenu j or great^ 
eUUgencej aided by all the advantages of learning ancl 
experience, on the part of the(r imtructpra., . ^ ^^^-^ 
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Writers of eminence and respeclabilitjr, who were 
remarkable; for ;their accurate observations upon the 
conduct of mankind,' have drawn very gloomy pic- 
tures of the depraved manners of the last century. 
Berkely, the celebrated bishop of Cloyne, and Hart- 
ley, the ingenious author of the Observations on Mati, 
did not hesitate to attribute much of this national de- 
generacy to neglect in the conduct of education, par- 
ticularly among the higher ranks of society. But had 
these writers lived in the present times, can it be se- 
riously asked, whether they would have found no addi- 
tional subjects for their complaints ? or rather would 
they not have apprehended that greater and more alarm- 
ing dangers than those which impended over their con? 
temporieS} Would arise from the prevalence of evils 
novi^ existinj^ ? 

Such conjectures are confirmed by those authors 
who have recently remarked the various and considera- 
ble changes, which have taken place in the' opinions 
and the conduct jpf their contemporaries.* ^' In con- 
sequence of the tide of wealth, which our extensive 
commerce has caused to flow into this country, the 
lu^cury and dissipation of the higher orders of society 
have reached an unprecedented height; while the pub- 
lic opinion of higli birth and hereditary honours his 
sunk f?i^ below tlieir former estimation. The rage for 
ipublic amusements, and for crowded Assemblies of 
Dersons of fashion, who meet for no purpose but to 

destroy time, and encourage the selfishness of gaming^, 

•• • 

* .S<^ Mrs. H. More on Female Education ; Bowdler's 
^efbrtn or Ruin ; Bowles's Reflections on (he State of So- 
ciety; Mrs. West'» Letters to a Young Man; and Ur. 
Banow teEdocatSon. • - . 
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haa gone far to extinguish their domeatic t^loaaures, 
and to banish rational and refined conversation. The 
distinctions formerly preserved among the different 
ranks, which were once rq[>itted the great preservatives 
of decorum and order, are now neglected as unneces- 
' sary, and ridiculed as formal. The doctiines of liberty 
' and equality are not confine'd to speculators oi;i govern- 
ment) or poiitiical declaimers alone, but are introduced 
into common* habits of thinking, aiind general modes 
•f> acting : among other mischief to which they have 
given rise, they fiiiave increased the 'self-sufficiency :of 
' young meti^ tmcouraged the indulgence, of their pas* 
'Si6iiSf flattered their vanity, led them to regard go- 
verhment of every kind aii tyranny, religion as super- 
.•fitition, and' the lawH aiid regulations of all former ages 
aain^ompadbk with the rights of theik* nature, and 
unwtarthy of the dignity of ^eir^understaridings. The 
i^eneral rdverence^ fdr the experience ^f age and for 
the "^vil^g^S'of a^hority is greatlyi diminished^ and 
*this change of t>pii}ion and laxity^ of principle* are cb^ 
sefvMtO' b<r In "no faistanoes more conspicuous than in^ 
the relaxation of parental >au;Cbority, the indulgence of 
•iKe appetites %akl,' inclinations] of' the young, and the 
•confident ^nM^ers, and sometimes the open disobe- 
dicfpcfe ctf ah^ren to their parents/' » ^ 

Such kre^the tnost atriklhg characteristics attributed 

'to-tht |)tesenf times ; ^and'whether idie^descr^tion be 

'alli^ed' to be precisely 'accurate^ or only partly just, 

'it is- our «dirtiest'desirei*as*w!dl asour urgent duty, 

' kvhti 'supposing that li'i^xaition of principle, an iin- 

tnoderate- pursie^ )^ pkasiire, and an impatience of 

-authority and restraint have not yet pervaded any 

V'c^iifiddel^atiie '{laH «f''dy6- commubitf, t» sound the 

i9arxi(k^40f^)$|)^*ttbin9 ^daJug^ii^^M-t^ poiat^thj&best; 
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t » - 

means- of counteracting such« enemies to oiir pfesent 
*: peace and future happiness. 

Awakened therefore by apprehensions of mischief 

so threatening to the morals of the young, unless 

vigorous measures are adopted to prevent it, and 

prompted by no thotive, except that which the love of 

my country inspires, let me be allowed to address my 

: final exhortation upon this momentous subject to 

.those to whose especial service my present bibours 

are devoted. Let mie. calmly remonstrate with ^Uah 

! as have already imbibed the principles of the nevf fihi- 

ioBotihyi- but have not drank enough of its penuciops 

draughts to be wholly intoxicated ; and let m^ caxition 

those whose lips; are yet pure and unsullied by its taste, 

£ before remonstrance may be fruitless, and all caution 

r vain ; and let me earnestly entreat them all, if they 

.have any due regard for their own comfort, respecta- 

' bility^ and happiness, to listen to that ^sound and salu- 

. tary advice, which will not only diminish the labour jof 

their teachers, but augment the pleasures of kno^r- 

'ledge, and give due efficacy and success ta. tiie ^«/a- 

bl^hed modes of education. < 

' ] The great objects more imme^ately requisite fpr 
young men to attend to are, viety to Con^-OBED;^- 

ENCE TO PAR£KT8*-THE liCPBOVBllB^T Or TIME-^ 
. the DILIGl^lIT PURSUIT or TBEIR RK87ECTIVB. 8TU- 

ni£s-*-and an ikitation . or the. yirtuovb ANt> 

HONOURABLE COHBUCT 07 TUElR AHCESTORS*— <UCh 

win prove the best and the most effectual preservatives 
against the reigning evils of. the times, the vices of 
'i libertinism, the sin of infidelity, and the £plly of inno- 
vation. . . ' .. 

I. Let me recal y^ur attentioo to the first and the ' 
most imporlaaiit part:ofimy.:woiib.aiiA c^pj^re yoo, 
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say. young reader^ by the most affecting considerations 
which can influence the mind oT man— 4)y your re- 
Terential awe of your great Creator— by the regard 
you owe to your immortal soul— by your solemn pro- 
lessioQfi as a christian— 4>y your ardent desire of com- 
fort in this world} and of happiness in the next, to 
adhere with inflexible firmness to your religious en- 
gagements. Prove your belief in the truths of chris- 
tianityi the evidences of which you have examinedj 
and to the rewards of which you aspire, as the most 
sublime objects of all human ambition, by your con- 
formity to the institutions of the established religion 
of your country. Keep alive the holy flame of fervent 
and unaffected piety by the practice of firtvate, as weQ 
asfiu^Hc devotion ; and never ^et the sun begin hl^ 
.daily Jtourse without recommending yourself and your 
frienda to the jxrotectio^n^ef the great Author of your 
Jbeing} the Giver of £very blessing you can hope to 
enjoy. Be devout without ostentation, and religious 
without hypocrisy. Remember that devotions^ exer* 
cises ace recommended by the concurrent voices of all 
nations^ that they are particularly enjoined by the 
.jp(rep€|>ta of pur holy reUgion^ as the mostt effectual 
means to maintain that spiritual intercourse between 
man wd his Maber^ which 33 the lug;hest privilege if 
^rational beings, Recqliecit that prajrer i» a preserva- 
tive agsdnst the allurements of &b, a^d the snares '^ 
iempjtation ; that most acceptable in the ^ght of Gcid 
istkesacriSce made by ^nocence ; and that ^ the 
Remembrance of your C^atqr in the daya of you> 
youth/' conducive as it U Ito the siq>port of faith, ai^ 
the performance of duty, will prov^ a source piF tlie 
pttost elevated hope^ and the purest joy, ,thix>ug\kout 
e^very .perkily and ^aim^ every. tri^ of .your life. 



II. FitiMs pxsTT is the pxime afiectiOA of th.e^ 
. soul) and one of the most sacred and impovtant of all 
social relations. It is the voice of najkuret sanctioned 
by the authority of veasoo and revelationr and derived 
from the best and purest feelin£^^ oC the heart. Con- 
sider that its violation was always, regarded) by the 
wisest and most en^ghtened peoplei as. the mostt fla* 
grant breach of morality, 9ixA therefor^ was punished 
with the severest rigour^ Reason fully justifies th^ 
principle upon which the laws of the Jews, th^ Ro« 
mans, and the Chinese^ against refractory and undutii^ 
fill children were foi^nded .; jpr filial disobedience is a 
sure mark of that insensibiUt;, as well, as of that in« 
graiitude and injustice) ii^rhip^havea direct tendency 
to a violation of ofd<Qr and the cpmmissjion of crimes* 
J^ilial love» on the contrary 3 ia t)%e certain indicati9n q{ 
such an amiable iei»per,.a^ wi)l display itself with' unl; 
form benevolence in ail relations^ in which hereafter 
as a man you will tta^d tQ society. It is tl^e root of 
tbje moa$ endearing charities i i^ branches are vigour^ 
0US9. and wil} bear thc^ most preciov^ and the most deli- 
cious fi*uit. Ther« is the best reason .to presume tha^ 
an affectionate son wiU become an affectionate brother* 
firiend) husband) and fiither^ When amved at the age of 
-xnajLure reason you will be sensible that the ^^estraint^ 
fefirmerly laidnpon you by your parents were the effecta 
jOf true regard, iptended to shield y9u from evil, not t^ 
d^hftr you from good; to guard you fromdangei*) ;)ot t^ 
contract the circle of yoUf pl^UFe9; for .the sake of 
asserting authority, or displaying power. Let, there* 
Jbre^ no foolish vanity^ no kvity or ^price of t^mper^ 
nor arrogance, arising from superior fprtunej or the 
consciousness . of superior or more &shi<»iable ac- 
cbmpUshmentSy so far possess your mindi i|n4 |>lin4 
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yotir understanding, as to indiice you 16* treat jrouf 
parents with inattention or disrespect. Always remem- 
ber that your duty 'to thetn is inferior only to that 
^hich binds you to the great Author of y6ur being ; 
ini that neither the implicit submission of childhood, 
nor the return of affectionate offices in more advanced 
lige, can ever cancel your obligations for a father*^ 
protection^ or repay the solicitudes of a mother^* ten-- 
demesi. 

' In the practice of filiiA obedietice attend more par* 
ticularly to one instance of it^ ifHiich seems to be high- 
fy reasonable, and strittl^ expedtmt. I allude to the 
ekoiee of zfitofrsHon^ Ybiir parents h^ve an Bndoufan- 
cd right to decide for yM j stxid their experienee and 
knowledge of the wofMifaaybe flur)^ presumed tl» leai 
them to such a determitiation as b ihost ptoper aad 
idvant£^ge6utt upon the whode, Bb aol kiAileBead ill« 
concern so highlf-cohduciYet^tke happin^saof yodr 
Kfe, by apredilecdoi(lE,fdiiaded Uptefoitr«9rft'<uipd 
^r the taste of y«i^r eompatitoa% i»4beii'«h6 decision 
«Q^t to be tn&de with rd^cBoe'to yiiiit*^pe€ttliar t^m^ 
per, circumstaiicesy and abilitieii^ of ^wHichyoUf firem 
your tender age and iiiexp^rieiiGOy ai^ tl nece»u^y 
be an incompettot judg^< 'Wl«ii'ydu''mix with the 
world you wiiF beholdrtli« i^iftiAppy^cfiSectS' of persona 
having been bl^^ught H^ to . eiilpl&yiffieiit%. ^r < wkick 
Aieither n^tt^-tior tMhic^Holl hatm fitted Uiem; yon 
'^ill remark insiiinceB of* prciiMsaottal metH wha aM 
neither (Hligeni,'8iiidiottB» noMSerious^ iatid who ^wt 
no pTofesmorufl zM, atid arfs thtfr^ore^ ccnistanliy Uabiie 
to the ricfievfle of ^fafeir.ftleiRids ancl tke censuras of thfe. 
i^ublicV by ac^ng <iut of cfaiGracter^ - Should y«u be 
admitted'to their^ oOHftdeiice, you wiB htar thein la-> 
^ent (hat tixey Vere the titliDQUi of their own tiioici^ 
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or of >sonie consideration^ whioh had^ no refer^nc^ to 
their abilities, or their di&posilaons. You may pb* 
serve that, as the pursuits of life, are various, a sphere . 
of action may be found suitable tp each psirticular 
turn 6f mind. To the bold and the enterprising the 
army and navy preseiit opportunities, of exertion ; 
to the serious and contemplfitive the church.; to the 
acute and aspiring the law ; and to the diligent and 
persevering the various occupations of the merchant. 
Xeifr not your pride, ,c»r.yoi|r vff>ity^ be suffered to take 
thealarmi and preate prejv^lij:e9 ag^nst any. situatioi^ 
mkich is advantageous and rfqi^ctable. Judge, nojt by ^ 
afxecipua appearances, but ^ttjend to all the beqefits it 
0iiay secure to you in the coMr^&^of your life, and tl^ 
irevrards^ which it ^piay bestiow^ upon yo^ care and a%* 
^iduity. When ypu have. ^^^^ce- been greeted .to make 
JL (|udicio»i8 choiqe^ ^t no 5^pirice induce you to repent 
-Qf youroptif^s no.ifn^adinestrela^ your diligence j 
jpersevei^eowith Pi>]Mi^cy in|hepath,to which expe^ 
rtenced guides hi^ve^^condu^ed you.i and be assure^ 
tjbat siteady and MOi^emttuigrexertipng w^j be rewardr 

ed^ by adequate .sMcc^s. 

i As the miMi^uggefltiona of parental advice gradually 
succeed the ^oi^trouA^f tbat authority whick was adapt^ 
.ed to y^ur we^e^: year% Mnp^roy^«the iptimate cox^« 
jDfodon by unrenuttifig assiduity, ,and unreserved, con^ 
£dence $ and qualii^. yourself to be ..the v?^^t agreeable 
ai&sooiate of yQur.parei&t8« J^x^d if, as they sink und^ 
the .weight of yemt^ y^u derive a pleasure from allevi- 
ating their painsi ^tud soothing their, infirmities,^ the 
tie whi^h will bind you to each other's hearts, will be 
ipve inespjrev^ble, formed from the first emotions of 
. your sensibility, and strengthened by length of time, 
and. the constant- reciprocity of affeotionale officos. . 
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III. Reflect t!hat time pursues Ms ffight oti 'rapid 
wingt, laid thatthtliours of youth, like the waters of 
an im^ietoouB utreotny roU on never to return. You 
must be sensible thiit tiie portion of life appropriated 
V) four education Is not, if duly considered, a season 
4br pleasure itnd pastime alone ; that ^e days will 
come, when you will have no leisure from the engage- 
tnenltsof the world to increase your stock of knowledge 
by study, and to improve by regular application those 
taleiits which Providence has committed to your care, 
for theuseof Which you4U« accountableto conscience^ 
to society i and <o tteiiVen ; ^from the abuse and neglect 
of which will spring- sad regret and unavailing sorrow ; 
but from the cultivation of which will arise the delights 
of a self aj^lauding Ibibd, and the reapect and honour 
of the virtuous and the'Wise. 

Do you enjoy the distinguished privilege of being a 
member of one of the UntverMHes ? Whether your 
destination hcia led yoU to the abodes of learning and 
science, Which iidorti'the banks of the Isrs, or the 
Cam, in whatever acadeniical rank you may be placed, 
fail not to improve every opportunity, and to seek 
every means of acquiring knowledge, afforded by tu- 
tors and professors \ cultivate the acquaintance of the 
learned, the accofmplished, the serious, and weildis- 
'posed ; disregard the solicitations of the idle, and re- 
sist the allurements of the dissipated, the intemperate, 
and the irregulsbr,.who may urge you to drain the bowl 
of intoxication, and transgress the bounds of discipline. 
Look to the rettUt of their misconduct, md you will 
remark that, far from affording any true pleasure to an 
ingenuous mind,-it terminatesin disgrace, puiifaihmeiit, 
and ruin. Frequently meditate upon theactions, and fa* 
miliarize yourself to the wotIls of the great and the 
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good) vb.0 ha^e 4nh«})ited-t.Ue ■swne^lQtAsioaS'Of I^arai- 
ing, trodden the same patlM^ %pd^x;pefien€ed "the pW&- 
svires o.f solitude) or soqid coavefse) in tl>e same .delight- 
&1 gardeos and groves. Xj^^ the classic sc^nea once ho- 
noured by a Milton and ft.I^&viM&K) a P&arson afid a 

TlLLOTS0N,aNEWT0K0raQLARSr|^,aL0CJLE0raCLA- 

* RENDOK, an Addison or a JohnsqN)^ Blacrstone or 
a Jones, give additional strength to your resolutions, ani- 
mate your endeavours with new ardour, aud inspire you 
with greater alacrity in the pursuit of pvery study, 
and the cultivation of every moral and Intellectual ex- 
cellence*. 

IV. Cohi^der that no "habit is so conducive to the 
accomplishment- of the great ends of education, as a 
habit of diligence, ' Idleness is the p^r^nt Of every vice ; 
but well directed activity is the source of every lauda« 
ble pursuit, and honourable attainmefnt. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the ihone lu^d constitutioi;! of youth, 
promotes good humout^ and is conducive to "health. 
Indolence.'and.inactivity are uoless subversive of every 
purpose of ineiital improVQnient, ttianof the gf^neral 
happiness of life. An idle boy wOl graddsdly ]mp the 
energy of his mind, will grow indilFerent to the com* 
mon objects of pursuit, except stidh as simulate his 
passions with force ; and wheti he advanG^ into life» 

* Movemur nescio quo pacto ipsis loCls, 'in quibus eo- 
rura quos diligimus aut admiramur adsunt vestigia. Me 
quidem ipsx iliac Atbena^ kostrae non tarn operibus 
magnificis, exquisitisque antiquorum artlbus dcl^ctant, 
quam recordatione summQrunt virorum, ubi quisqueliabU 
tare, ubi sedere, ubi dispqtare solitussitt studioseque eorum 
etiam sei|mlchra contemplor: Cioero de Liegibu% lib. 2. 

Dd 
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* • * - 

he will with difficulty be prevailed upon to make any 
important Exertion, even for the promotion of his own 
interest, and much less for that of his friends. The 
character of a sluggard— -of him, who loses the plea- 
sant, the healthy, and the precious hburs.of the morn- 
ing' in sleep, and the remaining part of the day in in- 
dolence, is justly reputed contemptible. While his 
powers of mind remain torjpid, the diligent applies his 
activity to the most useful ends. His steps may not 
be uniformly rapid, or his actions always conspicuous ; 
he tnay not attract the gai^e of mankind, or move in 
the circle of fashionable levity and dissipation ; but you 
may observe that by habitual dexterity of conduct, and 
the practice of business, he is qualified to meet the dif- 
ficulties, and fulfit the duties of any situation, in which 
he may be' placed ; and you will frequently iee him 
by hils unremitting perseverance acquire objects of 
fortune, tttsdnction, and honour, which men of unim- 
proved talents verjr rstitl jr, if ever obtain*. 

"Excellence is never 'granted to man, but as the re- 
ward of labour. It argues indeed no small strength' 
of mittd to persevere in habits of industry without the 

> * ^'tThe al^gard b' witerin'his own conceit, dian se- 
ven lom who can readto a reason. He wltohasnoinoli^ 
natei tojkam more, wiU be Tecy apt to think that^h^ 
kDpfWseQoog^ Nor-is k wpodor^nl tli^it be should, pridfi 
li^felf ip the abundance of his wisdon^, with whooa: meny: 
i^averiog thought, every half formed imagination passes^ 
for a fixed jtnd substantial truth. Obstinacy also, which, 
makds him unable to discover his mistakes, makes hiifi be- 
lieve himself unable to commit them." Dr* PowelPs Di8« 
course 1. The patient mule which travels slowly ni^ht and 
day, will hi the end go farther than the 'Arabian courser. 
Persian Proverb. 
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pleasure of perceiving those advances^ which like the 
hand of a clock, whilst they make hourly approaches 
to their jpoint, yet proceed so slowly as to escape otr- 
servation." Sir J, Reynolds. 

If you take an extensive survey of the world, you 
may remark that nothing great or laudable, nothing 
splendid or permanent, can be effected without the ex# 
ertion of diligence. Are not the. treasures of fortune^ 
the fruits' of industry, the acquirements of learning, 
and the monuments of glory to be referred to its ani- 
mating influence ? Behold the student engaged in po- 
ring over, the volumes of knowledge by his midnight 
lamp, and stealing his hours of study even from, the 
season of repose ; behold the peasant roused by the 
dawn of the morning to pursue his daily toils along 
the furrowed field ; repsdr to the manti&ctory of the 
artificer, and amid the various divisions of labour^ 
observe with what alacrity all the sons aoid daughters 
of industry are plying their incessant tasks ; or visit 
the crowded haven, where the £sivourable gales - call 
the attention of the vigilant, mariners ; and you will 
remark that the whole scene is life, motion and exer- 
tion. . In these various situatioast mev^vf nation "of 
the globe, from the ardent and enterprising !8ons .of 
Britain, to the almost countless myriads whic^ people 
the wide plains of China, you may Observe that the- 
princij^e of diligence, like the great law of creation 
which causcB^ the planets to perform their invanablc 
Involutions, pervades each busy scene, and through- 
out the' world actuates the race of men' for some 
useful purpose. . 

V. Finally, never wfearied in exploring the means 
by which your mind may be directed to its proper end, 
and your ardour for excelUiig in every thing fair and 
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gtfod ittay be inereased^ turn, froquenHjr turn to die 
memoraUe pages of onr English htstoty, and cMnA* 
dtr with due attention thx itLVSTRHotrs CKitiiiLCTfiR^ 

AKD LAVDABLE CONDUCT OT TOITR AK€SSTO»». YoiS 

will find that they were men, finvouved by nature with 
masculine sense and profound juc^ment, not eager 
for innorationy but as deliberate in forming as prompt 
to executie their designs. After long oppression under 
Uie papal yoke they vindicated the rights of reason and 
cims.cielice9 became the strenuous supporters of the 
Pvotctelasit £ikh» and the advocates for a mild and gbne^ 
fous fokratioR. Theyiram^d a system of government, 
the glory of which is limited and hereditary monarchy ; 
and they founded it upon the basis of equal ktw. To 
their wise resohitions in council^ and to their invincible 
courage in the field, we owe the blessings of our invalu* 
s^ble conMitution. Tlity were remarkable for plainness 
a&dsimplicity'of iktanners, honouring inbred worthy and 
raiding mefk from the huniblest station to the most 
halted sphere ; and yef rendering prdper hontage to 
ii6ble birth and high raask. They preserved the due 
distinctions between llher various orders of society, and 
were "senile of the utility of a just and regular sub- 
oirdinadon; Behold the ttionuments nf their" regard 
for piety and learning in the churches, colleges, and 
schools^ which overspread the faold ; and consider the 
umple pi^bvisioii which tiiey made fop the perpetidty 
of the blessuigs derivable fr(»n Christianity andusefol 
hmywMgt. They viret^ levers of their countly to ui 
«ikthusiai»tie degifee, and piMigal of their Udbd in Its 
defence ; they were econo'mical, generous, and hospita* 
ble '; in nd respect inferior to the most distinguished 
people of antiqiiity-^he illustrious natives of Greece 
and Rome; and in same circumstances rising to a 
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greater elevation 6f moral and intellectual dignity, for 
they acted under the influence- of a more temperate 
and more' widely ^'extended liberty ; and tliey were 
enlightened by the knowledge of a beneficent, lu>ly, 
and sublime religion. 

To ladvert to the conduct of those who were dis- 
tinguished in former times by their merit, has always 
boen considered an excellent and efficacious mode to 
rouse mankind from the lethargy of indolence to the 
labours of virtue. To what better instance can I ap- 
peal than to the spirited description which Demosth€;n^ 
gave, of Aristides, Miltkdes, and the heroic Greeks 
of their age, to rouse his countrymen to emulation^^? 
Olynth. T. p. 98, v. 1. Edit. Allen. We shall do well 
to recollect how strongly the influence of education 
was felt in reforming the manners of the Spartans. 

' The great Lycurgus, by his prudent institutions, con- 
verted a luxurious and a^dissipated people into a ten|- 

. perate and a martial community. And so long as the 
Romans adhered to. their ancient maxims^ they pur- 
sued their career of victory and glory^ JBut to wha^ 
more, powerful cause than to the relaxation of pris- 
tine discipline, and the profligate , manners of their 
noble youth, can we attribute the fall of their mi^ty 

, empire ?* 

. What therefore was th^ firincifile which raised the 

> . . . ^ . • .. 

celebrated nations of old to such a pitch of honour, 

#. - . 4 ■ * 

1 . , • .' * . ' ' ♦ »• ' ^ 

I 

- *.'A more po^jetftU cau^e that) this may be assigned for 
the £ei11 of t^e Roman .empire* When the hardy, strong, 
andxoorageous people of Gaul, G^rmf^y, and ScaDdin»- 
yia had learned the discipline of the Romans and obtained 
arras, they were an overmatch for them in the field cf 
battle. Editor. 

n d 2 • 
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dDmitiion, and renown ? Wat k tha spintof rcadeas 
innontttiony and avidity lor politieal novdtiaa ? Was 
it not rather a system of laws adapted to the geniss 
of the people^ well established by aothoritfi and long 
persisted in, without deviadon fttm Hm original plan 

. of each rei^pactiTe afAi8titatio»^ Was it not 'tiba pe- 
anliar geniQp of th^ wise ^stabfehsncsity io^wfllg 
tiie minds of tfadyr yo^tbft witli noble 'seniiiBentB^rom 

. 1^ to agO) and direaiing their eondnot through anc- 
c^Biive gan^raticais lo.aU that: was Mrs>>^ good? 

. This spin^rcigRed amoHgihe Peiqteii4<lfae brave a^d 
inrtw^as |e0inp»r>|oi|s of Hht <^lder Cf Ms, loud insparted 

'iUfsh(DiiBestr4n9i]^(ii9Qfe ^ 4}ve Greehs and jRoiMai^ of 
the pttrear4j^fs. And is itno^ w^» nxagr lu^nfideHCly 

'Ask} a BfnU'AUj er HtiMr aa^fVB«»iMtapiftrr» which 
has faised Great ^itaiik ^o >|he fplo^toiiB pi«reitiinenfic> 

.vhich she has i^bt^in^ aittoni^ modem nations ? Has 
k^wt feaUbved the valour *i hJ&e heroes, <he wisdofn 

^of heihphiiest^ers, the. aafacity oiher sfeatenneny 
and the «U11 4if her ^rtists ? 

The give&t and oietensive advamtages wtooh annst 
neoessarily aocrue tp<society at kifg^ bf^m the prapei* 

. education ofr persooa it> the higher ranks of life, will 

^appear fr^i X^oiisidprhig^ ^he n/hcnfe . of tkeir txmm- 

fUcM ufion all gr&und tAem. If ignorance shonld heanf- 
&fG^ tK> ck>\]d<tkecr«MaderstandingayandimaMisBii^, 
^sttldng i$ft>in' % want ^' proper ^^ifdinoi i ahoitld 
disgrace their ccmdttot, the injury done to sodifity 
wiU extend ta 4dl its ^members. IBut if penKyna'in*the 
higher «ank# be<wett ^nstnopted in tbeipdoly) and tkfir 
aondttct |>feve ^ raciStaikB of their pitncipk8».>tihe 

'beneAdai effiBCta of tfuaiF^wtaa^ai^ lihe the oicrieiiiing 
watesaof ai^BiaBiaing samam, willapsoad&rasidwide 
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in /tveiy direedon, and tke final retiiit tothe stale vill 
lie highly imfipitant and emkuBBtljr Jieaeficv^^ as it 
unUconnstin ^aaanl stability of principles^ general 
reguimty of conduct, and general happoaess. 

The rising generaden^ fanniighl up in the trtie prin« 
ciples'of led^n^ enlightenod by general' knowledgef 
md enooaraged net less by the cxaaapleS) than im- 
proved by the adsioe of their paints and their teach- 
ers, ivill be freed from the imputation of degeneracy ; 
they will follow their ancestors ip the paths of inte- 
grity, honour, and true nobleness of conduct ; they 
"^WiU be fortified ag?tinst the. {(tt^cks 9nd the artifices 
of infidelity, and' will perserere, as they advance in 
life, in eT?J7 virtuous and honourable pursuit. 

And may this indispensable and invaluable truth be 
Jdf eyai! inculcs^ted by parents and ti^achers) with a 
degree of soliGJlu^e IHmI ^teai pvoppttioned to the im- 
portance of the subjafi^ .and fov ever remembered by . 
the young, tJlai the hotwur of the British charactbr, 
tmdihe etabikty if the Bxman Ceirs^iTOTiON, wu»t 
dt^end utum MeMgion^ Firtue^ wd MhovakdgCt 4U their 
JkrmeBt mid*^at m/fiort9i la the higher ranks of 
8ociet)», nnd move particQlarly among filofbssioiial 
men, it ia more iimnetotely requisite that these con- 
'Slitiicnts of pcfcsonai oierit should be carried to the 
greatest perfection. Every sinceoe lover of his country 
therefi»ret will be eager to promote, by all expedients 
in hiB power, that rationax., xiu«iGHTRifEo, and coM- 
v&BHXHsivB system of education, which improves and 
perfecte ^1 of them ; and he w^ determine that every 
chanhel to useful information ought to be opened, 
every suitable reward fnropoeed, and every honoiiraMe 
. incifeemeiit held otil^ whickmay stimulatesour'.mgemious 
youth to mpMovE xo ths utmost of th&ia row&n 
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THE FACULTIES WITH WHICfl PROVIDENCE HAS BI«E.S- 
8ED THEMy IJf ORDER THAT THE SEEDS OF INSTRUC- 
TION MAT PRODUCE T^E MOST COPIOUS HAJBLVE^T OF 
VIRTUE) AND THEIR CONSCIENTIOUS AND ABLE DIS- 
CHARGE OF ALL THE DUTIES OF LIFE MAT CONTRI- 
BUTE EqUALLT TO THE HAPPINESS OF THEMSELVES 
AND THEIR FRIENDS, AND TO THE GENERAL FROS- 
PfiRITT AND TRUE OLORT OF THEIR COUNTRT. 



SUPPLEMENT 

» • 

TO CLASS IL CHAPTER II. VOL* 1. 

ON. -^-HE PROPRIBTT , OF LEARNING OUR OWN LAN' 
. GUAGE AS AN. INTRODUCTION TO FOREIGN. 
• . LANGUAGES. • 

THE want of a -^ammatical knowledge of out 
own iangjuage will not be effectually supplied by any 

. other advantages whatsoever. Much practice in the 

. polite world, and a general aequ^tance with the best 
authors, are good help^ but alone will hardly be suf- 
ficient. We have writers who have enjoyed these ad= 
yantages in th^p full extent^ and yet cannot be recom- 
inended.as.ipodjels of anacpurate style.. Much less 

.Ui.eii^will i¥hat.is.pommoniy called harning stry^ the 
purpose ; ,^ha^ is^. a critical l^pwledge of ancient lan^ 
guages, and much reading. of ancient. authors. The 
greatest critic and most able grammarjian of the last agt, 

' when l)e came to apply hi^. learning and his criticism 
to an English author^ was frequently at a loss in mat- 

^ ters of ordinary use and common construction in }ds 
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•wti^ y^tnaeulbr iiHonf . A good feundtftioir in Hlft ge- 
neral principles of gmimmar '». m ^ve fiist ^tece oeoea* 
sary to all t&ose \idio^are,iBiaa)led m ar learned educa^ 
tion ;. and to aliotliers tikemseTvliDshall havr^cca^km 
to learn modem languages; VstKersal graminar can* 
not be taught akstractedl]ir : It iiMist be taught with 
reference to some language^ already known, in whic& 
the terms are to be explakied, and the rules exempli^ 
fied. The learnec is svppMed tp be unacquainted 
with all but his nadvertng»i md ia what other can 
y<^ consistentlj with reason and ccmimon sense^. es> 
pl2dn.it to him ? Wh^r he has: & competent knowledge 
of the main principles of grammar in general^ exeamr 
plified in his owaJto^^ge, he th^n wHl apply him- 
self with great advantage te the sttudy of any other* 
To enter at once upon< the science of gracmosar and 
the study of a for^n lukgnage^ is t» eheounlser two 
difficulties together>, eacb of which would be much 
lessened by being taken separately aad in its pifofet 
c»rder. For these plain reataens a competent granumi- 
dcal knowledge of our own language is the true fe«np 
daUon npotx which all htei^ature, properly so caHed, 
ought to be raised. If this method were adopted ta 
our schools ; if children were first taught tlfe common 
principles of grammar, by some short atk) clear iystea 
of English grammar, which h&ppUy 1^ Its simplicity 
and facility is perhaps fitter than t^^at of any (sthet lai^ 
guage ibr such a purpose ; they would have' some 
notion pf what they were gcung about, when they 
should enter into the latin grammar ; and would hardly 
be engaged so many year^asthey now sure, ialh^ 
most -irksome and difikult part of litemture, viih so 
tiiuch labour of the memory, and with so Ctde as«^tr 
ance of the understanding. 
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Whatever the advantages'or defects of the £ng}i%h 
language be^ as it is our own language, it deatrves a high 
degree of our study and attention^ both with regard tQ 
the choice of words which we employ, and with regard 
to the syntax, or the arrangement of those words in 
a sentence. We know how much the Greeks and the 
Romans, in their most polished and flourishing timeSf 
cultivated their own^ tongues. We know how much 
study both the French end Italians have bestowed upoik 
theirs. Whatever knowledge may be acquired by the 
study of other languages, it pan Jiever be communi- 
cated with advantage^ except by such as can write and 
iq)eak their own language, well. Liet the matter of ai» 
author be ever so good and useful, his compositions 
will always suffer in the public esteem, if his (expressioQ 
be deficient in purity and propriety. At the same 
time the attainment of a correct and elegant style is an 
6bject which demands application and labour. If aaj 
imagine that they can catch it merejEy by the ear^ or 
acquire it by a slight perusal of some ^f our goed au^ 
thors, they 'twill find themselves much disappointed. 
The many errors, even in point of grammar, the 
many offences against parity of language, which are 
Gonamitted by writers who are far from being coq« 
temptible, demonstrate that tt- careful study of th<3 
language is previously requi^ite^ in all who aim at^ 
writing it properly. 

These observations appear to determine conclusive^ 
ly the subject which we have been discussing. Thef 
will suffice therefore to prove that the applkation of 
a child to a dead language, before be is acquainted with . 
his own, is a lamentable waste of time, and highly de- 
trimental to the improvement of his mind. It was the . 
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neglect of the cultivation of our own tongue tehich 
extitcd the rcpi*oach of M. Voltaire. 
• The general principles of grammar 4ire common to 
all iaitguages ; a noun Isthe^ame in English) French^ 
Latin, Greek, Sec. The varieties of languages are 
easily acquired by observation and practice, when a 
pi^imindiry knowledge of our own grammar is obtsun- 
ed. ^ But the comprehension of our native tongue i« 
not the only good preparative for the study of other 
lahguages. ,Sbme previous acquaintance with the ge- 
neral nature of things is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment bF this end, in order that our literary progress 
may be' obstructed merely by words. For, although 
it be useful to leate some difficulties in the way of a 
child, tlrat he may exercise his mind in overcoming' 
them, yet he must not be disgusted by too many or 
too great impediments. Our whole attention should 
consist in proportioning the difficulties to his powers, 
atid'itr offering thetfi to his cohsideration individually. 
Ifisain'were made the primary object of a child's les- 
sons," he would lose ' a vast portion of time in the 
study of grammar ; 'he would be incapable of perceiv- 
ing' the beauties of that language, because he would not 
have ■aicqtiired ahy previous knowledge. No benefit 
tliiircfore could possibly accrue from reading, in the latin 
tongue, isubjects whi<^K he could not understand in his' 
oWri; ' But by becoming wdl acquainted with our best 
poets and prose writers. he will easily learn, indepen- 
dently of the number of ideas which he will gain there- 
by, the general rules of grammar ; several examples 
will unfold them, and a prox)er application of others 
may be soon made without difficulty. Besides, he 
will acquire taste' and judgment, and be well prepared 
to feel the beauties of a foreign tongue, when he be- 
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gins %> tfeeldhc ihMiftks lof rUs tjWn. flb'kiKrv4edg<e 
being also extended Jttlid/difenttfiedi it m!k "he fbund 
that 'the ^e-^Kficnllf «lteBdiitt i>n "tiie atudy erf l«dn 
MMiBts in leantbg ^mmis : .ao (that to obtain a juat 
knowkd^cof tlangBf lie muflt applf hiraseif to such 
ktin authot^-onljr aa .aae wttibin the reach of his capa- 
dlyy ttid whose wrilingsthecMn comprehend With tlie 
aaine feiiity iaa.if thojr nvere inittien in his native ian- 
gua|^ By thb iplaA iie will easily aequirethe ladA 
tongutt) treasure up Assh :iEOowledge as he advanoes, 
«nd experience no disgust in the atttdy of k. Nothing 
eanibe more josdessshan to-fiitigue a childy by filling his 
memory moth the mloaof a language which he does not 
yet understand. iPoc^ of what ad vantage is the know- 
ledge of all its rule8».:if he he unable to apply them ? 
We should waitthorefore till reading has gradually en- 
lightened his mind) and then the task becomes less 
irksome to him. When he has studied his own lan- 
guage^ we should anticipate the principal differences 
between the latin and English syntax; Hisiturprize 
in perceiving an unexpected difference will excite his 
curiosity, and effectually remove all distaste. After 
this and not before^ we may devote a part of each day 
tQ latin ; but it ought never to be the principal object 
of his studies. ' . 

Such is the outUne of this plan of education, which 
has naturp for itsrbasis, and reason for its superstruc- 
ture ; but such a ^lan, it must be granted, is not to be 
found in any of our seminaries of learning. Their 
system inverts knowledge ; this proposes to make it 
orderly and progressive. Theirs is founded on prece- 
dent and Ipng established usage ; this is recommend- 
ed by its obvious utility and economy of time. 

THE END. 



